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THIRD EDITION. 



Tnrs volume contains the whole of Kant*s works on 
the Gcnural Theory of Ethics. It consists of four 
parts: — 

I. A complete translation of the Grmidktfung zur 
Metapbysik de SiHsa. This work was first pal)lish(>d 
in 1785. 

II. A complete translation of the Kritik der Prak- 
tischm Vemwi/t (first published in 1788). 

III. A translation of the General Introduction to 
the Metcphyfkal EUmenU of Moral PhilQ»&phy {MeUt- 
phytieche Anfangsgriinde der St'ttenleAre), and of the 
Preface and Introduction to the Metaphysical Elements 
o/Etkica {Metaph. Anfangtgrunde der Tugendlchre). 

IV. The first portion of Die Religion innerhalh der 
Orenten der hlossen Vrmunft^^ otherwise named Pkiloso- 
phische IteUgiomUhre. This portion was first puLlished 



■ I.t. "Religion, bq far u it lies villiin tho limit* of Ronecn 
alone"; nnt "pure llensoB," u* wmc German, nnd pcriiapa all English, 
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by Kant himself separately (in 1792), and it appears 
to me to be indispensable to a complete view of Kant's 
Etliics. The remainder of the ■work (first edition, 
1793) doo8 not como within the sphere of Kthica 
proper. 

I have added, in an appendix, a translation of 
Kaut's essay — Ueber ein vermeintes Rechi aut Mcmchen- 
Uebe zu liigm (1797): Werke, ed. Hosenkr., vol vii., 
which is interesting' as throwing further light on 
Kant's application of his principles. 

The first of these treatises and half of the second 
were translated by Mr. Sempio (Edinburgh, 1836 ; 
reprinted 1869) in connexion with the greater part 
of the MetaphfsiJt der Sittm (which is concerned with 
the discussion of particular virtues aud vices). Mr. 
Semple has also translated (in a distinct volume) the 
Religion u. b. w. 

The edition which I have used is that of Kant*s 
whole works, by Rosenkranz and Schubert, vol. viil. 
of whieh contains the Grumliegung and the Kritihj and 
vol. X. the ReUifion, For convenience of reference to 
the original, I have given at the top of eacli page the 
corresponding pages of Uosenki'anz* edition. It is not 



writers on tto hUtory of phUotophy hate it. Eimt liimecU, indeed, 
writcB "reiaer" in one place (p. 60, note) ; but this ie, doubUces, a 
)]i[), if nnt a printftr's enur. Slips of the same kind aio fmqucntr fls 
mj fogtnotes eLow. 
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•very accurately printed ; and, where the errors are 
obvious, I have silently corrected them; others I have 
noticed in foot-notes. Many of these errors seem to 
have been handed down through all editions from the 
first. Hartenstein's edition is more carefully revised, 
and I have roforrod to it and to Kirchmann^s in casee 
of doubt. Kant's g^rammatical errors, partly provin- 
cialisms, partly due to his ago, are usually corrected 
by Ilartenstein, but silently, which is a somewhat 
questionable proceeding in an editor. Amongst these 
errors arc : uncerUiuty in the use of the indicative 
and conjunctive; "an almost thoroughgoing misuse 
of prepositions" (Harten stein), and irregularities in 
the gender of substantives. His use of **vor" for 
"fUr" had been generally corrected by editors: where 
"vor" remains, the reader must remember that its 
retention is a matter of judgment 

I have to express my obligation to Professor Seka 
for his kindness in revising the proofs, and for many 
valuable suggestions. 

The Memoir prefixed will, it is hoped, prove 
interesting. 
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PREFACE TO FOURTH EDITION. 

In this edition some corrections have been made. 

The Portrait prefixed is from a photograph of an 
oil-painting in the possession of GrKfe and Unzer, 
booksellers, of Konigsberg. It is inferior, as a work 
of art, to the portrait engraved in the former edition ; 
but as it represents Kant in the vigour of his age, 
and, unlike the former, has never appeared in any 
book, readers will probably be pleased with the sub- 
stitution. I possess also a copy of a rare full-length 
silhouette, photographic copies of which can be 
supplied. 

My notes are in square brackets. 



PREFACE TO FIFTH EDITION. 

I HAVE added to this edition a reproduction of the 
silhouette above mentioned. 
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luMANDtr^L Kant was bom in Konigsberg on tbe 23nd 
of April, 1724, thirteen years after Hume, and four- 
teen after Reid. His family was of Scottish origin, 
bis grandfather having been one of tbe many Scotch- 
men who emigrated from Scotland at the end of the 
geveiiteenth century, some settling in Prussia, and 
some in Sweden ; and ho is Baid to have been him- 
self the first to change the spelling of the name from 
Cant, which he did in order to avoid tho mispronun- 
ciation Zant. Ilia father was a saddler in modest, it 
not humble, circumstances. B'>th puronts wei*o persona 
of simple and sincere piety. Kant himself, although 
ho^d not sympathize with their religious views, bciirs 
the strongest testimony to tho practical effect of their 
religion on their life. "Although," said he, speaking 
warmly, " the religious ideas of that time, and the 
notions of what was called virtue and piety were far 
from being distinct and satisfactory, yet such persona 
had the root of the matter in them. Let men deciy 
pietism as they may, the people who were in earnest 
with it were honourably distinguished. They pos- 
sessed tbe highest that man can possess — that calm, 
that serenity, that inward peace which is not dis- 
turbed by any passion. No trouble, no pcraocutiou 
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dismayed them ; no contest Imd the power to etw- 
thorn up to anger or hostility: in a word, even the 
mere ohserrer was involuntarily compelled to re8pect 
them. I 6till remember," added he, "how a quarrel 
once broke out between the harnessmakem and the 
saddlers about their respective privileges. Jly father 
fiuffcrcd considerably ; neverthelessj oven in conversa- 
tion among-st his own famil}' he spoke about this quarrel 
with such forbearance and lovo towards his opponents, 
and with such firm trust in Providence, that although 
[ was then only a boy, I shall never forget it." Of 
his motlier, especially, he ever retained a tender and 
grateful memory, saying, " I shall never forget my 
mother, for she planted and fostered the first germ 
of good in mo : she opened my heart to the impres- 
sions of nature, she awoke and enlarged ray thoughts, 
and lier tGaohing has always had an enduring and 
wholesome influence on my life." Siie died when lie 
was only tliirtcen, and oven in his later years ho could 
scarcely restrain his emotion, when he related to his 
intimate friends how she had sacrificed lior own life 
through her devotion to a friend.' Kant strongly re- 
sembled his mother in features and in bis singularly 
contracted chest. 

' Tlio circtiinBlitntM arc- wdrth n-coriUnj- here : This friend liiiil 
fullen into a levtr in connequenco of bt'ing abniuloncd by her bctrothod 
lover, to whom she was d^i^ply attiiclied. Site coald uot bv iiiduc«d 
to BWalluw the nauscvua driiuglits prescribed fur her, aud Kaut's 
mother, who nursed her, having foiled in her attempt ut piraiiasion, 
tliotiiilit to succeed by setting the cxumple of taking tliu mcdicino 
bvrecU. When ehc bad d&nc &», she was wizc-d with nuii«L'ii Mid 
Bbivering, uud nt thu «(»ue time cibnomng spot* ou bur frJenii'ii body, 
which she took for fwir-Kpots or pfitecliiiB, her iuiagination waa 
excited, thinking that she bnd caii-iht lh« infe-ction. Sho was seizod 
witi fever the eamc ilay, and dii-d n few days ulttT. 
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Fridcricianum, where he continued for seven year*. 
Hero ho applied himself diiefly to claKsica) studies, 
and learned to write Latin with case and fluency. 
Of Greek he does not seeniTo have ever read much. 

Amongst his sclioolfellows was David Kuhnken, 
and these two, with a third, named Kiindc, road their 
favourite authors together and laid their plans for the 
future, all three proposing to devote theniRelves to 
classical literature. Ruhnkcn actually attained high 
diifinction inTlns field. At the age of fristcen Kant 
passed to the^University, where he applied himself 
chiefly to jjmthematics and philosophy^ the instruc- 
tion in his favourite ?^iit)jic.t. tlie ancient classics, being 
Inadequate. He had entered himself as a theological 
Btudcnt, and, as was then the practice with such 
students in Prussia, he ticcasionally preached in the 
reiglibouriug churches. Indeed, he had completed his 
theological course when ho finally gave up that line of 
study. No doubt his tastes had been long turning in 
a different direction ; but the immediate cause of his 
deciaion seems to have been the failure of his appli- 
cation for a subordinate post in a school, such \yosts 
being usually the first stop to ecclesiastical appoint* 
menta. 

During the latter part of his rcsidonco at the Uni- 
versity he had been obliged to eke out his scanty 
means by giving instruction in classics, mathematics, 
and natural philosophy to some of hie fellow-students, 
for whom the lectures of the professors were too diffi- 
cult ; but the little that ho could earn in this way was 
insufHcient for his support, when by his father's death 
(174G) bo was thrown altogether on his own resources. 
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He therefore sought and obtained employnient as n 
resident tutor in families of distiactlon. He was thug 
engaged for nine years, and, according to bis own can- 
did confession in later years, there was liardly ever a 
tutor with a better tlicory or a worse practice. How- 
ever that may bo, he certainly guined the oScction of 
his pupils, and tlio respect of their parents. At the 
beginning of this period h<-' published his first work— 
an Essay on the estimation of vt's viva ; and towards 
the end of it his Kocund — a brief discussion of the 
question whether the length of the day Ims undergone 
any change, a question which had been proposed by 
the Berlin Academy as the subject for a prize essay, 
Kant argues that the tides must have the effect of 
retarding the earth's rotation, and he enters into a 
rough calculation of the amount of this retardation, 
his lii'st step lo a conjectural approximation being an 
estimate of the effect of the impulse of the water on 
the whole east coast of the AniBrican continent. His 
suggestion was sound' and sagacious ; but he overrated 
vastly the amount of the effect. He infeiTcd tliat the 
day had lengthened by about l|* in two thousand 
years. According to Deliiuuay, the actual amount of 
retardation is 1" in 200,000 years. This result is based 
on historical facts (tlie record of eclipses). Kant's was 
a purely physical calculation, and for this he did not 

' See an eaaaj* by tlie prest-nt writer on thf Tlu'Oiy of thu Tidps 
in the PhilMophiral Magaiinf, JaKMory, 1870; Fehruary, ta7[; aiid 
Januaiy, 1872 ; nad in the Qaarlerly Journal of Mathemaiict, March, 
IS7S; nad va. tbe amount of the retardiLttun, Hermaihma, 1882. 
(ThcKC essays have now boen puIiIisbGd in n voluiuo-) Kimt siibsf- 
qncntljr thought of tmother cause, vhich might operate in the oppo- 
site diri>ctioii, viz. the condenHatian of tbe interior purts of tbe eartb. 
De did not, however, pubtisb. the auggeation. 
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poseosa sufficient data. On account o£ tliis inovitable 
lack of precision, he did not offer his essay in compe- 
tition for the prize. 

The same essav contained another very remark- 
able suggestion in explanation of the fact, that the 
moon always presents the same face to the earth. In 
fact, if the moon were origfinally in a fluid state, the 
tides produced in it by the eartli (which would be very 
great) would similarly retard its rotation until tho fluid 
surface attained a position of equilibrium relatively to 
t)ie earth, i. e. until the moon rotated round its axis 
in the same time that it revolved round the earth. 
This speculation has been recently brought forward 
as novel. 

The conjecture as to the moon's original fluidity 
was no isolated one in Kant's mind ; on the contrary, 
he speaks of it as part of a general theoi-y of the 
lioaveus, which he was about to publish. In the fol- 
lowing year (1755), accordingly, he published (anony* 
moasly) an important work of about 300 pages, en- 
titled, A Gnieral Theory of the Heavens : or^ Essaff on the 
Mctbankal Origin of the Structure of the Universe, on the 
Principles o/Netoton. This work is an elaborate esposi- 
tion of the Nebular Theory, commonly called by the 
name of Laplace, although Laplace's SytUme du Monde 
was not published till forty years later (1796). Tho 
only considerable differences arc, first, that Laplace 
supposes the condensation of tho diffused mutter to be 
the result of cooling ; and, secondly, that he postulates 
an original movement of rotation ; whereas Kant 
thought he could account for both condensation and 
rotation from the two elementary forces of attraction 
and repulsion. It is not easy to say whether Laplace 

b 
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was aware of Kant's priority. He asserts, Inrleed, tliat 
he was not aware of any tlieory oxcopt Buffon's fa 
rather extravagant one); but then Laplnce never did 
acknowledge that he borrowed any tiling from anj'body 
else. Even when ho used the niathoniatical discoveriea 
of contemporary Frenchmen, he introduces them as if 
thoy were Iiis own ; how much more if ho adopted a 
suggestion of an anonymous German philosopher. If 
bo really did calculate on tbe ignorance of bis reader, 
the event has justiiicd his expectation ; for even those 
writers who mention Kant's priority speak as if Kant 
had merely thrown out a hint, while Laplace had 
developed a theory ; whereas, in fact, Kant wrote a 
treatise on the subject, and Laplace only a few pages.' 
Kant begins by defending his attempt against the 
possible objections of those who might regard it m an 
endeavour to dispenao with the necessity for a Divine 
Author. Such pertjons, ho says, appear to suppose 
that nature, left to its own laws, would produce only 
disorder, and that the adaptations we aduiii-c indicate 
the interference of a compelling hand, as if nature 
were a rebellious subject that could be reduced to 
order only by compulsion, or else wore an indepen- 
dent principle, whose properties are uncaused, and 
which God strives to reduce into the plan of His pur- 
poses. But, answers he, if the general laws of matter 
ai"e themselves a result of supreme wisdom, must they 
not be fitted to carry out its wise design ? In fact, 



' I do not suppoM it likely tlint Lopluco should liare socn Kant's 
ftnonymouii Itook, but it mnst l>o remfmhcrnfl fhat Xant metntioneil 
his tboor^ m aeTerol pul>licatiai», and {irubulily referred to it in bis 
lactUTM. 
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WO have here a ppwca-ful weapon in aid n f Thmi^prt. 
When wc trace certa in benefit •'**■■ 
yorkingoF the lawsi 



we see that these effects 
Are not produced' by chance, but that these Iaw« can 
work in no other way. But if the nature of thinga 
were independent and necessary, what an astoundln;^ 
accident, or rather what an impos«?ibility, would it not 
be that ihcy ?;hou1d fit together just aa a wise and 
good choice would hare made tlicni fit ! As this ap- 
plies to such reasoning in general^ so it applies also to 
the present undertaking. Wc shall find that matter 
had certain laws imposed on it, by virtue of which it 
necessarily produced the finest conibiuations. That 
there is a God is proved even by this, that Nature. 
even in chaos, coidd only proceed with regularity and 
order. 

He proceeds Ui work out in detail the problem 
«{ the formation of the planets out of the originally 
diffused matter, taking into consideration t!io eccen- 
tricities, inclinations, &c., of the planets, the rings 
of Saturn, the satellites, the comets. It is noticeable 
that ho docs not, like Laplace, regard the rings of 
Saturn as an illuHtration of his theory. On account 
of their largo inclination to the ecliptic ('-^8^), he 
tliought it necessary to assign to them a different 
origin. His hypothesis was, that they were pro- 
duced by emanations from the planet itself, and 
he showed further (as Laplace afterwards did) 
that the ring must have a movement of rotation, 
and tliat in consequence of the different velocities 
belonging to different distances from the planet, its 
^K^tability required that it should consist of several 
^^ distinct rings. This conjecture, or rather deduction, 
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has been verified. He also conjectured, aa a reralt ol 
hiB hypothesis regarding the formation of the ring, 
that the greatest velocity of rotation of particles of the 
inner riiig would be the Hanic as tliat of the planet's 
equator. From this consideration, combined with the 
assumption that the ring conforms to Kepler's third 
law, he deduced the time of the planet's rotation. He 
drew particular attention to this as tho first prediction 
of the kind. Hi.s deduction, howevorj has not been 
Terified. Saturn's time of n)tation is nearly double 
what it ought to be on Kant's theory.' Another con- 
jecture of his, subsequently verified, was, that there 
are planets beyond Saturn. Later, he conjectured aht> 
the existence of a planet between Mars and Jupiter.* 

Kant then extends his view to the sidereal system. 
He states that the first to suggest to him that the fixed 
stars constituted a syHteni was Wright, of Durliani.' 
Kant develops this conception. If gravitation is a 



' Kant aasumetl too hcirtily tbat TCc pUV* tliiTil law npplies to the 
particli^* of tlin ring, wliich iioioii ut-t to sMpposiiig that ihi-ir inutiiid. 
distiirbancGH arc ncgligibtc. Yet, oonnidering tlie form of tbe rings, 
tiiB ia not a violent hypotheiiH. 

*I*f>!/it, Geogr., p. -119. 

» Wright's work was Bntitlsti, An Original Throry : or, a A^ew Bypn~ 
th«${$o/the Vnirrnt foanifi en tht Latet o/NatnTe. By Thonius Wright, 
o( I>urhara. Londoii, 1750, It is singular that tbe sptculdttunsof 
tliia ingenious au'l original writer have boen saved from oblivion is 
hia own country by Knnt, who -was indcbttd for his knnwlcilge of 
them to atii-nniin jieriodiool. Prof. Do Morgnn hoa ilfscribcd Wright's 
work ttt sotuB loilgtli in tho Jf'Jn'ioaophiettl JStugatitit for April, 18>18 ; 
but Du Morgiiu's fttteuliuu wtis ilrawn to it by Aiago's notice in the 
Annuaire for 18! 2 ; sdJ Anigo, who had not seen the book, only know 
it through Kiint'8 reference. Tlicrc is on accoimt of "Wriglit in th« 
OtntUman't Jlajatine, p. 1793, toI. 63. 
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uiiircrsat property of matter, we canuot suppose the 
sun's attractive force limited to our system ; but if it 
extends to tlic nearest fixed star, and if the fixed stai-s, 
like suns, cxerciac a similar force around them, then 
tliey would, sooner or later, fall together if not pre- 
vented (like the planets) by a centrifugal force. 
Hence we may conclude that all the stars of the 
firmament have their own orbital motion, If we cou- 
ceire our planetary system multiplied a thousand-fold, 
and the several bodies in it to bo self-luminous, the 
appearance, as seen from the earth, would resemble 
that of the Milky AVay. The form of the heaven of 
tlie fixed stars then is in great an effect of the same 
systematic arrangement as our system in little; our 
suu with the other stars are, in short, the planets of 
a vaster system, which is, in fact, the Milky Waj'.' 
There may be many such systems, aud some of these 
Diiiy appear to us as nebulae, and these being seen 
obliquely would present an elliptic form. Tlio Milky 
Way seen from a sufficient distance would appear 
like one of these elliptic nebula;. But these' systems, 
again, may be mutually related, and constitute to* 
gcthcr a still more immeasurable system. This opens 
to us a Wew into the infinite field of creation, and 
gives us a conception of the work of God suitable to 
tliC infinity of the great Creator. If the magnitude 
of a planetary sj'steni in which the earth is as a gi'ain 
of sand fills our undcrstaudiug with wonder, with 
what amazement are we seized when wo consider the 
vast multitude of worlds and systems which constitute 

^ ■ 

W ' UisnggBctiaa «l Eunt's uitioipdted Lambert's timiJur sugg^s- 

■ tion \)j nx yvsra. 
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tho Milky Way ; and bow is this auiazcment increase 
again wlien we learn that nil these immeasurablo star 
Bystciiis are in their tuni only a unit in a number 
whose limit we know not, and which is perhaps as 
inconceivably great as the former, wliile it is itself 
the unit of a now combination.' There is here a 
veritable abyss of immensity in which all human 
power of conception is lost. The wisdom, the good- 
ness, tho power, that are revealed are infinite, and in 
the same degree fruitful and active ; the plan of it» 
rcvclaticn must, therefore, be equally infinito. Ho 
yentares upon the conjecture (giving his reasons) tlmt 
nature may in course of time bo again reduced to 
chaos, and again emerge like a phoenix from ita 
ashes. When wo contemphile nature in these suc- 
cessive changes, carrying out the plan by which God 
reveals Himself in wonders that fill space and eternity, 
the mind is overwhelmed with astonishment ; but not 
satisfied with tins vast yet perishable object, the soul 
desires to know more nearly tliat Being whoso intelli- 
gence and whose greatness are tJie source of that light 
which spreads as from a centre over all nature. With 
what awe must not the soul regard even its own 
nature, when it reflects that it shall outlive all these 
changes. "0 happy," he exclaims, " when amid the 
tumult of the elements and tho ruin of nature it is 
placed on a height fi'om whence it can, as it were, see 
beneath its feet the desolation of all perishablo things 



' This coocuption is iiUmloil to in the Criftqus of Practical lieasim, 
p. 376. HumliolLlt erroneou§ly iili.'iitifi«s Kunl's view of the iieljiiltB 
with that of Lambert Bud Hnllty : Cogmot (Stthinc's trttnal-)i "!• '^-t 
p. 33S. 
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of the world. Reason could not even dare to wish for 
such ImpjiineBs, but Revelation teaches us to hope for 
it with confidence. When the fetters that have bound 
us to the vanity of the creature have fallen off, the 
immortal spirit will find itself in the enjoyment of 
true happiness in communion with the infinite lieing. 
The contemplation of the harmony of universal nature 
with the will of God must fill with ever-increatring 
satisfaction the rational creature who finds himself 
united to this source of all perfection.* Viewed from 
this centre, nature will show on all sides nothing but 
stability and fitness ; it** changes cannot interfere with 
the happinetss of a creature who has reached thin 
height. In sweet foretaste of this condition the soul 
can esercii^e its mouth in those songs of praise with 
which all eternity shall ring: — 

" • Wh«n nature fails, and day and night 

Dtvidp thy v-nrks no more, 
"iSj «T«r'gniU-faI lii.-iitt, Lord, 

Thy mi-tvy shall ulorc. 
TbrouKli uU cU'raity to thoo 

A. jcylu] »<>Dg I 'U nu*c ; 
For, oh ! eternity 'a too short 

To ntt«r all thy praist'.' "■ Abbimtt. 

Discussing tlio question, whether the planets are in- 
habited, he states his opinion that it would be absurd 
to deny this as to all or even most of them. Rut in 
the wealtli of nature, in which worlds and systems are 
to the whole creation only sundust, there may well be 

* C«in|iia« Bithop Butler's noond Ssnnon on Qt« Loro of Ood, 
vbpre he i|H!a]cB of viewing the scbemo of tbo ouirorM in the mind 
that pnjeHed it. 

' Quoted by Eant from a Oerman ttonalatioii. 
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waste and uninhabited places as there are uninhabited 
waste on our own earth. Perhaps, indeed, he adds,^ 
some of the planets are not yet brought into a stat« 
fit for habitation ; it may take thousauds of years to 
bring the matter of a great planet into a steady con- 
dition. Jupiter appears to be in tliis transition state. 
One planet may come to ita perfection thousands of 
years later than another.' We may be sure that most 
of the planct-s arc iii habited, and those that arc not will 
he so in duo time. Ho imagines that the further tbs' 
planets are from the sun the more the inltabitants excel 
in liveliness and'distinctness of thought. Indulging in 
fancy, he asks, Does sin exist in those worlds ? and 
suggests that perhaps the beings in the inferior planets 
may be too low to be responsible ; those in the supe- 
rior planets too wise and too elevated to fall into sin, 
with the exception, perhaps, ol Mars. Perhaps, ho 
adds, some of those bodies may he preparing for our 
future liabitationi who knows whether the satellites 
which revolve round Jupiter arc Jcstiued one day to 
illunmie us ? " No one, however, will base his hopes 
of the future on such uncertain fancies. When cor- 
ruption has claimed its part in human nature, then 
shall the immortal spirit swiftly soar above all that is' 
finite, and continue its existence in a now relation to 
the whole of nature arising from its nearer relation to 
the Supreme Being. When we gaze on the starry 
lioavcns with our mind filled with such thoughts as 
have here been expressed, while all nature is at rest 
and our senses also in repose, the hidden faculties of 

^ This ttuggestion also baa been lately developed iu a popular 
mutDcr, IU a noveltj. 



tho iramortal soul speak in a language unutterable, 
aud {ore us conceptions winch can be felt but not 
described. If there arc on this planet thinking beings 
80 base as to bind themselves to the scr?icc of corrup- 
tion, in spite of all that draws them away from it, how 
unhappy is this globe to produce such miserable crea- 
tures ! but how happy, on the other hand, that under 
conditions worthy of all acceptation a way is opened 
to them to attain to a happiness and a dignity in- 
finitely beyond all the advantages which the most 
fiivourable arrangements of nature can reach in all 
tho bodies of the universe I" 

The reader who is interested iu Kant biniselF will 
i-eadily pardon this long notice of a work to which ho 
attached some importance. At Its first publication it 
was dedicated to the king, Frederick the Gi-eat, ami 
the theory developed in it is frequently referred toby 
Ivant in his subsequent writings," for ho never ceased 
to take an interest in these subjects. So late as 1785 
he wrote an essay on the volcanoes in the moon, with 
reference to an observation of Uerscheh In tliis Paper 
he suggests a mode of accounting for the great heat of 
t!io sun, and (originally) of tho planets. His sugges- 
tion is based on the discovery of Crawford, that heat 
is developed by condensation. On the hypothesis then 
that the sun and planets were formed by tho condunsa- 
tion of mutter onginally difTuscd through the whole 

, ' la ] 763 lie n-pVBtvfl tbc uubstiuica of it in tb« trvutiw, Der tiusig 
mOgtM* Stu!ti4grmt4 w eintr DtnutHitratMn 4*i Dum^m Octitt. Hu 
lliore mcntiunH tlmt t)i« fornipr vork was oompuratiTelj little kuowo, 
u it luid b«ea published osunymotitlf . In 1791 he cauBed an extract 
from it (ooataJniug vliatlio thought worth preaervitif;) t« bv appcoiled 
l-iSumiurr'struDftlntiunufEcnwliul: "OiitlieKtrncLurcoftlifUvareat.*' 
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Space, this heat would be a direct coii8eqnence of ft 
condcD!«ation. Still later, in 1794, writing on the in- 
fluence of the moon on tbo woathor, he throws out thej 
suggestion that the moon's centre of gravity may (fori 
reasons which he givoa) lie beyond its centre of figure' ij 
a consequence of which would be that any air and watei 
which might be upon its surface would be collected at 
the side remote from us. 

In anuthor instance, both Kant and Laplace might 
have bad reason to say, " Fcreant qui ante uos nosliu 
dixerunt." In 1756 Kant wrote a short Paper on the 
theory of the winds, in which, for the first time, as 
lio believed, he gave the true account of tlie trade 
winds and monsoons. Halley bad sbo^vn that the 
effect of the sun in heating the atmosphere at the 
equator would bo to cause an indraught towards tlio 
equator from north and south. This indraught, ac- 
cording to him, naturally followed tlie daily course of 
tlic sun, and hence the eoHtiug.* Kant showed that 
this theory was untenable. In fact, the wind would 
tend rather to meet the aun, the region to the west 
being the cooler. Nor could a wind from such a cause 
extend with nearly equal force all round the earth. 
Kant showed further, that owing to the difference in 
the velocity of rotation between the parts near tiie 
equator and those near the polcM, all winds that move 
from the poles towards the equator tend to become 
more and more easterly, and those that move from 
the equator towards the jjoles become more and more 



■ This conjecture al»o Ii&i twen ooDfirmcd. 

' PhUoB. 2'ratis., vol. xvi. A Bhort time prorioualy one Dr lialer 
prnpuuiiik'tl tliv Eiii^itfir tlicor)' tliut tliu tmilu wiiLils werv cuuiud by 
tlio brtutb uf till! murine pUat Siirgasso.— (/ijt/., vol. xiv.) 



westerly.' Hence, in the nortliem hemisphere erei'V 
north wind tends to become a nortli-east, and every 
ttouth wind a south-west wind. In the aouthcm hemi- 
sphere, on the contrary, south winds tend to become 
south-east, and north winds north-west. He follows 
out in some detail the general principles of this circu- 
lation of the atmosphere. We can thus explain, for 
instance, themonsooneof thelndianOcean, &c., which 
blow from April to September from the south-we«t ; 
for when the sun is north of the equator the wind 
blows from the equator towards these parts, and there- 
fore takes a soutli- westerly direction. Ag^nin, the cur- 
rent from the poles towai*ds the equator is baluncud 
by a counter current, the heated air in the upper 
strata at the equator overflowing as it were towards 
the poles. When this descends, or overcomes tlie 
weaker motion of the lower strata, it becomes in the 
northern hemisphere a westerly wind, such as prevail 
between the 28th and 40th degrees of latitude. Kant 
subsequently introduced this theory into his course 
of lectures on Physical Geography, which was very 
numerously attended. Lajdace propounded the same 
theory forty year& later. 



' Kant biiuevll aays thnt, ns fur ua lio Lut^^w, uv prorious writi-r 

hod otntml this principle, and be vaa woU read in nich sukjrots at 

tliat timo. It had, lowcvcr, been stated bv Geo. Hadley (not " S*^x- 

Unt" Uttilloy) in 173S {PAit IV«*#., vol.'xxxix., pub. ITas). Hat 

Jliul)i'j''i>i>iiper attracteil nu attention ; auilD'Aleuiticrrt, in bt« Uvfluo* 

I tioDS on tho Causes of the Winds (17-17), wbich obtained the prise 

affered by the Berlin Acftdomy. ivjectB tlio heat of tfao i&n «• a oauae, 

end makes ull thv phi.-n<)mcna depend on the attraction of tho ann and 

iiiooD. iu the FiX'Sth Kncy<:lop6dio (1765, uino yean after Kant'* 

I'npor, thirty after Uarlley't), this ia combined wttb Ualley'a theory, 

I iind it ia enggeatcd further that ths moiiaoonfl may be duo to tliu 

1 iMitiag of sDow, tho cxholotiona from mooatwaa, fte. 
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pfiSMhl ^ pematuir atwe-^B*paf nf iha Frit tmrfi of G od. 
The proof devel oped i ^ this E saay i s founded on t he 
pTtuctpIe that every |^«lyM1i^y^f f k mt.flnf»n preauppoyfia^ 
an afit||Bl lg,giia^iur fl^iwfT ^n whioh H d»paade. This 

he characterizes as a raoi"o thorouglily d priori argu- 
ment than any other that lias been proposed, since it 
does not assume any actual fact of existence. I need 
not explain how he develops step by step the attri- 
butes of Unity, Intelligence, &c. At a later period 
he himself abandoned this Hue of argument. How- 
ever, the greater part of the Essay is occupied with 
remarks on design in the constitution of nature, and 
with an exposition of the theory dcvehipcd in the 
above-mentioned treatise on the structure of the hea^ 
vens. We may, he obaoi*veii, argue from design, cither 
as exhibited in a contingent arrangement, for example, 
in the body of au animal or in a plant; or we may 
argue from the necessary results of the constitution of 
matter, the laws of uiotien, &c. The latter method 
hu.3 the great advantage of presenting tlie First Cause 
not merely as an architect, but as a creator. From 
this point of view he instances first the simplicity and 
hurmony resulting from tlie geometrical conditions of 
space, £.ff. that if we seek all the paths whicli a falling 
body would traverse either to or from the same point 
in the same time, they are found to be chords of the 
same cii'cle. Again, he takes the manifold and har- 
monious benefits resulting by necessary laws from the 
mere fact of the existence of an atmosphere. There 
may bo many reasons for its existence : if we suppose 
its primary purpose to be that it should serve for 
respiration, we find that its existence leads to other 
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important bDneficial results. It iiiakes clouds possible 
whicli intercept excessive heat, prevents too rjipid onul- 
iug and drying, and keeps the land supplied Tvitli the 
necessaiy moisture from the great resorroirof the sea. 
By causing twilight it prevents the strain on tlie ©yes 
which would be caused by the audden change from day 
to night. Its existence prevents rain from dropping 
with too great force, and its pressure makes sucking 
possible. If it occurs to anyone to say — Oh, these are 
all the necessary results of the nature of matter, &c., 
he answers: Yes, it is just this tliat shovv.s that they 
proceed from a wise Creator. He treats of the laws 
of motion from tho sauio [joint of view, and then takes 
occasion to show how the laws of tlie planetary motions 
rosultfrom the simplest laws of matter, attraction, and 
repulsion. 

In conclusion, he remarks tha tjyhilo it is o f the 
greatest consct^uence tobc convin ced of the exis tence 
ofGod, it is by no meansuecessary to ha Tg a demon- 
strafion ol if, and t^ose who cunnoi .grasp the d mnon - 
itraiive proof are advised to hold fast by tlie more 
"easily apprehended proof from design. Hardly, in- 
deed, ho observes, would anyone stake his whole 
happiness on the correctness of a metaphysical proof, 
especially if it were opposed to the convictions of 
sense. The argument from design is more sti'iktng 
and vivid, as well as easy to the common understand- 
ing, and more natural than any other. It altjo gives 
an idea of the wisdom and providcucc, &.Q., of God. 
which comes home and has the greatest effect in pro- 
ducing awe and humility; and it is in fine more prac- 
tical than any other, oven in the view of a philosopher. 
It does not, indeed, give a definito abstract idea of 
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Divinity, nor does it claim mnthcmaticul certainty ; 
but so many proofs, each of great force, tako posses- 
sion of tlie 8ou!, and the speculation may calmly 
follow since conviction baa preceded — a conviction 
far above the force of any subtile objections. 

In the same year in which Kant published his 
Theory of the Ufavens, he issued his first metaphysical 
treatise, Princtpiontm Primorum Coyniiionis Metaphi/sicw 
Kova Dilticuiatio^ and publicly defended it us an ex- 
ercise prior to his obtaining permission to deliver 
lectures in the University as a " Privat-Docent." He 
forthwith commenced lecturing on mathematics and 
physics ; to these sobjects he afterwards added 
lectures on philosophy, natural theology, physical 
geography, anthropology, and fortification. He hod 
already bo great a reputation, that at his first lecture 
the room (in his ovn\ house) was filled literally to 
overflowing, the students crowding even on the utairs. 
Qis lectures are thus described by the celebrated 
Herder, who attended them in the years 1702—1704 : 
"I have had the good fortune to know o philosopher 
who was my teacher; he had the happy sprightliness 
of a youth, and this I believe he retains even in old 
ag«. His open, thoughtful brow was tlie seat of 
unruffled calmness and joy ; discourse full of thought 
flowed from his lips ; jest and wit and humour were 
at his command, and his lecture was the most enter- 
taining conversation. With the same genius with 
which ho criticised Leibnitz, Wolf, Crusius, Hume, 
and expounded the laws of Newton and Kepler, he 
would also take up the writings of Rousseau, or any 
recent discovery in nature, give his estimate of them, 
and como back again to the knowledge of nature and 
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to the moral wortli of man. Nntiiral Wstor}', natural 
pliilosopliy, the history of nations and human nature, 
mathematics, and experience — these were the sources 
from which he enlivened hia lecture and his conrersa- 
tion. Nothing worth knowing was indifferent to him ; 
no party, no sect, no desire of fame or profit had the 
smallest charm for him compared with the ndvance- 
mont and elucidation of the truth. He encouraged 
and urged to independent thought, and was far from 
wisliing to dominate. This man, wliom I name with 
the greatest gratitude and reverence, is Immanuel 
Kant; his image stands pleasantly before me." His 
lectm'es attracted many hearers of mature age, and 
visitors to Konigsberg even prolonged their stay for 
the purpose of attending them. At the same time 
he continued to act as tutor to young nion specially 
entmstcd to his care, who lived with him. 

He had to wait fifteen years in the position of 
"Privat- Decent" before obtaining a professorship. 
He liod, indeed, been offered a professorship by the 
Government before this, but it was almost the only 
chair wiiich he felt he could not worthily fill — the 
Chair of Poetry. This involved not only the censor- 
ship of new poems, but the composition of pocuts for 
academic celebrations, and Kant decUned the offica 
In the following year he was appointed subOibrarinn 
at the modest salary of 62 thalers. This was his first 
official appointment {ai. 42). Four years later he 
waa nominated to the professorship of Logic and 
Metaphysics', with an income (from all sources) of 



' Not of 3Iatliemotic8, m u »ometiincs <Utc<]. Ttui Choir of 
Uutbeuaticjt iru oQfrvtl to Kutt, but Bucic, the prof«wor of Lo^ 
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400 tlmlcra. This wns ultimately increased to 690i 
This was of course exclusive of fees from Htudcnis.' 
He inaugurated his professorship by defending his 
pssay, De mundi semibiluf aique intelh'gihUis forma ei 
principiis. In this he distin^ishes the KCUMhle ap- 
prehension of phenomena from the Concept of the 
Understanding, just as in the Critique of Pure lieason. 
Ho shows, precisely as in the latter work, that space 
and time are forms of the intuitions of sense. 

As professor, he continued to lecture in the same 
wide circle of subjects as before. The lectures on 
physical geo^riipliy and anthropology were especially 
popular. He wati fond of studying nature, hut ejipe- 
cially human nature in all its phai^cs, and took great 
pleasure iu reading books of travel, although ho never 
travelled. Having an excellent memory and a lively 
power of imagination, he could digtinctly picture to 
himself, even in minute detail, the several objects 
described. On one occasion ho described Westminster 
Bridge, its form, dinienaionsj &c., with such detail 
and distinctness, that an Englishman who was present 
thought he was an architect, and liad spent some 
years in London. At another time be spoke of Italy 
as if he had known it from long pcrsonnl acquaint- 
ance. So popular were his lectures, that we find Von 
Zedlitz, the Prussian Minister, writing from Berlin to 
say that ho is reading with pleasure an imperfect 
manuscript report of the lectures on Physical Geo- 
graphy, and requesting Kant to favour liiin with a 



nnd Mctiip])ynicr, (loarotl it, and Kant Itimeelt preferred the Intti-i 
chuir. Jiuck, thei-L-fori;, l)«c&mc prof«eeor of Hatlii-matics, u&<L Kanl 
took his place. 



correct copy. These lectures were published in 1802. 
The lectures on Antfiropology had appeared iu 17&8. 
Both works arc written in an extremely interesting 
and popuhir style, and those on Anlhi-opology are 
full of entertaining remarks and illustnitive anecdotes, 
not without humour. Thus speaking of the cniotiong 
that nature employs for the promotion of health, 
which arc chiefly laughing and weeping, he remarks 
that anger also conduces to hoaltli, if one con indulge 
in a good scolding without fear of opposition ; and 
in fact many a housewife gets no hcartj- 'exercise, 
except in scolding her children and scrvant.s, and 
provided these take it patiently, a pleasant feeling of 
fatigue spreads itself through the organism. This sort 
of exercise, however, ho adds, is not without danger, 
a-s the object of the scolding may possibly resist. 
Kven when lecturing on Metaphysics, Kant is said to 
hove been lucid and interesting. When the difficulty 
of his writings was complained of, he used to say that 
ho wrot© for thinkers by profossion, and xvith these 
technical expressions had the advantage of bi-evitj'. 
Besides, said he, it flatters the vanity of the reader to 
find perplexities and obscurities here and there, which 
he can solve by his own aeuteness. But in his lectures 
ho endeavoured to be clear and intelligible. He 
sought, as he expressed it, to teach " not philosophy, 
but to pliilosophizG." In one of his letters he states that 
liti wa^ unceasingly observant of phenomena and their 
laws, even in common life, so that, from first to last, 
his hearers should not have to listen to a dry exposi- 
tion, but be interested by being led to compare his 
remarks with their own observations. 

It was his custom to keep his eyes fixed on sonic 
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particular etuJcut sitting near liiin, pcrhajis in ordei 
to juJge from tho Iiearer's countenanee wlietlier ho' 
was making liiinscU understood. So Arago, in lita 
popular 160101*68, used to select for the same purpose 
tho most stupid-looking person in the audicnco, con- 
tinuing hin explanations until tlie person "fixed" 
showed HigiLS of intclli|rc>ncc. Witli Kunt, linwovcr, 
tlie conaeq^uences were disastrous if the student hap- 
pened to have any peculiarity or defect, either in 
person or dress. One day the student thus selected 
happened to have lost a button from his coat. Kaut'a 
glance recurred to the vacant spot, and during the 
whole lecture his thoughts were distracted, and even 
confused, in a manner inexplicable to tlioso who were 
not in the secret. 

Ho did not like to see his hearers taking notes ; 
but would say, "Put up your pencils, gentlemen," 
and would not begin until thoy had done so. The 
reason of this was that he thought such attempts at 
reporting interfered ^Wth their attention to the matter 
of the loctm-e, by fixing itou the words. Some of his 
hearers took full notes, nevertheless. 

In 1775 he formed the design o£ writing a Critical 
Examination of Pure Reason, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical, the former part of which he hoped to complete 
in three months. The months grow to years. Six 
years later lie writes that he expects it to appear 
" this summer," and that it would not be a large 
volume. It did not see the light, however, until 
1781, nine years after he had announced that it 
would be ready in three mouths. When this master- 
work was produced, Kant was fifty-seven years o£ 
age. He states himself that it was Hume that roused 
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liim from his dog-matic slumber, and compollcd him 
to seek a solid barrier against scepticism.' 

It is stated on Kant's own authority that ho did 
not eommit to writing a single Bontonco in this work, 
on which he had not first asked the judgment of his 
friend Green. A man to whom Kant showed such 
deference deserres a brief notice. He was an English 
merchant, and during the American Wur of Indcjjcn- 
dence happened to be present when Kant, who sym- 
patliizod with the Americans, denounced the conduct 
of England in strong- terms. Green sprang up in a 
rage, declai-cd that Kant's words were a jjcrsonal 
insult to him as an Knglishuiau, and demanded satis- 
faction. Kant replied so calmly and persuasively that 
Green shook hands with him, and they became fast 
friends, and continued so until the death of Green in 
1784, a loss which Kant deeply felt. 

Of the Critique of Pure Reason I need not here 
speak. Suffice it to say, that as Locke's attempt to 
keep the mind from "going beyond its tether" was 
followed at no long interval by the Idealism of Ber- 
keley, and the annihilating Scepticism of Ilume, so 
Kant's analogous attempt led in a still shorter space 
to the most complete idealism and transcendentalism. 
Indeed his reviywers not unnaturally mistook him for 
on idealist, and Uamann called him the Prussian Hume. 



' Itmaj i>CThaf« be interertine to note that both BerkcLej- and 
HiiSQC i>ro«]ure<l tLetr greatest philoeopliiral worke bcfgrc tlu) age of 
tliirty. Ficlit« wrot« lits " WiswuschafttlcliTO " «t tbirty-tlir««. Od 
tbe othor band, Lofkc ani] Bi-id, who»e object wa», liko Kant's, to 
laiw a barrier against MvpttcuiD, uid to atcvrtaia tbo axteat aad 
limits of tbu powen of tbtt mind, both published their first plulo- 
•opliiul Irvatiws after fiftT. 
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The wort excited a lively controversy in the pliilost 
pliical wurld, but most of the publications to which ib| 
gave rise have boon long forgotten. Kant's fame, Iiow-j 
ever, lose to the highest, and Konigsbcrg became a] 
shrine to which students and tourists madopitgrimages.] 
The Critique of Pure Reason was to be followed^ 
by the Metaphysical Elements of Natural Philosoplp 
and of Moral Philosophy. The former appeared inj 
1786, under the title Metaphyauche An/angsgriind^ der\ 
Natururmenschaft} The views respecting motion witbj 
which this treatise commences had, however^ alread; 
been published as a progranimo of lectures in 1758,J 
Motion i» only relative to the surrounding space. 
While I sit with a ball on the table before me in tlioj 
cabin of a ship moored in a river, I soy that the ball 
18 at rest; I look out and see that the ship has beea 
unmoored, and is drifting westward ; the bull then ii 
moving. But I reiiect that the earth is rotating with 
greater velocity eastward ; the ball then is moving-] 
eastward. Nay; for the earth in its orbit is moving*] 
westward with still higher speed. The orbit itself i&l 
moving, I ciiuuot tell how rapidly, nor do I know in 
what direction. In any ca-^o tlien it is the same thing- j 
whether I regard a point as moving in its space, or] 
regard tiio space as moving and the point as at rest. 
Hence the law of the composition of motions resulta-j 
directly ; for if A be a point having a motion of ono 
foot per second westward, and two feet per second 
southward, I can regard it as having only the south-' 
ward motion, wliilethe space in which it is, is moving 
one foot per second eastward. At the end, therefore, 
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of one second, the point will be found two feet to the 
south ; and as it.s Rpaco in moving: co^t has left it one 
foot behind, it will also be one foot west, relatively to 
its surrounding space. This is the same as if it had 
moved in tlie diagonal of the parallelogram. Kant 
cliiimed as an advantage of l\m proof, that it repre- 
sented the i-csultant motion, not as an effect of the two 
motions, but as actually including thorn. It is in- 
compfti-ably simpler and more philosophical ihan the 
proof given by D'Alombort, and other contemporary 
mathematicians. When wc treat of collision of bodies, 
this mode of viewing the matter bucomes alwolutely 
indispensable. If the body A is approaching the 
body B (equal to it) with a velocity of two degrees, 
•wc regard A as moving with a ^peod of one degree, 
while B and iU space move one degree in the opposite 
direction- The motions being equal and opposite, the 
result of their contact is mutual rest f but, asthe«pace 
is moving, this reiJt is equivalent to a motion of the two 
bodies iu contact, relative to the surrounding space, 
and in amount one degree. If the bodies are unequal 
and have unequal velocities, wc have onl}' to divide 
thf velocities in the invei-se proportion of the niaMes, 
and aA8ign to the space the motion which we take from 
one to add to the other, and the result will again be 
mutual rest, which is equivalent to a motion of the 
bodies in contact, with a velocity equal and opposite 
to wliat we have assigned to the Space. We can in 
tlii» way banish altogether the notion of rw iuertia. 

Matter could not exist unless there were both a 
repulsive force and an attractive force. If attraction 
only existed, matter would be condensed into a point; 
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if repulsion only, it would be tlispei-sed infinifcl 
The relative inconipressibility of matter is nothings 
but the repulsive force emonaling from points, whicli 
increases as the distance diminishes (perhapit inversely 
as the cube), and would therefore require an infinite 
pressure to overcome it altogether. Physical contact 
18 the immediate action and reaction of inconii)res8i- 
bility. The action of matter on matter wilhout con- 
tact is what is called actio in dutaNi, and the attraction 
of gravitation is of this kind. Both attraction and 
repulsion being elementary forces, arc inexplicable^ 
but the force of attraction is not a whit more incom- 
prehensible than the original repulsive force. In- 
compresfiibility appears more comprehensible, solely 
because it is immediately presented to the sensest, 
whereas attraction in only inferred. It seems at 6rst 
sight a contradiction to say that a body can act where 
it is not; but in fact wc might rather say, that every- 
thing in space acts where it is not ; for to act where it 
is, it should occupy the very same space as the thing* 
acted on. To say that there can ho no action without 
physical contact is as much as to say that matter can 
act only by the force of inconipressibility: in other 
words, that repulsive forces are either the only forces 
of matter or tlie conditions of all its action, which is 
a groundless assertion. The ground of the mistake 
is a confusion between mathematical contact and 
physical contact. That bodies attract one another 
without contact, means that they approach one an- 
other according to a certain law, without any force of 
repulsion being required as a condition; and this is 
just as conceivable as that they should separate from 






one another without un nttractive force being sup- 
posed as a condition.' 

Kant, however, thouglit it conceivable that iu the 
case of chemical solution there might be complete 
interporietrntion or *' intussusception." On this view 
of matter wo may, he remarks, regard matter as in- 
finitely divisible. 

Tlio Fundiimental Principles of the Metaph^sic of 
Morals bad Bjipoarod the year before the last-men- 
tioned work, and was followed in 1788 '^ the Critiatl_ 
Exmnination of Practical Reason. Both those are tran>!- 
ated in the present volume. The few remarks I 
have to offer on them will bo found at tlio end of 
the Memoir. I n 1700 was ]>ubliBhed the Critical 
Bxaminaiion of the Faculty of Judgment 

The essay on the corruplion of human nature, 
which forms the third ])art of this volume, appeared 
in 1792 ill a Berlin mafe'aziue. Four years boforo 
this an edict had been issued, limiting the frcedom 
of the Press, and appointing special ceneors, whoso 



' Before lejuiing this work of Kant's 1 had miiJo u ri'mark to Iha 
vHiiii in Sight and Touch, p. 76, with relfrcnec to the atate- 
. of ITamiUon and others, that Sight is u ntwlilifntion ot Touch. 
" Contact is usually undcmtootl to mean tho approach o( two boJic-i, 
I that no epacB iaterrencs hetweco them ; but in thi* sense there « 
ally no such tbbg as contact is iiutitre. Phj-Hicullj- epMlcing, 
bodies in contact arc only at nich a distaDve that thoni is a wRnble 
■M to nenrvr appmnoh. Sonsatian bj coutai.-t thi-ii it aonaation 
xesUtance ; to wit then that sight is a modifiialioD of touch, ia to 
[■ay tlint the antecodcnt of riuaa ta tho excrciao or feeling at the some 
repuUiTo force, vhich ia a phyaicid hypothesis, auJ, ooDeid«r«d oa 
BQch, is in fact ahmrd. Between poudviablu aub»taiicc8 and light, 
oontact, in tho oonw juat spMiflod, ia cither impoasiblo or ia the oor- 
mal oonditioD." 
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businesa was to examine an to the ortliodoxyj not only 
of book?, but of professor*, lecturers, and tlicolog-ical 
candidates. The magazine in question was printed 
in Jenu; but in order to avoid any appearance of 
underband dealing, Kant expressly desired tbat hia 
essay sliould be submitted to the Berlin licensing 
autliority, who gave his imprimatur, on the ground 
that only deep thinkers i-ead Kant's works. Tho 
second part of the work on tho Theory of Religion 
was refon-ed to the theological censor, who refused his 
impnmalur. Kant accordingly submitted his essay to 
the censorship of the theological faculty of Konigs- 
borgf, and this unanimously sanctioned the publica- 
tion, which reached a second edition in the following 
year. The Berlin censors were naturally annoyed at 
this way of escaping their decision, and tho severo 
remarks in the preface did not tend to conciliate them. 
A few months afterwards Kant received an order 
from the king (Frederick William II.), forbidding 
him to teach or write anything further in tliis man- 
ner. Kant did not mention the order oven to hia 
intimate friends, A slip of paper, found after Ins 
death, contained thin reflection : " To deny one*s 
inner conviction is mean, but in such a case as this 
silence is the duty of a Kubject ; and, altliougli a man 
must say only what is true, it is not always a duty to 
say all the trutli pnblicly." He therefore, in his reply 
to tho king, declared that to avoid all suspicion, he, 
'as his Majesty's most loyal subject," solemnly en- 
gaged to refrain from writing or lecturing on reli- 
gion, natural or revealed. The words, "as your 
Majesty's most loyal subject," were inserted with the 
intention of limiting his engagement to the life of 
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tlie king, and on the death of Fi-cderick William in 
1797, Kant regarded liiinaclf as free, and publislied 
his Omtest of the FiwuHies {i.e. of the Academical 
Faculties). 

Id 1797 Kant ceased to lecture publicly. In the 
same year he published his Metapli^sie<il Elements of' 
Morals, which treats of the several virtues and vices 
in detail,' and Metaphysical Elements of Law. After the 
publication of these, he seems to have been regarded 
as a counsellor to be consulted in all difliciiltiosj and 
an authority in all questions of conscience. The pains 
hi! took fu give I'cal assistance in sucli cases, buth b}' 
his own reflection, and by inquiring from his col- 
leagues, arc attested by his written and often cor- 
rected memoranda. As an example may be raentlonod 
the question whether inoculation was morally allow- 
able or not. This question was addressed to him at 
the sanjo time by a ProfciMsor of Medicine in Halle, 
and by a young nobleman who was going to bo 
nmrricd, and whose bride wished to be inoculated. 
Kant'g reply is not known, although some memoranda 
for it exisL 

After this time he began to feel the burden of age, 
and his powers, mental and bodily, gradually failed. 
He was quite aware of his condition, and resigned. 
** Gentlemen," said he one day, ** I do not fear to die. 
1 assure you, as iu the presence of God, that if on this 
very night, suddenly the summons to death were to 
reach uie, I should bear it with calmness, should raise 
my hands to heaven, and say, 'Blessed bo God!* 
Were it indeed possible that such a whisper as this 

■ Translated by 31r. Scmplc. Edlaburgli, 1836; lt-uaa«d, 1869; 

3nl eiliUon, Edinburgli, 1871. 
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could reach my car — * Fourscore years tliou hast lived, 
in wliich time thou hast inflicted, much evil upon thv' 
fcllow-mcn,' the case would bo otlicrwific." This waa 
gpokoHj says Wasianski, in a tone of earnest sincerity. 
Two days after his seventy-ninth bii-thday he wrote in 
his memoranda : "According to the Bible our lifo lasts 
seventy years, and if very long, fourscore years, and 
though it was pleasant, it haa been labour and sorrow.'" 
Up to this time he was able to read tho smallest print 
without spectacles, although ho had lost the sight of 
one eye nearly twenty years before. But soon after 
ho had written this uiomoraiidutn his sight also failed, 
and he died in February, 1804, in his oiglitioth year. 
His body was so dried up that the physicians »aid 
they had hardly ever soon so wasted a body. Indeed 
he had himself said jestingly sonio years before, that 
he thought he had reached the minimum of muscular 
substance' 

Kant was of weak frame, and still weaker muscular 
power ; ho was barely five feet in height.* His chest 
was flat, almost concave, the right shoulder slightly 
crooked, his complexion fresh, his forehead high, 
square, and broad, while his piercing blue eyes nmdo 
so lively an impression that it was long remembored 
by some of bis pupils. Even after he had lost the 
sight of one eye, the defect was not visible to a 
stranger. In consequence of bis contracted chest he 
suffered from a feeling of oppressimij winch early in 
life caused a tendency to hypochondria, to such an 



' Luthcr'3 trnii»lation. 

* An interesting nccount ol " Tbc Last Dlivb of Kant," tokun fiom 
Wasianski, miij- he found in lie Quincey's works, toI. iii. 

' Fire Germiin feet would be less thuu fivt fecttwo inches Xugli&h. 
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of life. This, 



extent as even 
liowever, lie overcame by force of thought. When 
engaged on the Kritik^ in 1771, he speaks of his 
health being seriously impaired, and some years later 
he says that it is unceasingly broken ; yet by dint of 
careful attention and great regularity he was able, 
without medical aid, to maintain such good health on 
the whole, that at a later period he used to say to 
himself on going to bed, "Is it possible to conceive 
any human being enjoying better health tbtin I do ? " 
His maxim for preserving health was, sustine etabsltM, 
His practice illustrated this. The two indulgencos of 
which he was fond were tobacco and coffee. But of 
the former he limited himself to a single pipe in the 
morning, whilst lie altogether abstained from the latter 
until far advanced in life, thinking it injurious to 
licidth. At the age of seventy he wrote an essay, 
On the Power of the Mind to Master the Fueling of 
Illness by Force of Resolution. ^ The essay was origi- 
nally addressed to Hufeland, the celebrated author 
of the treatise on the Art of Prolonging Life, and the 
principles contained in it are exemplified from Kant's 
own experience. He attached great importance to 
the hobit of breathing through tlie nostrils instead uf 
througli the moutli, and asserted that he had by this 
means overcome a tendency to cough and cold in the 
bead. There is more truth in this than is perhaps 
/generally thought.* Kant, however, is said to havo 

' AftorvrnnJ* iucluded in llie "StieitderFftcuIUiton.'* ThuMBay 
hM had a circulation nf over 50,000 io Oi-rmiuif , aod a nov rditioii 
\ lately appeared. 
* 8m an amusmg book, by Ooorge CatUn, Shut y»Mr Mwti. 
Loodon, 1869. 
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rej^ai'dcd it as of so much importoiicc tliat ho did not 
like to havo a companion In his daily walk, lest ho 
should have to open his nioutli. The true reason of 
this preference (in later li£e only) for solitary wulks 
was, beyond doubt, that which ia mentioned in this 
essay, that it is undesirable to exercifle the limbs and the 
brnin (or the brain and the stomach) at the same time. 
Ilis iiunctilious attention to healtli is amusingly 
jlluytratod by the artifice lie used for su^tpending his 
stocking's. Thinkiufn^ that g-arters injuriously impeded 
the circulation, he hud a couple of bauds attached to 
each stocking, and passing through a hole in tlio 
pocket of his breeches. Inside the pocket ihey were 
connected with a spring enclosed in a box, and thia 
spring regulated tlie tension. That he might not be 
without some exercise in his study, he habitually left 
his handkerchief at the other side of the room, so that 
now and then he should have to get up and walk to it. 
On the same principle his hours of sleep, <£e., were 
adhered to with the utmost regularity. He went to 
bed puucttiidi}' at ten, and rose punctually at five. 
His servant had orders not to let him sleep longer on 
any account; and on being asked once by Kant, in 
presence of guests, testified that for tliirty years hia 
master had never once indulged beyond the appointed 
hour. On rising he took a cup (indefinite cups) of 
tea, but no solid food. The early hours were devoted 
to preparation for }iis lectures, which in his earlier 
years occupied four or five hours, but subsequently 
ouly two. At seven o'clock precisely, or eight, an the 
case might be, he entered his lecture-room. Lectures 
ended, at nine or ten, he returned to his study, and 
applied himself to preparing his books for the press. 
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He worked thus -witlHmtintemiptioii until one o'clo«kj 
tlie hour for dinner. This was liis only meal, and ho 
liked to have pleasant company, and lo prolong the meal 
{dticere ccenam) with lively, eonictimeg brilliant conver- 
sation, for three or four hours. Kant had no Boswell, 
and nothing is prc^rved of these conrcrgations, in 
which he is said to have often thixiwn out profound 
and suggestive remarks with extraordinary richueaa.' 
Until his sixty-third year, not ha\Tng a house of his 
own, he dined at a public restaurant, which, however, 
he occasionally found it necessary to change, in con- 
sequence of persons coming fttr the purpose of discuBS- 
ingphiloanphical questions with him. lie con;^idurcd 

fat mealtimfl might, tn b^ ^ tfi^i^ nfj»»rfty.t mnw*^1_ 

lyftlftxatin^ and ip ga not diBpowd to tum the dinner 
1 table into a l ecture pulpit. His afternoons were, 
fcowcvcr, often spent at the hou.ses of his fnend», 
where ho enjoyed meeting foreign merchants, sea 
captains, and travelled scholars, from whom hu might 
learu much about foreign nations and countries. His 
instructive and cntertaimng conversation, flavoured 
with mild satiric humour, made him a welcome guest, 
and even with the children he was a favourite. ^Vftei* 
he became famous he declined invitations if he thought 
he was to bo made a Hon of. 



' Some ol lu« oritical biogiapliers tfaongbt bo sto too much, Ut- 
^tting tbat tlua wu but ualy meal id tlia twi>aty-four Imure. ** Jt 
' ia believed," uja Do Quiucej, " that his critiea utc tluir way ' Crom 
morn to dewj ere,' Uirougti llio Mloving conrne of mL-als : — 
1st, Breiikfnat cftriy in thu morning; Surf, BrcaVfact d la f«tirchHi*. 
•boat 10 i.ii. ; 3nl, Dinner at 1 or 2 ; ^th, Vttfitr llro4 ; 6tb, Aimd 
[Mnd'i nil wbit'b does M:«m n very fair ulluwaace for a num who 
Boa* to liK'turc ou nbrtinenco at night." 
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Wlicu lie bad a house of his own, he had e^ 
day a few friends to dine with him. Ho liked to I 
a mixed company — nicrchaiUSj professional men, and 
especially a fewyounger men. After Jiuncr followed 
re /^ularly his daj ly wnlk fnr ft[) I>i- >ar or more^ a long 
what was from him named " Tho Philosopher's "Walk," 
until he was driven from if. by the number of beggars 
whom his habit of almsgiving had attracted there.* 
Even tho severest weather did not interfere with this 
daily walk, in wluch in his earlier years ho usually 
had companiona ; after sixty years of ago he walked 
alone, for the reason already mentioned. 

ilc had on one occasion a narrow escape from 
assas-si nation. A lunatic, who had made up liis miud 
to kill some one, waylaid Kant for the purpose, and 
followed him for three miles, but on reflection, think- 
ing it a pity to kill an old professor who must have so 
many aina on his head, the unfortunate madman killed 
a child instead. 

The eveningL Jflata^ ovotod to Ujghter readtDg and 
m0 ditation. _ He would road over and over a;:,'ain such] 
~ books as Don Quixote, Hudibras, Swift's Taie of a* 
Tub, Juvenal, and Iloraco. In his later yeai-s he waa' 
especially fond of reading hooka on physical science,, 
and b<>obs of travel. Purely speculative works ho 
cared little for, but Hkcd to read Locke, Uutcheson, 
Pope, Hume, Montaigne, Rousseau. 

How unwilling Kaut was to depart from his re- 
gular routine appears from a characteristic anecdote. 
One day as he was returning from his walk, a noble- 
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man wlio waa diiving came up with liim, and politely 
invited him to take a drive with liim as the evening 
was fine. Kant 3*ielded to the first impulse of puUte- 
ness, and consented. The Count, after driving over 
gome of his property iieai* the city, proposed to visit a 
fnend some miles from the town, and Kant of course 
could not refuse. At last Kant was set dowu at his 
own door near ten o'clock, full of vexation at this 
violation of his regular habits. He thereupon made 
it ii fixcJ rule never to get into a carriage that lie 
had not lured himself, so that he could manage it as 
bo pleased. When once ho had ma de such a rosola- 
tion, he was satis fie^^lh'aT Tie co uld not be taken b y 
I bii-prisc, and aotlting would make him depart ^yom it. ^^ 

So hia life passed, says one of his bioffrap lmrs. like \/\/^- 
|t lie most regular of j^^^t ^*«'h«- 

Punctual, however, as he was, las punctuality did 
not come up to tho standard of his friend Gixicn. 
One evening Kant had promised that he would ac- 
company Greeu in a drive the next morning at eight. 
rAt a quarter before eight Green was walking up and 
down his room, watch in hand ; at fift}^ minutes past 
seven he put on his coat, at fifty-five he took his stick, 
and at the first sti-oke of eight entered his carriage 
and drove off ; and although he met Kant, who was a 
cnuplo of minutes late, he would not stop for him, 
, became this was against the agreement and against 
'bis rule. This gentleman, for whom Kant hud a great 
esteem, served as the model for the description of the 
English character in t)ie Anthropologie. Kant's savings 
were Invested with this Mr. Green, and allowed to 
accuntutate at G per cent, interest 

Kant is said to have been on two occasions ou the 
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point of innrryingr, or at left«t of making a proposal] 
but he took Ro long to calculate his incomiiigo an( 
outgoing-!* with exactness, in order to sec wlictlier hi 
could afford it, that the lady in the first case wi 
married, and in the second had left Konigsberff before 
he had made u]) his mind. Wlien lio was seventy 
years of age, an officious friend actually i>rinted a 
dialogue on marriage, with a. view to persuade the 
philosopher to marry. Kant reimbursed him for the 
expense of printingj but at that age, not unnaturally, 
thoiigiit the advite rather too late. How sensible he 
was to the charms of female society appears from tlie 
Essay On the Sublime and Beautiful, ]). 420 fT, where^ 
he discusses the difference between the sublime an( 
beautiful in the natural relations of the sexes. 

Kant's pcrsnnal character is described, by tlu 
who knew him be.<t, a s truly cliUdlilce . Hu wa.s kind- 
hearted and actively benevolent ; of rare candour ii 
estimating the abilities of other men, witli high re 
spect for every thing that was noblo or deserving'j 
always disposed to recognise the good rather than th< 
bad in men's characters. He wa-s always ready witl 
counsel and assistance for the young. His inodestyj 
towards scholars of great fume almost dt^eneratc 
into shyness. 

As may be supposed from the regularity of 
habits, ho never allowed himself to run into debt.] 
When a student at the Univemty, with very irnrroi 
means, his only coat had once become so shabby, tlmf 
some friends subscribGd a sum of money, which xet 
offered to him in the most delicate manner po3.sibh 
for the purchase of a new one. Kant, however, pre^j 
ferred to retain his shabby coat rather than tucur debt 



otToso his independence.' In his old age he boasted 
that ho had never owed any man a penny, so that 
when a knock came to his door he was never afraid 
to say, " Come in." Wden his mcaas had increased 
(ehicfly through theprofiUon his writings), he assisted 
such of his relatives as were in want in the most liberal 
muniier. Oq the death of his brother, he assigned to 
the widow a pension of 200 thalers. Many poor per- 
sons also received a weekly allowance from him, and 
Wasianski, who in later years managed Kant's affairs 
for him, states that his charitablo expenses amounteil 
to about 400 thalors annually. 

His kindness was shown in his last will, in whicli 
he left an annual sum to a servant who had treated 
him shamefully, but who had served him (not indeed 
faithfully) for thirty years. Kaut had dismissed him 
two yeai'fl before, with a pension, on condition of his 
never setting foot inside the house again. After some 
other small legacies, the residue was left to the chil- 
dren of his brother and sisters. The whole amount 
was under four thousand pounds. 

Th e princ ipal questions oji the Theory of Morals^ 
may, with sufficient accuracy for the present purpose, 
be said to be these :.-'|]i^t^lhe_purely speculative 
questinn, What is the essential nature of moral right- 
ness ? . Socondlyi the practicaT questions, What is to 
man thoctitc rion of iiis duty ? and what is the found a- 
tion of obKgat ion ? Tho additional question, By what 
faculty do we discern right and wrong? is properly a 
psychological one. 

' Th« render will be reminded of the sttnilar aUfrj of Dr. Jobason 
nd the boota. 
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If we Iiad only to do with a being in whom Rcasoa 
was irresistibly dominant, wc should not neod to raise 
any further questions ; but having to treat of a being 
with affections and uppetltcu dietiuut from reason, and 
not o£ themselves dependent on it, we must answer 
tho further question ; How ia Reason to maintain 
it8_aayiffifity__iiL Hmt e_of theae resiBt jagJorcee ? »'. c. 
What is tho Motive ? Lastly, since wo have to deal 
with a corrupt creature, a new question arises : How 
is such a creature to be reformed ? 

Now how does Kant deal with these questions? 
_Hi8_categoricjiI_iUiperative — Act as if the maxim of 
thy action wore to become by thy will a universal law 
of Nature — gives perhaps not tlie essence of virtue, but 
a property of it, which may indeed serve as a subjec- 
tive criterion. That this criterion is formal only, and 
therefore empty, ia hardly of itself a valid objection. 
Tho test of valid reasoning, the syllogism, is equally 
empty. The categorical imperative is^ however, 
rather negative than positive, and it i.s far from 
being sufficiently clear as a test of the morality of 
actions. Thia appears even in the examples which 
Kant himself gives. For example, treating of Com- 
passion, he supposes that if a man refu&cs aid to the 
distressed, it is out of selfishness, and then shows that 
if selfishness was the ruling principle, it would conti-a- 
dict itseU. But why assume a motive for refusing 
help ? What we want is a motive for giving help. 
There is nothing contradictory iu willing that none 
should help others. So iu the case of gi-atitude, 
there is no contradiction iu willing that those who 
receive benefits should entertain no peculiar feeling 
toward their benefactor. It is true we should look 
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for it ourselves, but this implies that such a feeling is 
natural to mau, and that we approve it. Again, put 
the case of self-sacrifice of a man giving his life to 
save his friend; it would seem as easy on Kant's 
principle to prove this a vice as a virtue. 

Kant has in fflp>. troat-fl l'"Tnan nfiffM*^ too ab- 



atractly. ^ J/i eliminating the " matter " he baa eUmi- 
nat cd that on which freqaently the whole queation 
turns. Indeed, in some of the instances Tic liimself 
chooses, lie elicits a contradiction only by bringing 
in a telcological connideration ; «. y. as to suicide, he 
brings iu the end for which self-love was given. The 
will to destroy one's own life is not contradictory of 
the will to sustain it, unless the circumstances be 
supposed the same. 

These remarks, however, only show that the for- 
mula is not a mechanical rule of conduct ; they do 
not disprove its scientific value. In fact prociM>1y 
similar objections have been alleged against the logi- 
cal analysts of speculative reasoning^ thai it leave.'i 
untouched what in practice is the most difficult part 
of the problem. If all poisonous substances could be 
brought under u eiuglc chemical formula, the goDO- 
ralization would be of value both theoretically and 
practically, although its application to particular 
coses might bo difEcult and uncertain. Kant never 
attempted "to deduce a complete code of duty from 
a purely formal principle";' he expressly states that 



> Sidgwick, 2f4tfu>d of Etititi, page 181 ; 3nl od., pige 207. In 
fain thinl wlicion. Ur. Siiljwick eppuab, in defenco of hii viow, t« 
Eaot's •tuifBientii in pp. SS-42 of tbu prewot book. Tlic paau;,^ «u 
p. 209 vw, be remarks, nhtU'ii Urn yvnn later, liot 1 Uiuk it vilL 
be found thut in Mch o( bia hypotlietioil AHOt lift doei not dt^duca 
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this is only a negative principle, and that the matter 
of practical maxims is to bo derived from a different 
source {cf. the present work, p. 290). ^or is it to be 
supposed that Kautwas^not fully aware of tlitLilifficuliy 
of applyingjnsjtoimul^ to the_compIex circumstances 
ofactual life. In his Me(uph^sic of ^forah he states a 
grcatnuriiber of questions of casuistry, wliich lie leaves 
nndecided, as puzzles or exercifiCa to the reader. And 
indeed similar diflicuUies might be raised, from a 
speculative point of view, respecting the rule, " AVhat- 
soover ye would that mon should do unto you, even 
BO do unto them" — a rule of which wc may never- 
theless sav that in practice it probably never misled 
anyone, for everyone sees that thc-C&8CP.CP_Q Ht Ja the ^ 
eliimnatjoa of scIla)fl£tialit¥_arLd .in sg:ai-d diahoii^ tv. 
The scientific basis of it is stated hy Clarke inlan- 
guage nearly equivalent to Kant's. The reason of 
it, says the former, is the same as that which forces 
us in speculation to affirm that if one line or number 
be equal to another, that other is equal to it. " What- 
ever relation or proportion one man in any case bears 
to another, the same that other, when put in like cir- 
cumstances, bears to him. Whatever I judge reason- 
able or unreasonable for another to do for mo, that, 
ill/ the same judgment^ I declare reasonable or unrea- 
sonable that I in the like case should do for him."* 
Kant's rulejs a generalization of this, so as to include 
duties to ourselves as well as to others. As sucIliJ^ 
has a real scientific jvalue^ ^Viactically, its value 

tho mnxim trom the impuratiire. Wliat be doea ia to test the maxim 
\iy the tinperatiTC, just as be might t«st an argument by the rules of 
ByllosioB. 

> BittoKTM on ih AilribuUi, &a. bd. I72B. p. 200, 
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like that of the golden rale, in the p]ir"inflf?nn 
iward dishonesty. _ 

>n Kant'a formula is, that when 



^"vre apeak of a maxim being "fit" to be a universal 
law, it is obvious that soma teat of fitness is rg fj^nirmi, 

tan d that Kant, in fact, testa the maximg by their oon- 
mencoe.i ,ag if the whole gist of Kant's arg^ument 

'were not that the only test of this fitness is logical 
possibility ; or as if this were not the oue thing ex- 
pressed in his formula. As to testing maxims by 
consequences, he does so in ttie same sense in which 
Kuclid in indirect demonstrations tests a hypothesis by ,__^ 
its consequences, and in no other, i.e. by tlic logics 
eonsequeuces, not the practical. Take the case of a 
aromiso. In Kant's v'lvw, the argument against the 

[lav permitting unfaithfulness is not that it would be 
attended with consequences injurious to society, but 
that it would annihilate all promises (tlie pi'oseot 
included), and thci-oforo anuiliilatc itself. Of incon- 
venience to society not a word is said or implied. 
Hence Kant's objection rests wholly on the absolute 
universality of the supposed law, whereas the Utili- 
tarian objection from practical consequences would bo 
applicable in a proportionate degree to a law not sup- 
posed universal. Hence, also, Kant^s test woidd hold 
even if the present promise were never to be followed 
by another; nay, it would be of equal force even 
though it should be proved that it would be better for 
aociety that there should be uo verbal promises. 

It has been suid' that in applying Kunt^s formula 



■ Sidgwick, MHkoi 0/ HtMia, pnge 450 ; 3rcl cd., pago 482. 
Vr. Sidgwick'i Rrgamcat idtoItm tbe assDiuption, Hut Uie sum «< 
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WO most qualify it by introducing the consideriitioft 
of tho probability that our example or rule will be 
generally followed ; and the instance of celibacy haa 
been suggcBtod, winch, it is said, would bo ueeossarlly 
condemned as a cnnic if tested by Kant's rido, piire 
and simple; for if all men practised celibacy tltere 
would be an end of the race, and, on the " greatest 
happiness" principle, to effect this would be the worst 
of crimes. Now, if a qualification were required, or 
admissible, Kant^s formula would be deprived of all 
scientific significance, and its application made depen- 
dent on private and uncertain opniloii. As to the 
example of celibacy, Kant haa himself indicated bow 
ho would dispose of it by tlie way in which he treats 
suicide. Ho does not show its unlawfulness by alleg- 
ing that if everyone committed suicide the human 
race would come to an end, but by exposing tlie in- 
consistency in tho principle of actiuu which would lead 
to suicide. Ip every case it is the mental principle 
w hich is to bo teafed^ not the mei-e o:ttftriiariLatift»»^ 
Blearing this in mind, wo shall find no difficulty in 
the case of celibacy. It may proceed from motives 
which there would be no absurdity in supposing uni- 
versal, because the circumstances which give them this 
particular direction could only be exceptional. But, 
suppose celibacy recommended on grounds which aro 
in their own nature universal, e.g. as a condition of 
moral perfection, then Kant's formula would properly 



tnunan happinesii %% certainly knairii to exceed that of hiimnn misery. 
Etch on hie own »tntcmfut, n man who doubtcJ or disbelieved this 
wauM bo justified in adoptiiig celibacy. Nsy, id tho latter case, li.« 
might KRiml it aa a duty. 
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apply, for moral perfection ie an end to be aimed nt 
by all. Due mif^ht just as -well say that Kant's rule 
would make all killing criminal, whereas Kant would 
obviously require us to take into account the motive, 
self-defence, or other. On the other hand, apply Jlr. , 
Sidgwick's qualiGcation, and what would result ? Why ,'^''^4 J 
that we might innocently kill, prgvided_the actioan •*-*«»*'' 
w ere not lik ely to be generally iinitalcd ! .If occasional 
celibaey is justified only l)ecause there exiKts a natural 
paasion which is sure to be ujitially powerful enough 
to prevent the example being followed, then wo may 
equally justify oeca*ional violence or murder on the 
ground that fear or benevolence will naturally prevent 
the action from being extensively imitated. 

Kant's view of the p^^ i it* "^ n hlip-atinn in ih » . 

J AntODomy of the will a ppearg to require qualification 

I if we would avoid a contradiction. A law must be 
above tbe nature to which it is a law, and which is 
subject to it, A being wh ich gave itself the moral l aw^ 
and whoso frccd<,iui, therefore, is Autonomy, would 

i|iot be conscious of obligation or duty, since the moru 
iwjBrould coincide with its will. Kant dr aws the ap 
parentljr' self -contradictory conclosion that we, tliough 
willing the law, yet resist it. Even if this be granted,' 
it would follow, not that we should feel obliged, but 
that either no action at all would follow, or tlie more 
powerful side would prevail. That w c condemn our- 
selves when we have violated the law is an important^ 
fact, on which Kant very strongl y ins ij-t>, hut whitlt 

^nia theory fails to ciplain. la it n ot a far simpler and 
truer explanation to say that this scll-ccndomnation, 
this humijiatiop in the presence of an unbending judge, 
18 a proof that wc have not given ourselves tbe law ; 
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!tg of a liigher pow^ r?* There is, 
indeeH', a sense in which Autonomy may bo truly Wn- 
dicatcd to man. The moral law is not a mere precept 
imposed upon us from without, nor is it forced upon 
U8 by our sensitive nature ; it is a law prescribed to 
UB, or, more correctly speaking, i-cvealcd to us, by our 
own Reason. But Reason is not oor own in the sense 
m which our appetites or sen sations ^re our oty p ; it i^ 
n pt under our own control ; i t hpH.ni thA Kt^mpnf n^^i- 
yflwality and authority. Thus it declares itself imper- 
sonal : in other words, what Reason reveals we regard 
ns valid for all beiiig-a possessed of intelligence, equal 
or superior to our own. Hence, many ethical wntcrs, 
both ancient and modern, have insisted as strongly as 
Kant that the moral law is common to man with all 
rational creatures.* And when Kant speaks of Auto- 
nomy, this is all that his argument requires. Accord- 
ingly, lie sometiniea speaks of rational creatures as the 
subjects of Reason, which is the supreme legislator. 

As regards the sanctions of the moral law, which 
practically to imperfect creatures furnish the motive, 
these consist, according to Kant, in the happiness and 
misery which are the natural consequences of virtue 



* Kant appears to recognise tliU tn th«- piisFegu quoted p. 333. 

' Tor ioBtancc, Cicero tie Lcgibnn iirgiitrs thiil tlurc is " cwnwMnio 
jun'i inter dtat et hominei." Dr. Adams (iu his wlcbiiitt-'d BiTni<m 
0» tht Oih'c/ation of Virlvt), like Kunt, remarks iLat to found tlio 
obligation cvf virtue on nny good affections, or ou u morul eeuec los 
this is generally wndoi-slood), ig to miikB iia nuturt! whully precarious, 
to stippoee that nicii might Jiavo been intelligent boing^ without such 
BcntinKnta, or witli the very rfverse. So Clarke liad ineisted tJiat 
the eternal relation* of tbingi^, with their consequent fitntsacs. must 
appear the eame to tlic iiDdeistiiDdiugs of all tntelligent brings. Jn 
fact, this is a comiaoii place oi Englieh ntoroliste. 
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, and lie tliinks that wlieii they are regarded 
as natural consequences, tlie dread of the misery will 
liave more effeet than if it were thouglit to be an 
arbitrary punishment. " The view into an illimitable 
future n{ hajipinoBs or misery is sufEciont to serve as 
a motive to the virtuous to continue steadfast in well- 
doing, and to arouse in the vicious the condemning 
voice of conscience to check his evil coui'se."' In 
this Kant agrees witli Cumberland. Kant's argument 
{or imnioitality is in substance that it is necessary for 
a continued indefinite approximation to the ideal of 
tlie moral law. But since, as he maintains, we have 
ourselves to blame for not liaWng attained this ideal, 
what right have wc to expect such an opportunity ? 
Having missed the true moment in his argument, 
which led to the existence of a Supreme Lawgiver, he 
aiTived at tliis fundamental truth by a roundabout way, 
through the conception of the stvnmum Oonw/t. But this 
iiiti-oduces a quite heterogeneous notion, viz., that of 
happiness. Tlappincss belongs to a man as a sensible 
ereature, and all tlmt he has a right to say is, that if 
Practical Reason had happiness to confer, it would 
confer it on virtue. How much more direct and con- 
vincing is the argument suggested by Butler's brief 
words : " Consciousness of a rule or guide of action, 
in creatures who are capable of considering it as given 
them by their Maker, not only raises innnediately a 
sense of duty, but also a sense of security in followitig 
it, and of danger in deviating from it. A direction of 
the Author of Nature, given to creatures capable of 
looking upon it as suoh, is plainly a command from. 



XdigMH, p. 80. 
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him; and a command from him necessarily includes 
in it at least an implicit promise in case of obedience, 
or threatening in case of disobedience"; and since 
*' hia method of government is to reward and puni»h 
actions, his having annexed to some actions an in- 
separable sense of good desert, and to others of ill, 
this surely amounts to declaring upon whom his 
puiiishmonts shall be inflicted, and his rewards be- 
stowed." 

Kant sees no mode of reconciling morality with the 
law of Causality, except by his distinction of nuumena 
and plicnomcna. When the law of Causality is rightly 
understood there is no inconsistency. For the cause 
which it demands is an efficient cause, and the idea of 
an efficient cause involves the idea of mind.' It is in- 
volved in the idua of matter, that it cannot originate 
(this Kant himself adopts as a first principle in his 
Met»])li3'sic8 of Natural Philosophy); whereas it is tho 
very idea of mind with will that it does originate. 



' Tliifl Las Iicca tccagmscd by pliiloaoplicrs of uU periods vrho have 
not hc-gnn with a. particular theory m to the origin of the Jden and the 
frincipio. rhiii, t« Mko only non-mfttflpljysUnlwriters, Sit J. Ucrsclicl 
•nyfi: " It i* our dwn iniiti(diat(if«nscioii«m>se.of iffort wliicli weeiert 
to pDt natter in. motion, or to oppose nnd iieiitraliec force, wJiich gives 
m this internal conviction of power and causation, so far us it refen 
to tho material world, und compels ur tu believe that whcncTcrweeec 
material objects put in motioa ... it ia in cousoguenve of sucli an 
offort, som^'how extrted, though not accompanied with our conBciou?- 
ni'BB." [Attronomt/, tOtll ed., ac^a. 439.) Dubois ll.pymond moki'B r 
similar atatoment, deriving the priaciple from "an ijTGGUjtible) tcn« 
dciicy to pi-rsonify." It is soracwliat Bingular that the philoaoplcra 
who most Btrcnuonsly deny thnt the principlt of cmisnlity bus ony 
hasii) othor than our obicnrution o{ tho phenomena of pns&iro matter, 
yet innirt most >trongly oo oxtO'Dding it to those of active will. 
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When we scelc the cause of motion we are satisfied 
when we trace it to a -will. True, we may tlicu nsk 
for the motive J but the nature of motive and that of 
efficient cause arc heterogeneous. 

Kant's view of Freedom, however, does not involve 
anytlung of caprice or indeterniinnteness. Freedom, 
according to him, is not independence on law which 
wo can consciously follow, but independence on Uie 
physical relation of causality, the not being deter- 
mined by phj-^ical or sensible causes. On this view 
the contradiction, which to Hobbea and others seemed 
to e:>iist between the conception of freedom and that 
of the dirine foreknowledge, would have little weight 
A short consideration suffices to show that there is a fal- 
lacy involved in Hobbes' argument. Suppose a being 
perfectly wise and good, and at the same time free, 
then we should only require perfect knowledge of the 
circumstances of a particular case in order to predict 
his conduct, and that infallibly. If he were not free 
we could not do so. And the more nearly a being 
approaches such perfection, tho more certainly could 
we pretlict his actions. If his goodness were perfect, 
but his knowledge imperfect, and if we know how far 
his knowledge extended, we could still predict. It 
would be absurd to say that this would bo a con- 
tradiction. 

It is worthy of notice that Cudworih*s conception 
of liberty corresponds closely with that of Kant. 
"Tho true liberty of a man, as it speaks pure per* 
fcction, is when by tho right use of the faculty of 
free will, together with the assistance of Divine grace, 
he is habitually fixed in moral good "; "but when by 
the abuse of that faculty of free will men come to be 
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ImLitually fixed in evil and sin/ul inclinations, then 
are tliey, as Boiithius well expresses it, propria: libertati 
captivi — made captiro and brought into bondage by 
tlicir own free will." It may have been suggested 
to both of them by St. Paul, who repTcsents sin ob 
slavery, righteousness a* freedom. 

Kant is by no means happy in hia treatment of 
the corruption of human nature. In order to escape 
the difficulty of reconciling responsibility with tlie in- 
nate corruption on which he so strongly dwells, ho has 
recourse (as in the case of freeduml to the distinction 
between man uoumenoi) and man phenomenon. Tho 
innate evil uf human nature rests ou an inversion of 
tlie natural order, the legislative will being subordi- 
nated to tlie sensibility. But how can this be recon- 
ciled with tlie self-given, and therefore self-willed law 
which makes good a duty? It is inconceivable that 
the pure j^upersenBiUu essence could invest the sensa- 
tional niituro (the objects of which have for it no 
reality) with a preponderance over itself. A furtlier 
contradiction appears to be involved in the relation of 
evil to freedom ; for he states that freedom is as in- 
separably connected with the law uf Practical Reason 
as the physical cause with the law of nature, so that 
freedom without the law of Practical Reason is a 
causality witliout law, which would be absm-d ; and 
yet, on the other hand, he regards freedom as an 
ability frooi which proceeds contradiction to the 
moral law. 

A still more insuperable dlfBculty meets him when 
he attempts to answer the question, Is reformation 
possible ? He replies : Yes ; for it is a duty. You 
onglit, therefore you can. How the return from evil 
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to good is pos»ib1o cannot indeed bo comprehended, 
but ihe orig^inal fall from good to evil is equally 
incomprehonsible, and yet is a fact. Now, freedom 
which belongs to the supersensible sphere (the sphere 
of noumena) eannot bo determined by anything in the 
phenomenal worMj consequently, if freedom lias, apart 
from time, given the man a detcnni nation, then nn 
event in time can produce a change. Nay, it would 
bo a contradiction to suppose the removal of an act in 
the noumenal (supersensible) world by a succeeding 
act. Contrary or contradietcjry attributes eannot be 
attributed to the same subject except under the con- 
dition of time. If, therefore, the intelligent being is 
timeless, we cannot possibly attribute to it two deci- 
sionit, of which one annuls the other. He is not even 
consistent, for he argues that it is not possible to 
de^iroy tills radical corruption by human power, but 
only to overcome it. Why does he not conclude here, 
I oug-bt to destroy it, therefore I cau ? Lastly, oven 
if this " I can " wore granted, it would be only a 
theoretical, not a practical poBsibltity. If the man 
endowed with the faculties in their true subordina- 
tion, with reason supreme, has yet not had strength 
or purity of will to remain so, what practical possi- 
bility is there that having this subordination perverted 
he can restore it ? There is obviously an external 
aid noceasary here. Not that anything wholly exter- 
nal could effect the change, which can only be 
produced by something operating on man's own 
moral nature; but there must be a moral leverage, 
an external fulcrum, a irov <rTw. Such aid, sucli 
leverage are provided by the Christian religion. It 
has introduced a now motive, perfectly original and 
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unique, the overpowering force of which has been 
proved in many crucial instances; and no moi-o com- 
plete theoretical proof of the absolute necessity of 
some such revelation could be given than is supplied 
by the attempts of the profoundcst philosopher of 
modern times to dispense with It. 

Kant'fl own position with respect to Cliristiamty 
is that of a Rationalist. He accepts the whole moral 
und spiiitual teacbinj^ of the New Testament, because 
he finds it in accordance with reason, and this being 
80, he judges that it is a matter of no practical conse- 
C|Uonce whether its introduction was supernatural or 
not. He did not deny that Divine aid was required 
to make reformation possible, but he thought that no 
intellectual belief or knowledge of ours could be a 
condition of this aid, and, therefore, that all historical 
questions were adiapkora. But this Js to take for 
granted, that if God gives sucli aid at all, it must be in 
a particular way. IJutler's nrgumeut from analogy is 
conclusive against such assumptions. And, indetjd, it Is 
certain that the moral and the historical in Christianity 
cannot be thus kept apart. It is to the fact.s that the 
doctrines owe their life and motive power. It is these 
that supply the leverage, without which the most per- 
fect moral teaching will fall dead on the ears at least 
of the masses of mankind. 

Besides, us Butler shows, revealed facts may be 
the foundation of moral duties to those to whom the 
revelation has come. 

It is remarkable that, although Kant was fond of 
reading English authors, and was influenced in his 
moral discussions by English moralists, Butler (who 
had written half a century before the publication of 
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the Kritik) was wliolly unknown to him. What is 
more remarkable is, that Butler has remained equally 
unknown to German writers up to the present day. 
Wliilst German historians of moral philosophy are 
careful to note the merits of even Wollaston and 
Ferguson, they pa*8 over Butler's name in silence. 
The reason of this sileneo, doubtless, is to be found 
in the title of his work. But although foreign philo- 
sophers could not be expected to look for a treatise 
on moral philosophy in a book called Fifteen Sermons, 
how is it that attention was not called to hini by the 
noticoa in Mackintosh (who is largely cited, e.g. by 
I. U. Fichtc), which showed the high estimation in 
which the work was held in England ? It is certainly 
a curious and suggestive fact that writers, professedly 
and learnedly treating of English moral philosophers, 
should be wholly ignorant of the writer who holds by 
far tliu highest rank among them, whose work is the 
classical work, the text-book of the Universities, and 
with a wider circulation, probably, than the works of 
all the other moralists put together. 

The most striking peculiarity of Kant's moral 
theory is its connexion with las metaphysical system. 
It is in the moral law that he finds the means of estab- 
lishing tbc existence, and to some extent the nature, of 
the supersensible reality. He has been charged with 
inconsistency in this. What he pulls down in the 
Critique of the Speculative Keason, he restores illo- 
gically, it is said, in that of the Practical Reason. 
The fact appears to be, that readers of the former 
work are apt to fall into two mistakes. First, they 
suppose that they have before them a complete system 
iusti>ad of a portion ouly ; and secondly, they mistake 
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the attitude of suspense with regard to the suporsen- 
fiiblc rcaUU' for a dogmatic negation of all knowledge 
thereof. Wlicn they come to the Practical works, 
they find the impression thus formed respecting 
Kant's attitude towards the supersensible contradicted. 
But the inconsistency is not between the two parts of 
Kant's system, but between his system as a whole and 
the impression derived from a partial new of it. That 
he limits his afBrmation of the »uperseusibIo to its 
practical aspect is quite in accordance with the spirit 
of his philosophy. Nor is this limitatioa so very 
unlike that of the common-sense philosopher, Locke, 
who, in speaking of the limits of our faculties, says that 
men have reason to be well satisfied, since God bath 
given them "whatever is necessary for the conveni- 
ences of life, and the information of virtue "; adding 
" How short soever their knowledge may come of an 
universal or perfect comprehension of whatsoever is, 
it yet secures their great concernments, that they 
have light enough to lead them to the knowledge 
of their Maker, and the sight of their own duties." 
(Easat/, bk. i. ch. i. § 5.) 




ANCIENT greek: PHILOSOPnT was divi.led into 
three acionces ; Physics, Ethics, and Logic. Tllia divi- 
Bitin Li porfectly suitable to tho uaturo of tho thing, aod tho 
only improrement tbat can he made ia it is to add Iho priooiple 
on which it is b&Aed, so that we may both satisfy ourselves of 
lis completeness, and aUo be able to determine oorreclly the 
□eoeesary a»'bdi?isionB. 

All rational knowledge is either mattrial or formal', the 
iorni«r oonsiders soma object, t}io latter is ooneemod only with 
thoform of tho andemtanditig and of Ute reason iteolf, and irith 
tho univonuil laws of thought in general without distinoUon 
of its objects. Fonnal philosophy is called Logic. Material 
philoeophy, howeTor, which has to do witli determinate objects 
»nd the lawa to which they are subject, is ngaln two-fold; for 
these laws are either laws of nature or ot/reetlom. Tiie science 
of the former ia Physios that of the latter. Ethics ; they ore olco 
oallod natural phUotoph^ and moral phUonoph}/ recpeoliToly. 

Logic cannot have any empirical port ; that is, a part in 
which the universal and neoossAry law« of thought should rest 
ou grounds taken from experience ; otherwise it would not bo 
logic, i.t. a. canon for the uaderstanding or the reason, valid 
for all thought, and capable of demonstration (<]. Natural and 
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mornl philosophy, on the oontmry, can each have their empU 
ricttl part, since the fonnor lion to doturmiue the laws of natura 
as an object of oxperieDce ; the latter the l&ws of tho hamon 
will, BO far as it i» affected by nature : the former, howerer, 
being Iaw8 according to which everything does happen ; the 
latter, laws according to whioh everything ought to happen.* 
£thics, however, must also consider tho conditions under wltioh 
what ought to happen frequently does not, 

"We may oall all pliilosophy emplricttl, so far as it ia based 
on grounds oE osporit-noo : on the other hand, that whioh 
delivers its doctrineiB from d priori principles alone ve may 
call pitre philoflopTiy. When the latter is merely formal it is 
ioffic; if it i» restricted to definite objoots of tho undorst-ailding 
it is metapht/sic. 

In this way there arises tho idea of a two-Eotd raotaphysio — 
a mctaphi/sk of nature aud a inet<ip/issic of moraU. Physics will 
tlias have an empirical and also a rational part. It is the same 
with Ethios ; but here the empirical port might have the special 
name of practical anthropology^ the name moyalittj being oppro- 
priated to tlio ratioaal part. 

All trades, arts, and handiworks have gained hy division of 
labour, namely, when» instead of on© man doing cvorytliiny, 
each conflites himself to a certain kind of work distinct from 
othors in tho treatment itirequiros, bo as to be able to perform 
it with greater (aeility and injthe greatest perfection. Where- 
tlie difToreut kinds of work are not so diatinguiahcd and divided, 
where everyone ia a jack-of-all- trades, there manufactures, remain 
still ia the greatest barbarism. It might deaer veto be oonsidered 



' [The word " law" it here uwd ia two diS'tiroat Konefl, on wMoh SM 
Wlmlely'B Ingio. Appendis, Art. " Law."] 
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whetlier pure pUUosopbj in 0.11 its portii does not require a num 
Apeoially devoted to it, and wlietlier it would not be l)etter for 
the whole busiDess of BCienoe if those whn, to ploiuie the tnatca 
of tJie puhlio, are wout to blead the ratiouftl and ompiricnL ete- 
menta together, mixed in all »orta of proportions unknown to 
ihemselrea (i), aod who call themselres iadependeat thinkers, 
giviug the name of minute philosophers to those who opply 
tbotmotvea to the rational part uuly — if those, I eay, -nrera 
waraod not to carry on two employments together which diSor 
widely in tlio treatment they demftud, for each of which perhaps 
a special talent is required, and the oambination of which in one 
person only prodnooft bunglers. But I only a?k hero whothor the 
nature of scieura does not require that we should always care- 
fully separata the empirical from the rational part, and prefix 
to Physios proper (or empirical physios) a metapbysic of nature, 
aod to practical anthropology a uietaphyaio of moraU, which 
must bo cacofully cleared of ovcrytliing ompirjcnl, ao that wo 
may know how much can be aooomplishod by pure reason in 
both cases, and from what sources it draws this ita d priori 
teaching, and that whether the latter inquiry is conducted by 
all motalists (whose name is legion), or ouly by some who feel 
a calling thereto. 

A& my oouceru here is with moral philosophy, I limit the 
quefition suggei^tod to this : Whether it is not of the utmost 
nwxssity toooQstructa puro moral philosophy, perfectly cleared 
of ererythtug which is only empirical, and wliicb belongs to 
anthropology? for that suoli a philosophy must be possible is 
evident from the oommoD idea of duty and of the moral laws. 
Every one must admit that if a law is to have moral force, ue. 
to be the basis of an obligation, it must carry with it absoluto 
neocBsity ; that, for example, the preoept, " Thou shall not lie/' 
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» not Talid for men nlone, as if othor rational being* had do 
need to obsorve it : and bo with all tbe otber moral lawn properly 
BO called ; that, tlieruforo, tbe baeis of obligation must not be- 
sought in ibo nature of man, or in the «ircunittancM in th& 
world ill whioh he is placed, but d priori simply in tho conccp* 
tionsof (fij pure reason ; and although aoy other procopt which 
ia iounded on principleB of more experience may be iti cortoin 
respects uniTersal, yet iu as far as it reats even in the least 
degree on an empirical baais, perhaps only as to a motive, such 
a precept, wlulo it may be a practical rule, cau never be called 
a moral law. 

Thua not ouly are moral laws with their principles essentially 
distinguiitbcd from every othpr kind of praetieal knowledge in 
which there ia anything empirical, but all moral philosophy 
rests wholly on its pure part. When apptifld to man, it does 
not borrow the least thiug from the knowledge of man himswU 
(unlhropology), but givea laws A priori to him as a rational 
being. No doubt those laws require n judgment sharpened by 
experience, in order on the one hand to distingiunh in what 
00808 they are appltoable, and on tho other to procure for them 
access to the will of the man, and effectual influence on oonduot ; 
since man is acted on by 6o many inclinations that, though 
capable of the idea of a practical piire reason, he in not so easily 
able to make it elTeotive iit eoncreto in his life. 

Amctaphyaio of morals istheroforo iiidispBusahly necessary, 
not merely for speculative reasons, in order to investigate the 
aouroes of the praotinal principles which are to be found d priori 
in OUT reason, but also buoause morals themeelves are liable to all 
sorts of oorniption, as long as wo are without that clue and 
supreme canon by which to estimate them oorrectly. For in 
order that an action should be morally good, it is nob enough 
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that it eon/ona to tho moral law, but it must also ba done f»r 
tht toAf of the lav, othortviso that oonformity is only very oon- 
tlDgeot and uncertain ; bidob a principle whioh is not moral, 
Altlioug^li it m^iy now aod tlieo produce actions oonformablo to 
tlie law, will also ofteu produce actions which oontrndict it {i). 
Now it is only ia a pure pliilosopliy tliat we can took lor the 
moral law in its purity and gonuiaonoss (and, in a praotioal 
matter, tbis is of the utmost ooDSoqiienoo) : we muBt, therefore, 
begin with pure philosophy (metaphysio), and without it there 
^;o«not be any moral philosophy at all. That which mingrlos 
tlii'se puTw priuoiplea with the umpirioal does not deserve the 
nikiue of philoBophy (for what dietiuguishcs philosophy from 
ootumon r&Uonal knowled^ is* that it treats in Beparat« 
aciences what the latter only comprehends confusedly) ; much 
less does it deserve that of moral philosophy, since by tbt* 
confusion it even spoils the purity of morals tliemselrea, aod 
«ouDteract« ita own end. 

Let it not be tliought, however, that what is here demanded 
is already extant in the proptedoutic prefixed by the celebrated 
Woir to his moral ptiilosophy, namely, bis eo^olled genera/ 
practical phihtopby, and that, therefore, we have not to strike 
into au entlr^y new field. Just because it was to be a geoei^ 
practical philosophy, it has not taken into oonuderattou a will 
of any particular kind— say one wlucb should bo dotermined 
solely from u priori principles without any empirical motiTes, 
auti which we might call a pure will, but ToUtion in geneisl, 
with all the actions and conditions which belong to it in this 



■[Joliuui Cbristlni Tan WoU (167»~IT28) m* Um auUior vt trMtiM* 
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general aigcifiaitioD. By ftiis it is dUtiagiiieltpJ from a mcta- 
phyflio of mornlB, just ii» goneriU logic, wliioli tronU of tho oots. 
and cnnons of ihoiiglit i'h (jriifrni, is (lijitinguistiml from tran- 
BoeodeDtal philosophy, 'which tnata of the partioukr acts and 
eanoQB of />»«« thought^ i.«. that whoso cognitioDi ore ultO' 
gether d priori. For the metapbyeic of morals has to examine 
the idea and the piinciples of a ^ornhh pure will, and not tlie 
>oU aud couditioDB of liumaii volition generally, whinh for the 
moat piirt are drawn from psychology (s). It is tnie that moral 
lave and duty ato spoken of in tlio gonoral ]>ractionl philosophy 
(cODtrary indeed to all titn«'S9). But this is no objeotion, for io 
this respect alno the authors of (hat ecienoo remain true to Uieir 
idea of it; they do not distinguish the motives wlueh are pre- 
soribed as mioh by reason alone altogether d priori, and which 
are properly moral,* from the empirical motives which the 
understanding rftiaea to general eoaccptions meroly by com- 
parison o( esperleuces ; hut without notieing tho difloroiice of 
their sourceB, and looking on them all ae liomogeneoue, tlioy 
coufiider only f heirgrenter or )osa amount. It is iu this way they 
frame their notion of obligniiou, wliieh, though anything but 
moral, is all that can bo asked for in a pliilosopliy which passea 
no judgment at all on the origin of all possibie practioal 
concepts, whether they are a. priori, or only d jtmteriori. 

Intending to publish hereafter a metaphyao of moi-aU, I 
issue in the firet iuslance these fundamental principles. Indeed 
there ia properly no otiier foundation for it than the cnticat 
exaviinaiion of a pure practical reason ; just as that of metaphy- 
6108 is the critical examination of tlie pure speculative reason, 
already pul>lished. But in the first place the former ia not so 
aWlutely Dcceeeary as the latter, because in moral concern* 
human reason can easily be brought to a high degree of cor> 
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reotnoss and oompletoneea, eveu m the oommonost imdentand- 
iug, while on tike uoutrary iu its theor«tiu but pure use it la 
wholly dinlectical; and in Iho eocoud plitcx) i{ tliu critique of a 
puro practical reason is to bo <<oinplot», it must bo posgiblo at 
the same time to show its identity with the speoulalive reiuon 
in a commoa prtociple, for it can ultimately be only oae cmd 
the same reason which has to be distinguished merely iu its ap- 
plication. I oould not, however, bring it to such oonipleteneSB 
bore, without introducing ooneidorations of a wholly different 
kind, which would be perplexiug to the reader (e). On this 
account I have adopted the title ol FttndameHtal PriucipUa oftho 
Mflaj/A^tic of Morals, instead of that of u Cntkai Examination 
of the pure praeittal Heason. 

But in the third place, since a metaphysio of morals, iu 
spite of the disooui-aging title, is yet capable of being presented 
in a popular forci, and one adapted to the commuu undontond- 
ing, I find it useful to separate from it this preliminary 
treatise on its fundamental principles, in order that I may not 
hereafter bave need to introduce those necessarily subtle dlsoua- 
(dons into a book of a more stmplo character. 

The present treatise is, however, nothing more than the ia- 
veatjgatiuu fa\ii etAAh\\i\xm&ui ol Uit»upre>ite principle of morality, 
and this alone constitutes a study complete in itself, and one 
which ought to bo kept apart from every other moral inresliga- 
tion. No doubt my oonolusions on this weighty <}uoetiou, which 
has hitherto been very unsatisFactonly examined, would rocoiro 
juucb light from tbo application of the same principle to the 
whole system, and would bo greatly oonflnued by tbo adequacy 
which it exhibits throughout ; but I must forego this advantage, 
which indeed woild be after all more gratifyiog than useful, 
sinoo the easy applicability of a principle and its apparent 
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adeqaacy give no rerj oertain proof of its souadness, but 
rather inspire a certain partiality, which prevents us from 
examining and estimating it strictly in itself, and without 
regard to aonsequenoes. 

I have adopted in this work the method whioh I think 
most suitable, proceeding analytically from common knowledge 
to the determination of its ultimate principle, and again descend- 
ing synthetically from the examination of this principle and its 
soiirces to the common knowledge in which we find it employed. 
The division will, therefore, be aa follows (lo) : — 

1. I^rst section. — Transition from the common rational 

knowledge of morality to the philosophical. 

2. Second section. — Transition from popular moral philoso- 

phy to the metaphysio of morals. 

3. Third section.— Final step from the metaphysic of morals 

to the critique of the pure practical reason. 
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FIBST SECTION. 

TRANSinoN PROH TIIK OIMUON KATION\L KNOWLIDOB OP 
UOKAr.nT TO TUB V1I1I^«0PHICAL. 



NoTHiNO can possibly to conceived io tb« world, or oven out o( 
it, wUioli can bo culled guod witltout qualification, except a Qood 
Will. iDtclUgCQuc, mt, judgiuoiit, aud tlio otbvr talents ofUie 
luiud, liowovcr tliu> may lio uiuuud. ur <X)uruge, rcftoluUou, |>er- 
aeveranoe, us qualitios of tcinporiuDciit, ar« undoubtedly good 
aud deairablD iu many reepi-cts ; but theao gifta of tinluro may 
also become estremuly bad and miscbioTOus if tbo will wbicli ia 
to make use of them, and wliich, tberefore, coustitutes wbal ii 
called characier, is not good. It is tlio wrae witli the yi/tn of 
Ji>rtttHe. Power, riches, honour, even health, aud the geniirsl 
vell-beiug aud coutentment witb onu's oundiUou which ift called 
Aa/)^'i>«ss, inspire pride, and often prctttiiaptiou, if there ta not a 
good will to correct the influence of those on the mind, and witb 
thia al»o to rectify the whole piinciple of acting, and adapt it to 
its end. The sight of a being who is uot adorned with a single 
{eatare of a pure and good will, enjoying uubrokeu prosperity, 
onn never gi?e pleasure to an impartial rational ■pectator()2). 
Tlius a good will appears to oonatituto the indispensable oondi- 
tioo even of being worthy of liappineas. 

There are even some qualities which are of serTice to this 
good will itwlf. and may facilitate its action, yet which have no 
iutrinsiii unconditional Talue, bnt always presuppose a good will, 
and tbii qoatifies the eetee(B that we justly have for them, and 
does not parmil as to regard them aa absolutely good. Mode* 
imttoo in tit* affsetioBs and paseiona, aelf'oontrol and cnlu d«h> 
berstiun are not only good in many respeota, but em aeaiB to 
oowtitate part of the intrinsic w(»th of the penon ; bat they 
ue Car from deserriog to be called good without qnalifioation* 
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nlthoiigh thoy havo bofla 8o imoonditioiinlly ])rni»od by Oie 
accicots. For without tho principlos of a good will, thoy majr 
booomo cxtromoly bnd, and tlio ccolii'ess of a villain not only 
makes liim fnr more dangorouf, but also directly tnnkts Inm 
more abomiuablo iu our oyoa than ho would Irnvo boon without 
it. 

A good will 18 good not becauso of what if porforma or 
effoclft, not by its sptnosa Tor the attaiLment of eome proposed 
end, but simply by virtue of tho voliliuu, that is, it is good in 
itself, and coiisidercd by itself is to be esteemed much higher 
thcLQ all that can ba brought about by it in Favonr of any inoli- 
uatioD, nay, even of the sum total of all inclinations. Even if 
it should happen that, owing to special disfavour of fortune, or 
Iho niggardly provision of a stop-motherly nature, this will 
should wholly laek power to nemmplish its pnrpose, if with its 
groatost offorta it should ynt aohiovo nothing, and there should 
remain only tho good will (not, to bo 8Uro, a merfl wiali, but tho 
summoning of all moans in our power), then, like a jewel, it 
would still shine fey its own light, as a thing which has ita 
wh«lc valut! iu itself {13). Its iispfulnoHS ur IruitleflBness cao 
neither add to nor take away anything from this value. It would 
bo, OS it wore, only (ho setting to onjiblo ua to handle it the 
more conveniently in common commerce, or to attract to it tho 
nttcntiou of those who are not yet oounoiiiflcurs, hut not to 
rccunimond it to true connoisseurs, or to dcturniine its value. 

There is, however, something so strange In thia idea oE tho 
absolute vulue of the nier« will, m wliiuh no account ifl tuken 
of its utility, that notwithstanding the thorough assent of evea 
uominon roosun to the idea, yet a suBpicioii mu^t arise that it 
may purbaps really be the product of more high-flown fonoy, 
and tlint we may iiave misuuderstood tho piir{)oso of nature in 
assigning reason as the governor of ourwill. Therefore we will 
exaraino this idea from this point of view. 

Iu Ihe pliysical constitution of an organized being, that is, 
a being adapted Ruitahly to the purpones of life, ne assume it oa 
a fnndumental principle that no organ for any purpnso will be 
found but what is also the fittest and best ndagitcd far that 
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purpOM. Now m a being which baA reiuon and a wilt, if tlio 
proper object of oatiiro wcrw its coHterralion, ita tctlfavf, in a 
word, its fiappineti, theu nature would havo hit upon o very bad 
nrrangenifnt in selecting tho roa£on of tlie creature to cairy out 
thin purpose. For aU the actions which Iho creature has to per- 
form with a Tiew to this purpose, and the whole rule of its con- 
duct, would be far more sKreljr presnrihed to it by instinct, and 
that end would have beao attained thereby much more oertaiuly 
than it ever can be by reaRon. Should reannn have been com- 
louuioated to tSiis favoured creature over and above, it must 
only have served it to coutemplate the happy constitution of its 
nature (ii), to admire it, to uougniluUte itself tliereuu, and 
to feel thankful for it to the beneiioent cause, but not that it 
sliould subject its desires to tliat weak and delusive guidanco, 
and meddle bunglingly with tho purpose of nature. In a wonl, 
nature would liave UJten c^iro that reason should not break forth 
into practical exfrdse, nor have the presumption, with ita weak 
iosight, to think out for itself tlie plau of bappiuess, and of tho 
means of attaining it. Naturu would not only have taken on 
Iterself the choice of the ouds, but also of the means, and with 
wise foresight would have entrusted both to instinct. 

And, in fact, we Qnd that tlie more a cultivated reason 
applies itself with deliberate purpose to the eiijoymeut of life 
and happiness, so much the more does the man foil of truo 
satisfaolion. And from this ciroumotanoe thn^ arises in many, if 
they are candid enough to oonfe^s it, a certain degree of miaolo/jij, 
that is, hatn^l uf reason, especially in the ease of those who are 
most experienved in the use of it, becauso after oaloulating iJI 
the advantages they derive, I du not say from the invention of 
all the arts of common luxury, but even from Ihesoienoes (which 
■eem to them to be after all only a luxuryoE the understanding), 
they Bnd that they have, iu fact, only brought more tronble on 
tlioir shoulders, rather than gained in hapjtiness; and they end 
by envying, rather than despising, the more common stamp of 
uen who keep closer to the guidance of mere iustiaot, and do 
not allow their reason much iaflaeuoe on Iboir conduct. And 
this we must admit, that the judgment of thoee who would very 
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inuoh lower the lofty eulogiwe of the advantagOT wliioh reaaon 
givoB us in regard to tlio liappinass and satisfaction of life, or 
wlio would cvon reduce thom below zero, is ly no means morow 
or uiigratoful to the goodness with which tha world is governed, 
but that thuru lies at tho root of tlicso judgmeuts the idea (is) 
that our cxisteuco has a diHerent and far nobler end, for which, 
and not for lia[>pi[ieti.B, reaeou is properly iuteudod. aud which 
must, therefore, bo regai-ded as the supremo condition to which 
tiie private ends of nian must, for the most pai-t, bo postponed. 
I Fur as reuiioit is nut compct«ut to guide the will with aer* 
toiuty in regard to its objects aud the eutisfoutiou of uti our wants 
(which it to some extent oven multiplies), this beiug an end to 
wliich au implanted iustiuot would have led with oiucb greater 
certainty ; aud Biuoe, uevertLeless, reason ia imparted to us aa a 
pmctieal faculty, i'.^. as one which is to have influence on the 
uill, therefore, admitting that nature geueratly in the distribu- 
tion of her capacities lia» adapted the means to the «ud, iU 
true destination must he to produce a will, uut merely good u 
a mraiin to something elso, hut i/ooif in iUf!/, for which reason 
was ahHolutely necsBsary. This will theu, though uut indeed 
the sole and oumplete good, must he the supreme good aud the 
oimditiouof every otUer, even of the desire of happiness. Under 
those oiroumstaiicee, there is nothing iuconsisteut with the wis- 
dom of nature iu the fact that the cultivation of the reason, 
which is requisite for tho first and unooDditional purpose, does 
iu many ways interfere, at least In this life, with the uttaiumout 
o{ the second, whidi is always cuuditiouul, uamely, happiness. 
Nay, it may even reduce it to nothing, without nature thereby 
foiling of her purpose. PorreBsou recognises the eetablishment 
ofagood will as itshigliost praoLical destination, and iu attoin- 
iug this purpose is capable only of a eatisfuclion of its ovii 
proper klud, namely, that from the attainmeul of an end, which 
end ttgniu is determined by reason only, uot withstanding that 
this may involve many a diaa^jpointmeut to the ends of iueli- 
Dation (16). 

"Wo have then (o develop llie notion of a will whioh deserTes 
to bo highly eBteemedior ItseLf, and is good without a view to 
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enything further, a notion which exists already in tho sound 
Dohmkl imdcrstanding, roquiring rather to be cleared up than 
to be taught, nnd which in nstimntiu^ the Ta1u« of our Dcttons 
always tnl;«s ttifl first plnoo, and constitutos the condition of all 
tho rest. In ordor to do this we will tako tho notion of duty, 
vhioh iDoludcs that of a good will, although implying certoiu 
BubjectiTo restrictions and hindraueoR. Those, however, far 
from coucoaliug it, or rendering it uureoogniBahle, rather 
bring it out hy coutra&t, and make it shine forth so much 
tho brigliter. , 

I omit here all actions wlueh are already reoogninwl ns in- 
consisteut with duty, allliough tliey may be useful for this or' 
that purposo, for with these the question whether they aro donel 
from (hitff earniot arise at all, wuce they even conflict with it. U 
alw> 6ot aside those actiona whioh really conform to duty, but to 
which men have no direct inclination, performing them because 
they are impelled thereto by some other incIinQtion. For in 
this cose we can readily diBtingiiish whether tho oction whioh 
, ftgreee witli duty is doDe/'-9w (/"^y, or from a selfish view. It 
> 18 much harder to raoke this distitiction wlien the aotion acoords 
with duty, and tlie subject has besides a tlirect iuelinntion to it 
For example, it is always a matter of duty that a dealer should 
oot overcharge an inexperienoed purcliaser. and wherever thoro 
IB muoh commerce the prudent tradesman does not overcharge, 
but keeps a fixed price for everyone, so that a child buys of him 
as well as any other. Men aro thus honcfH^ served ; but this is 
not enough to make us believe that the tradesman has so acted 
from duty and from prinotples of honesty : his own aJvantago 
required it ; it is out of tlie question in this case tu suppose that 
he might besides have a direct incliuatiou iu favour of thn 
Iniyers, so that (17), as it were, from love ho should give no ad- 
vantage to one over another. Accordingly the aoli'>n was done 
neither from duty nor from direot incUnation, but merely with 
« aolGsh view. 

Ou the other hand, it is a duty to maintain one's life ; and, 
in addition, everyone has also a direct iuoliuation todo so. But 
mi this account the often ansious oare which mod men take for 
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it lias ao intrinsic voctb, and tli«ir mnxim lia« no moral import. 
Tliey preeerve thair lifo <is dutif reqiiirtt, no doubt, but not f 
brcausc diif;/ reqtiiren. On the other hand, i{ adversity and 
hopeloes enrrow bare oomplottlj' tiukoii awuy tlio rRlinh for life; 
if tbe unfortunate ono, strong in luiud, iudignaiit nt lits fato 
rather tSian desponding or dejvctod, wislios for death, nnd yet 
proGerveii Ins lifo without loving it — not from inclination or 
fear, but from duty — then Ui« maxim has a moral worth. 

To be beuefioBut when wg ean is a. duty ; and ljeside« thia, 
there are many minds so sympathetioally ooustituted that, with- 
ont any other motive of vanity or self-intereiit, they find a 
pleasure iu epreading joy arouud them, und can Uke delight 
in tbe aatiefaetion of others 8o far aa it is their ova work. But 
I maiotata that in such a cose an action of this kind, however 
proper, however amiable it may be, has nevertheless no true moral 
worth, but is on a level with otbor inclinatione, f.g. tbe iooli- 
natioD to honour, which, if it is happily directed to that vbiob 
ifl in foot of public utility and aix:orJiiut wilh duty, and conao- 
quently honourable, denervea praise and uucountgenicnt, hut not 
esteem. For tbe maxim lacks the moral import, namely, that 
such actions be done/iwn dutij, not from inclination. Put the 
case that the mind of tliat phiLitutliropist were clouded by Ror* 
row of liiH own (is), extinguishing all sympathy witli the lot of 
others, and that wliilo he still lias the power to benefit others in 
distrBRB, he is not touched by their trouble beoause he is absorbed 
with his own ; and now suppose that he tears himself out of this 
dead insensibiUty, and performs the action without any inclina- 
tion to it, but simply from duty, iIibd first has bjs action its 
genuine moral worth. Further still ; if nature has put little 
sympathy in tbo heart of this or that man ; if he, supposed to 
be on upright man, is by temperament cold and indiSerent to 
the sulTeriugB of others, perhaps because in respect of his own 
be is provided with tbe epeuial gift of patience and fortitude, 
and supposes, or even req^mros, that others should have the 
same — and eucTi a man would certaiuly not be tba meaucet pro- 
duct of nature — but if nature bod not specially framed him for 
a philautliropiat, would he not still Gad iu himself a source 
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from Avlionoe to givo himself a far liiglier worfli flian that of n 
good-aaturod toinppramont could Uo? Utujuestioiialily, It is 
just in tills timt the niornl worth of the oliaraoter is I>r<)iig1it out 
which ie incoiuitambly llie higlicBt of all, iiamely, that ho ii 
boneficont, not from inclination, but from duty. 

To Bocuro ouo'g own hn[>]iine8» is n duty, at least indirectly ;| 
for discontflnt with ono'e condition, under a pressure of mauy 
auxiotios and amide! uu^atisfivd vvaiils, might oruily become a 
great temptation to transgren-iioH ofiliity. Dut hpre ngn.tn, with- 
nut looking to duty, all mon kavo already thi) otrnngest and most 
iiiiimato inoUuation to happiuoss, booauao it is ju»t in this idea 
tliut all incliuatious are oombined la one total. But the preojptj 
of liappiuuaa is often of such a eort that it greatly interferes wilh 
aome imjliuations, and yet a man cauuot form any deflnito and 
certain concaptiou of the sum of iiatisfat'tiou of all of them 
whiuh is called httppinoss (l!>). It is not then to be wonderod 
at that a single int'li nation, defhiite both as to what it promtRM 
ond oa to tbo time mthi» whioh it can be gratified, is often ablo 
to overcome such a fluctuating idea, and that a gouty patient, 
for instatioe, can choose to «tijoy what he likos, and to suffer 
what ho may, siace, accordiug to hU calculation, oa this ocoa- 
ftioa at least, ho has [only] not eacrifiood the enjoyment of the 
{ireucnt moment to a pouihly mietakeii cxpeotation of a bappi- 
Dees mliiflh a supposed to be found ia health. But even in this 
case, if the general dBsire for happiness did not influenoe his 
will, and supposing that in his particular cose hcatth was not ft 
necessary element in this calculation, there yut remiuns in this, 
as in all other cases, this luTg. namely, that he should promote i 
bis hnppinesa not from iucliuatiuu hut from duty, and by this 
would bin conduct first acquire true moral worth. 

It is in this manner, undoubtedly, that we are to underataod 
those passages of Soripture also ta whioh we are oommanded to' 
.love our neighbour, oven our enemy. For love, asauafTectioD^i^ 
nEBDOot bs commanded, but beue&oaDoe tor duty*» soke may ; 
even though we ore not impelled to it by any incUnation — nay, \ 
ue even repelled by a Datnral and uncoaquerable aTersioa. lliia 
iajiractica! lore, and uot pathohgical—^ love whioh is wat«d la 
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the will, and not in the propensiona of sease — in principles of 
action and not of t«nder ojmpatliy; and it is Uiis tore alona 
which caD be commanded. 

I The second' propnaltion is: That an aotion done from dnty 
derive* its moral worth, fwt from thp purpouc which is to ba 
attained hy it, but from the nutxim hy wliieh it h determiQed, 
and therefore doos not depend on the realization of the object of 
the action, but merely on l)ie prinfipla o/ mfition by which tha 
action hiut taken pbi^e, without regard to any objui't of dosire (so J, 
It is clear from what precedoi> that the purposes which we may 
hare in view ia our a'Ctiona, or their effects rej;ardt;d qb ends nud 
springs of the will, cannot giro to actions any unconditional or 
moral worth. In what, then, can their worth lie, if it is not U 
oonsi&t in the will and in reference to its e^ipectod effect P It 
cannot lie anywhere but in the principle of thr wilt withotiti 
Vegard to the ends which oan be attained hy the action. For 
the will stands lietween its d priori principle, which is formal, 
and its d poaifriori spring, which is material, as between two 
roads, and as it must be determined by something, it follows 
that it must be determined by the forranl principle of volition 
■when an action is done from duty, in which case every material 
principle has heon withdrawn from it. 

( T)ie third proposition, wliioh is a oonscquence of the two 
preooding, I would express thus: Dutij ia (he tifcemfij of aeiiag 
from reitpect for the /me. I may Lave inclination for an object 
as the effect of my proposed action, but I canaot have rc^jxci 
for it, just for this reasoa, that it is an effect and not an energy 
of will. Similarly, I cannot have respect for inclination, whether 
my own or another's ; I can at most, if my own, approve it ; if 
another's, sometimes even love it ; i.e. look ou it as favourable 
to my own interest. It is only what is connected with my willf 
as a principle, by no means as an effect — what does not subservo 
my inclination, but overpowers it, or at least in cnse of choice 
excludes it from its calculation — in other words, simply the law 



f ■ [The int proposition wnt that to have moTol worlU as aotioo mast be 
doae from dutj.} 




oom- 
maud. Now an aotioti don© from duty must wholly exoludo 
tl]o iDfluoneo of iooUuatioa, oud with it 07ery objoot o£ the will, 
BO that nothing: remaiaa wlitoh cau detenotao tlio will except 
objectively the laic, and mihjeotiTely pure respect (21) for this 
practical law, and oonse(iue»tly the maxim' that I should follow 
thin law even to the thwarting of all my incIiuatioDS. 

Thus the moral worth of an action does not lie in the effect 
expected from it, nor in any principle of action which requires 
to borrow its motivo from this expected effect. For all these 
effects — Bgreeableness of one's oonrlition, and oren the promo* 
tion of the happiness of others — could have been also brought 
about by other causes, so that (or this tlioro would have boon no 
need of the will of a rational being; whereas it is in this aIoo« 
that the supreme and uucouditiou&l good oaa be found. Tb«| 
pre-eminent good which we call moral oan therefore oonsist in 
nothing else than M* eonetpiion of laa in itself, which eerfnUljf 
u onhj pot»itU in a rational beiaif, in so far (u this coneoptiOD, 
and not the expectod effect, determioM tho will. This i£ a 
good which ia already prceent iu tho pwsoB wlio acts accord- 
iDgly, and we have not to wait for it to appear Srst in the 
result* (is). 

Bat what sort of law can that he, tho oonoeption of which 
most determine tho will, even without paying any regard to the 
effect expected from it, in order that tliis will may be called 



> A maxim \» the labjeotiva prioeiple of volition. Tb« otgeotire prin- 
oipio (*.r. tlwt whicb would aXaa mtw rabJMttrcly u a praMiNl prioeiple to 
ftll nlKHwl Uiiij> it fMsoa litd full power <ynx tlw faculty of deura) ia the 
prteticiLl law. 

* It miKht b« ^n obj«ot«d to me that I tak« rorngo Vbind the wetd 
rttyrrt in an <il)*cura fMling, iutUad of Ki^og a diiUael aolutioa oi the 
quMtioa l>y a. concept of the naton. But alttuHi^h retpeot i* a fwlint;. U i* 
□ot a fti-liiig rim'cett ibiough iid!iicq<«, but M t*^-wnaglit hy a ruiiaiul 
oancopt, nnd. Ihf n-fore. U ■peeillcallj' distinct from all feUinKa of Ute fvnoer 
land, which may be f*(eiTed«thrt to iiwlinatiun or fenr. IVhw I reoof- 
oiae imBedfateiy a» a Uv for m«, I reoognitc with tc«peet. J\m mutiy 
ftignifie* the nnMioiiue** that my wilt i> ntbor£imt« to n Uv, without the 
iDierroplion of otbc^r iiiBiKn«e* on tnr seaae. Tb« innedkte determiiutioii 
ol tlie will by llio law, uiil tbu MDMuasBM* of tlii« u oelled rt^vct, w thai 
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good abnolutely and witlioutijimlifiofttiou ? As I Imve deprived 
the will ol'«vury impulBowliicL could arise to it from olHMliaac*- 
to auy luw, thoro remains notliiiig bat Iho utiivorsat ooofonnity 
of ito autiotis to law in gonoral, wliioh nlono is to sorve the will 
as a priacipW, t- e. I nm norer to act othorwiso than m tfuit T 
could alto mil that my tiutxiiH a/iottld hecotue a universal law. Here 
Dov« it it the eimple conformity to law in general, witliout: 
OBsumtag aay particular law applicable to certain actions, tliat 
aerves tho wiU as its principle, and must so serve it, if duty la 
not to be a vain delufiion and a cUimerioal notion. The cemmoa 
rvasoQ of men in its practical judgments perfectly ooiacides with 
tlii», and always liiu iu view the principle here suggested. Let 
the question be, for example: May I whoii in distTcsH make u 
promise with tho iutvutiou not to keep it P I readily dislin- 
guiali here bistwoou the two higuificitfious which the <juestion 
may have : Whether it is prudoot (23}, ur whether it is right, to 
make a false promise. The former may uudoubtedly often be 
the ease. 1 see clearly indeed that it is not ctiotigh t« extricate 
mysRlf from a present difficulty by meaus of tliis subterfuge, 
but it must bu well considered whether there may uot hureafter ^i 
spring from this lie much greater iuconvenieuoe than that from ^f 
whieb I now froe myself, and us, with all my suppoaod ett»ning, ^* 
the oonsoqueiices oauuot bo eo easily foreseen but that credit 
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this is regarded ns ua "^ttt gf the law 011 the «ubjc«t, nnd not ns tho «iim« 
of it. flU'Sijiecl \* pru]Jerlj ihe [Tl) coiiot-ptiou of u wurlli whi);li thwurtJi my 
v:\tAoiK. AcDiirdiii^'lj it in lioaiuthiui; wliiuli is tiotmiiliTvd iieitlitr ua nn 
obJHt of iiivliiintiun nar of fcnr, a]tli'>UKii it }iii8 iometinng ntialufjAiis to 
both. The ot'Jrct of resiiecl is tho Uito only, nnd thut, the Inw which w» tm- 
poK oa O'lrtf^ojiatidyot rouu^aiaoas acc^anry in itwlf. k»a Uw, wc are 
tulijo«t«(l to it witUoiit cuneiilting <<elf-lavo ; as imiiottod by uii ua ourBelrea, 
it ia a naiilt of our will. Iu the lormiT o»iJi;i!t it. lust iiii u.nnl«Ky t« fear, iu 
tlie latter to iiiolinntiun. IteNpcftt for a porxon in properly odIv r<>i^poct for 
the luw (of houu»hr, &c.), of vhtch lie ^\yvt un a.11 uxamplt. Rin<w w« ulro 
look on the improvoRWiiit of our tnlontt ua u duty, weuotiBidortlmlwo iit.*u in 
a jjcnou uf t&lentji, ai, il woii^, tliv ttramjiU "f a Inw ^riz. lo buoums like him 
io thife by excrciau], luid thia uoLnUtiit**-* our respect. /All so-calWd moral 
interett omui^Iu timplf in rnpttt lor the i&w. 
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onoe lost may be mncli moro iDJurlous to mo than any mi»oliief 
whicit I seek to avoid at pruseut, it aliouU be oonsideied whether 
it would iioL be more pnulent to act lit<miu aooording to a iiai> 
venal maxim, and to make it a habit to promise noUiiug except 
with tbe inteatiou of keeping it. But it is boou dear to me that 
«uoh a maxim will etlU only bo basod on tbo fear of ooiu^ 
queo6&fi. Now it is a wholly differoat thing to be truthful from 
duty, and to be 60 {Tom appreheosioD of injurious coueequeaoes. 
Id tbe first case, tlie very notion of the action alraody implies a 
law for me ; in tbo ucond cato, I must first look about eUefrliera 
to see what results may bo combined with it wlucb would afTeot 
myself. For to deviate from tbe principle of duty is beyond all 
doubt wicked ; but to b« uafaithfol to my maxim of prudeooe 
may often be vory odvautageous to me, attbaugh to abide by it 
is certainly safer. The abortest way, however, and aa unerring 
one, to diMOTer Ibe answer to this questjon whothi-r a lying 
promise ia oonmtent with duty, is to ask myeetf, Sliuuld I he 
content that ray maxim [to extricate myself from diifiotilty by 
a fabte promise) should bold good as a UQlrorsal law, for myself 
aa well OS for others? aud should I bo able to say to mymlf^ 
" £%'ery one may make a deooitful promise whea be finds him- 
self in a difBoulty from whioh be cannot otherwise eictricate 
himself *'?i>i) Then I presently beoome avaie that while I 
can will the lie, I can by no aia«iu vill tbat lying ^ould be a 
nniTorMl lav. For with sueb a law there would be no promises 
at all, sinoe it would be iu vain to allege my iuteation in regard 
to my future aotioiu to thoeo who would not believe this alloga- 
tiou, or if lliey over-haatily did so, would pay rae back io ray 
own ooio. Ilence my maxim, as soon aa it should be made a 
imiveiMl law, would necessarily destroy itself. 

I do not, therefore, need any far-rea«]iing penetration to 
discern what I have to do in order that ray will may be mo- 
rally good. Inexperienced in the oourae of tbe world, incapable 
fif being prepared fur all its oonttngonoioii, I only a»k myself : 
Canst thou also will that tiiy maxim shoiild bo a universal law ? 
IE Dot, then it must be rejected, and that not because of a di». 
advantage accruing from it to myself or even to others, but 
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because it cannot ootor as a principle into a posRi'ble uuiTCicat^l 
legislation, und reaaon extorts from me immodiato respect (or^^ 
such legislation. I do not indeed as yet tUtcrrn on what tliia 
respect is based (tliis tbe pbilosopher mnj' inquire), but at leost 
I underittaud this, tliat it is an estimation of tlio worth wbioh 
far outweighs all wortli of wliat is recommended by iuoUnatioa, 
and tliat tlie neeesuly of aoting from pure respect for the [Vao- 
tical law is what constitutes duty, to which every olber motive 
must give place, bcpanse it ia tho eondition of a will being good 
in itsel/t and the worth of such a will is nborc nverything. 

Thus, then, without quitting the moral knowledge of com- 
mon human reason, we have arrived at ita principle. And 
although, no doubt, common men do not couceive it in such aa 
Abstract and tmivers&l form, yet they always hare it rcoUj 
before their eyes, and lue it as the standard of their deoi- 
Eion. Here it would be easy to show how, with tbiu <.'Qmpafl3 
in hand [25). men are well able to dislitiguish, in evory case that 
occurs, what is good, what bad, conformably to duty or inooo- 
sistout with it, if, without in tbe least teaching Ihcm anything 
new, we only, like Socrates, direct their attention to the prio- 
cipletbeythemseLvee employ; and that therefore we do not need 
eoieuce and philnitophy to know what we should do to be honofit 
aud good, yen, even wise and virtuous. Indeed we might well 
have coujectured beforehand that the kuowledge of what every 
man is bound to do, aud therefore aUo to know, would be witbiu 
the reach of every man, even the common^sl.' Her© we cannot 
forbear admiratio^u when we see how grpat au advantage the 
practical judgment has over the theoretical in the common uu- 
derstanding of men. In the latter, if common reason ventures 
to depart from the laws of experience and from the perceptions 
of the senses it foils iuto mere inconceir abilities uud Bclf-con- 
tradiotions, at least into a chaos of uncertainty, obscurity, and 
instability. But in the practical sphere it is jiist when the 

1 [Cum)iaio the note Cu the Prvruce Ui tilt- Ciiliijue oj the Pruttital Rta- 
aon, p. 111. A spucimen oi KuutV pncpminl opiilication of the Soiutttio 
Divthoil mny bo t'ouud in Mr. Seuplt's tnuulatuin of tho Mttaph^iio i*f 
Elkki, !■. ^90.] 
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oomiuon understanding excludes all eeDHible springs from prao- 
iical laws that its power of judgment begins to oliow itswlf to 
advantage. It then becomes even subtle, whether it bo that it 
chicanes with its own consoienoe or with otlior olaims teapocting 
wliat is to ho called right, or whether it dasires for iU owa iu- 
structiou to determine honestly the worth of actions ; and, in 
the latter oose, it may ovon have as good a hope of hitting the 
ciArk as any philosopher wliatovor enn promiiie himsfllf. Nay, 
it 16 almost more sure of doing so, booause the pliilosopher can- 
not have any other principle, while he may easily porplot his 
judgment by a multitude of oonsidoratioas ff^reiga to the 
mutter, and so turn aside from the right way. Would it not 
therefore be wiaer iu moral oonouroa to aoquie^Hje in the judg- 
ment of common reason {S6], or at most only to call in philosophy 
ft>r the purpoaoof rcudoringtho sytitem of maraln more complete 
and intelligible, and its rulos more oonveuient for use (ospouially 
lor disputation), but not so as to draw oS the ooramoQ under- 
standing from its happy simplicity, or to bring it by means d£ 
phiI(»opliy into a new path of inquiry and Lostruotion ? 

iRnoconoo is indeed a glorious thing, only, on the other 
hand, it is very sod that it cannot well maintain itself, aud U 
easily seduced. Ou this aooouat even wisdom — which other- 
wise oonsiats more in oonduot than iu knowlodge^yet has need 
of scionoo, not in order to loom from it, but to secure lor it* 
precepts admission and pormanenoo. Agunst all the commands 
of duty which reason represents to man as ao deserving of re- 
spect, he feels iu himself a powerful couuLorpoise in his wants 
and inclinations, tho entire satisfactioQ of which ho sums up 
under the name of happiueas. Now reason issues its oommanda 
unyieldingly, without promising anything to the inclinations, 
and, 08 it were, with disregard and contempt for these olaimsi 
which are so impetuous, and at the same time so plausible, and 
which will not allow themeelvee to be suppreesed by any com- 
mand. Hence there arises a natural diaUHie, L e. & disposition, 
to argue against these strict laws of duty and to question their 
validity, or at least their purity and strietuess ; and, if possible, 
to make them more aooordant with our wishes and incUaatioD*, 
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i\mt IB to say, to oomipt tliem at llielr very source, and entirely 
to destroy their wortli — a tLing which even oommoa praolicol 
reason c&uDot ultiiiiat(>ly call good. 

Thus is the common reason of man compelled to go out of its 
sphere, and to lak© a et«p into the fi«Id of a practieat phUoaophyt 
not to satisfy any epeculfltive want (which neTer oooars to it as 
long 08 it is content to be mere sound reaecn), but ereu on prac- 
tical grounds (:;;), in order to attain in it information and clear 
iuatruction respecting the eource of its principle, and the correct 
determination of it in opposition to the maxims which are baaed 
on wants and inclinations, ao that it may escape from the per- 
plexity of opposite claims, and not run the risk of losing all 
gemiiiic moral principles through the equivocation Into which 
it easily falls. Thus, when practical reason cultivates itself, 
there insensibly arises in it n dialoctio which forces it to seek 
aid in philosophy, just as happens to it in ita thooretio use; and 
in this case, thorofopo, as well as iu the other, it will find rest 
nowhere hat in a thorough critical examination of our reason. 
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SECOND SECTION. 



TRAWBITIOS MOM rorUI.AH KOKAI. PHtL<l»OpllY TO TUK 
MKTAPIiyitlC OF MOBAU. 

Ir we have hitherto drnwD nnr notion oE duty from the com- 
mon USD of onr pmctical reason, it is hy no mmus to bo tn£«rred 
that wo hnre treated it os an cmpinonl notion. On the con- 
trary, if wo attend to the oxporionoe of men's conduct, wo 
meet frequeut and, aa vo oursolros allow, just oompliiints that 
one oaonot find a single c«rtaiu example of the diapoeitioQ to 
act from pure dnty. Altliough many things are done in con/or-t 
mity with wliat duly preecribes, it is nevertheless always doubtful 
whether they are done strictly from duft/, so as to hare a roorali 
worth. Ilence there have, at all limce, boon philosophers who 
hare altogether denied that this disposition actually exists at all 
in human aotions, and have ascribed everything to a mors or 
less refined «elf>loTe. Not that they have on that account 
questioQcd the soundness of tho oonoopiion of morality; on the 
contrary, they spoku with sinooro regret of tho frailty and cor- 
ruption of haman nature, which though noble enough to take 
as ita rule an liloa so worthy of rospoot, is yet too we^k to fol- 
low il, aud employs reason, which ought to give it the law (2s) 
only for the purpose of providing for the interest of the iudtna- 
tions, whether aiagly or at the b«&t in the gToate«t potaiblo 
hartnony with one another. 

In foot, it is absolutely impoesible to make out by expo- 
rience with complete certainty a single com in whioli the 
maxim of on aotion, however right in iteolf, rested limply on 
moral grounds and on the conception of duty. Sometimes it 
happens that with tlie sharpest self-examination we oan find 
nothing beside the moral principle of duty which could have 
been powerful enough to more us to this or tJiat action and to 
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80 great a eacrifico; yd wo cnunot {romtbiB ioter with certainty 
that it was not really &ouie aecret impulse of 8«lf-lovi<, uudvr the 
false appeara.Doe of duty, that woa ttid actual doterminiiig cause 
of the will. We like then to flatter ourselves b/ faliiol}' taking 
credit for a more ooble motive; whereas in foot wo oaii iier«r, 
eveiibytlieHtrietestoxamiuatiODiget completely behind llieoecret 
Bpriugs of action ; since, when ttio qiieiitton is of moral worth, 
it is nut with Ihe nction» whieli wo aee that we are oonoemed, 
but with those inward principles of them which we do not see. 
Moreover, we cannot better serve the wishes of those who 
lidioule all morality as a mere chimera of human imaginatioti 
OTerateppiog itself from vanity, than by conceding to them that 
uotioofi of duty must be drawn only from exporieaoe (as from 
indolence, people are ready to think is also the case with all 
other notions); for this is to prepare for them n certain triumph. 
I am willing to admit out of love of humanity that eveu most 
of our actions are correct, but if we look closer at thera we overy- 
wbere oome upon the dear self which is always prominent, and 
it is this they have in view, and not the strict command of duty 
which would ofti'U require self-denial (so). Without being un 
enemy of virtue, n eoul observer, one that does not nilstate the 
wish for good, however lively, for its realify, may sometimes 
doubt whether true virtue is actually found anywhere in the 
vorld, and this oepocially as years inorense and the judgment is 
portly made wiser by experience, aud partly also more aoute in 
ubeervation. This boiug so, nothing eau Bt;cure ua from falling 
away altogether from our ideas of duly, or maintain in the soul 
a well-grounded respect for its law, but the clear conyiction that 
although there should never have been actions which really 
sprang from such pure sources, yet whether this or that takes 
place is not at all the question ; but that reason of itself, inde- 
pendent on all experience, ordains what ought to take place, 
that accordingly aotions of whiuh perhaps the world has hitherto 
never given an example, the feasibility eveu of which might be 
very much doubted by one who founds everything on expe- 
rience, are nevertheless inflexibly oummauded by reason ; that, 
a. gr. eveu though there might never yet have been a sincere 
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friend, yet not a whit tlie less is pure eiDomty in friendsliip 
rer^iiired of every man, because, prior to all experience, lliis 
duty is involved as duty in the idea of a reaaon detenuining 
tlie will by d priori principles. 

When wo ndd further that, unless wo deny tJiat the notion 
of morality haa any truth or roferenoo to nny possi ble object, wo 
must admit thnt its law mast bo valid, not merely for men, but 
for all r/rfii>tiai rrrnfuren ijfjter/t!ly^ not merely under certain eon- 
tiugoiit omKlilioiis or with exceptions, but »cilh ahsohite itereasUff, 
then it is clear that no experience could enable us to infer evea 
the possibility of euch apodiotio lawi (si). For with what right 
could we brin^ into unbounded respect as a uairorsal precept 
for every ratioual uature that which perhaps hulds only under 
the oontiogent couditioiia of liuiuanity ? Or how could laws of 
Ihe determinutiou of oar will he regurdvi ha laws of the deter-i 
raination of the will of ratiouul bt-iugs gcuerally, and for us 
only as such, if they were merely empirical, aud did not take 
tiieir origin wholly <i pylori from pure but praotioal reason ? ^_^ 

Nor could anything he more fatnl to morality than that 
we should wish to derive it from examples. For every example of I 
it that is sot 'boforo me must be first itself tested by principles 
of morality, whether it is worthy to serve as an original example, 
I. •>. OS a pattern^ but by no means can it authoritatively furnish 
the oonoeption of morality. Even the Holy One of the OospoU 
muRt Qr»t bo compared with our ideal of moral perfeotioQ boforo 
we oau rccogutso Him as such ; and so Uo says of Himself, 
'* Why call yo Mo (whom you soe) good ; uone is good (the 
model of goml) but Qod only (whom ye do not see] P " But 
whence hare we tlie oonceptioD of Qod as the supreme goodf 
Simply from the iVira of moral perfection, which ruiuon frames 
fi priori, and ooniiects inseparably with tlie notion of a free-will. 
Imitation finds no plaea at all in morality, and examples serve 
only for eiieuumgoment, i.r. they put beyond doubt the feasi- 
bility of what the law commands, they make vitdble lliut whioU 
the practical rule expniaui hum generally, but tliej can never 
aiiilioriso tu to Mt adde the true original wlijch lies in reason, 
and to giiido oursolvet by exaraplos. 
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If then there is no genuine BUprnmo priooiplo of monilityl 
but whftt must rest simply on jvuro Tposon, indopondent on all 
experieno«, I think it is not necoseary otoq to put tbo question, 
whether it is good (32) to ©shifcit thcso concepts in their g«no-^ 
rality (in abntrado) as thojr ore ostablL^licd d priori along wit 
the priiicipleii beloagiug to them, if our knowledge is to 
diBtin^iiishcd from tho vulgar, and to be called philoRophicat. { 
In our tiincH iudood tins might perhaps be necessary ; for if wo 
oollcofcd Totw, whbthcrpure rational knowledge separated from 
ever^'tbing cmpiricfi.1, that is to say, metaphyeic of raorala, or' 
whether popular practical philosophy is to be preferred, it ii 
easy 1o guess which side would preponderate. 

'Vh\% deuoending to popular notions in oertainly very com* 
mendablft, if the aacent to the prinoiplcB of pure renson has first I 
taken plane and been satisfnclorily aeodrnplished. This implies { 
I that we first /ound Ethics on Metnphysidii, and then, when it \m '■ 
firmly OBtahHshed, ]>roouro a/ceariitrj for it by giving it a popular 
oharaoter. But it is (juite abaurd to try to be popular in thv ; 
first inquiry, on whioli tho soundnesft of the prinoipie« depends. I 
It is not «uly that this prooe^jdiug can uovor lay olaim to tb<y] 
very tare merit of a true phiion^^phicttl popnl/trily, ainco thers ia 
no art in hoiug intelligible if ouo rc»ounc«» all Ihoroughnow otj 
insight; but aleo it produces a diagnstiug medley of compiled 
observations and half- reasoned principles. Shallow patos onjoy] 
thisbecftUBo it con be used fur every-day chat, hut tho sagaoioii*^ 
find in it only coufusioii, and btting uns!itis6(>il aud tiuablo to 
help them8«?lve», they turn away tlieir eyes, while philosophers^ 
who see quite well through this delusion, are little listened to ■ 
when they call meu off for a time from this pretended popu- 
larity, in order that thwy might be rightfully jinpular after they 
have attained a definite insight. 

We neod only look at the attempts of moralists in thatJ 
favourite fashiou, and we shall find at one time the speoial 
oonstitutiou of human noture (33) (including, however, the ide», 
of a rational nature generally), at one time perfection, at 
another happiness, here moml sense, there fear of God. a littlai. 
of tliis, and a little of that, in marvellous mixlurc, witlioiit it»i 
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occurring to them to aek whether the prindpIeB of mornlit_v ard 
to be sought in the knowledge of hiiraan nature nt oil (which we 
can have only from experiencft) ; anci, if this ia not so, it these 
principles are to be found altogether d prion freo from every- 
thing empirical, in pure rational concepts only, and nowhere 
else, not even in the Bmallest degree ; then rntlier to adopt tho 
m«1hod of mnliing thin n Mpnmto intjniry, as pure practical 
phih>aophy, or {if one may use a nam© sodopriod) as melaphy&ie 
of moralB,' to bring it by itself to completenoss, and to require 
the puWio, which, wishos for popular treatment, to await th» 
issue of this uudortakiog. 

Such u mctaphysic of morals, completely isolated, not mixed 
with any anthropology, theology, phyeics, or liyporphysioe, and 
Btill Icsa witJi occult qualities [which we might call liypophysioal], 
is not only an indinpensable subntratum of all sound theoretical 
knowk-dge of duties, but in at the same time a desideratum of 
the highest importance to the actual fullitmeut of their precepts. 
For tliB pure conception of duty, unmixed with any foreign 
iiddition of ompirieal attractions (34), and, in a word, the oou* 
(■option of the moral law, cxcrcisoe on tho human heart, by way 
of reason alone (which 6r8t becomes aware with this that it can 
of itself be precticol), an influence so much more powerful than 
all other springs* which may bo dorivod from the Qeld of expe- 
rience, thut iu tho coDsciousQcas of its worth, it despises the 
latter, and con by degrees Woome their mauler; whereas a 
mixovl t'thics, oompoundcd partly of motives drawn from feelinga 
and im;linatioQs, uud portly also of oonci^ptinns of reason, must 

* Jutt 09 pure matlimuttGii are iliitln^uinhMi from applied, pure logiio 
from applied, «>> if vt «Iicki»o w« mny nl»> diatingaUh pun philo«apliy of 
mmal* (lunUphj'uc] from Bp]>liMl (vii. applic<l to human OBlur«]. hy Ihix 
dwiKiiatitm we un olw at once remindod that moral priaciplo* are notbueti 
oD ]>ra[ieiite« of human nature, hnt mu«t tuh«Ut <i priori of tliemMlTM. 
whilo from euch piiaciplei practical rulon muit be capable of beioK deduood 
fm ever)- rational nature, end aocordinigljr for that of maa. 

* 1 bave altlterfromtbo late exwUent Suiter, in which he aska mp what 
eaa bu the reason that moral inttmolioii, allkough rantBiaiog mucb that U 
eonrineing for the r^naon, j«t acMmplinbtn m Utile? Ujananerw<upo«t- 
pODcd in order that I aught make it ooroplet*. I)ut it ia tinipty this, that 
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malce the mind waver between lootirei vhiob caonot be brouglit 
under any principle, wbicli lead to good only hy mere acmdent^ 
ftnd reiy ofteu also to evil. 

From what has been eaid, it is clear tliat all moral ooaoep- 
I tiona havo ttieir m&i and origin conopUtcl}' a prm-i in the reason, 
and thai, moreover, in the commonest reason just as truly a* in 
that which is ia the highest degree epeoulatire ; that tliey can- 
not be obtained by abstraction from any empirical, and therefore 
merely coutingent knowledge ; that it is just lliis purity uf tboir 
origin that makes them worthy to serve as our supremo praoti- 
cal priucipb (3a),ftnd that just in proportion as wo add auylhing 
empirical, wo detract from their genuine influence, and from the 
absolute value of notions ; tliat it is not only of the gnmioBt 
neoeasity, in a purely speculative point of view, but is also of 
tlie greatest praolinal importnnoe to derive these noliom and 
laws from pure reason, to present them pure and unmixed, and 
even to determine the compass of this practionl or pure rational 
knowlodge, i.e. to dotormino the wbolo faculty of pura praotioal 
rcnmn ; and, in doing so, we must not make its principles de- 
pMident on tUo particular nature of human reason, though in 
speculative plalosophy this may be permitted, or may even at 
1 imc8 bo neoossiiry ; but fiiuce moral laws ought to bold good for 
every rational tTi-alure, we must derive them from the general 
concept of a rational being. I In tliis way, although for its 
applfcafiott to man morality lias neoil of anthropology, yet, in 
the first tnstaiiee, we must treat it independently as pure philo- 



the teachers themselves have not got their own notions clear, and whan thejr 
endenvi^ur Ui raako ni[) for this by r&kiu^ up mfttives «( tuornl ^9D4acM tiom 
ovory ^unrter, Uyjiij; to uiiiko Ibeir [ilijaiu right atroog, Uity spoil it, Kop 
tUu Quia III one at uuicnliindiii^ sliuwntliut if wu imagiDc, an. thu cnae hiiud, aa 
octof honnntf ilone vitb tle&ijfustniind, apart from cvurj* viiiwto ndvAntoge 
of any kind in tliitworldor nttolher.nnd oven undorlhu greatest t^itiptatioiui 
of DtrCCRsity or oUurfincDt, nod, on the otiicr huad, u similar act wiiiuli yroM 
nffpctcd, inhowoverLo-w adoj^rcii, by a, fcire<i},'n niative, tlie former leaves far 
behind and eclipses the second: itelavat^^a tlteM>iil,iuid inspires tbewiih to be 
al>l«to aotiiilik« manner oneself. Even moderately yonngchil^Irenfeel tlu« 
iilipn»iaii,ftiL(lon«sliiful(lnevvr represent dutius to tbcm in any uther tight. 
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sophy, i.f. aa metapTiysio, comploto in itself (a tiling which in 
8ucU distinct brauchos of scionoa is easily done) j knowing wi>ll 
that unless we ore in possMsion of this, it would not only le rain 
to determine the moral element of duty in right aoUons for 
purposes of speculative criticism, hut it wouM ho imposeikle to 
base morals on their gouuiuo principles, evuu for commou pmo- 
tical purposes, espeduUy of moral iustructiou, bo as to produce 
puit! moral dispositions, and to engraft them on men's minds to 
the promotion of the greatest possiLIe good iu the world. 

But in order that in this study we may not merely lulvnnos by 
the natural steps from the commou moral judgment [in this cobb 
very worlhy of respect) to the philosophical, as has been already 
done, but also from a popular philosophy, whiebgoes no further 
than it oan ronch by groping with the help of examples, to meta- 
physic (which does not allow itself to bo cheeked by auytliing 
empiricnt (3S), and as it must measure the wliold extent of (his 
kind of rational knowledge, goes as far as ideal coDceplious, 
whcro eren oxamploe fail us), wo must follow and otearly 
deBOiibe the practical f&cullj of reason, from the general rulee 
of its dfltenDiDation to tho point where the notion of duty 
springe from it. 

KTerytUing in nature works according to laws, llntiouul 
beings alone haTo the faculty of acting according to tht atucep- 
lion of lawn, tliat is according to principles, i.e. bare a icUl. 
8inGu the deduotion of actions from principles requires rea»ou, 
the will is nothing hut practical reason. If reason infallibly 
detenuines the will, then the actions of such a hciiig whiob are 
revujj'i.isL'd us ohjeotivvly necesf>ary ore subjectively necessary 
also, I.e. the will is a faculty to ohooso that onhj which reason 
iudepeudeut on iuolinatiou reoognisea as practically ueeosoorj', 
i.e. as good. Ijut if reason of itself does not sufficiently deter- 
mine tho will, if the Utter is subject also to subjective conditionK 
(particular impulses) which do not always ooiuoide with Uio ob- 
jective conditions; in a word, if the will doee not im il«r//wva- 
pletely accord with reason [which is actually the case with men), 
then the actions which objectirely are reoogoised as necessary 
ue subjuclivoly contiitgent, and the determination of such n will 
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aooordin^ to objeotivd Iftws U obUgalioiitihat is to my, Iho rclb- 
LioD of the objeotivo laws to a wlU that is not tliorouglily goodj 
ift coDeeived as the ijeteTniination of the will of a ratiouiil lM.-iu| 
by prinoipteB of retusoD, but wbiob the will from its nature do«a| 
not of Deceesity follow. 

Tlie conception of an objective principle, in bo far as it \» 
obligatory For a will, is called a command (of rensoii), and th«j 
formula of the uomuiaud is called an Imperative. 

All imperatires are expresaed by the wonl ought [or «Aa//]yJ 
and thereby indicate the relation of an objective Inw (st) ot\ 
roaion to a will, which from its subjoctive constitution i«] 
nnt necessarily dotermiued by it (an obligation). Thoy sajf' 
that something would be good to do or to forbear, but they say 
it to a will whioh does not always do & thing because it is oon- 
-otttved to be good to do it. iThat ia praotioally ,7001^, howorar*' 
which detorminos th& will by means of the conceptions olj 
reason, and oonsetjuentiy not fram subjective causes, but ob> 
j«ctively, that is on principles wliioh aro valid for every rational 
being us such. It is dtstiuguislied from the pieamni, as that 
which iiifluecices the will only by means of sensation from 
merely subjective causes, valid ooly for the sonso of this or 
ihat one, and not as a principle of reason, which holds for evezy 
one.* 



' Tlie (jepuaileocu uf tli« desires an (iun&ati<iiia Is cmllol inclination, aod 
this sBWriliiiftly Jilwayi indioatea a wnnt. Tliu dependoBoe of a coatio^atlT 
dptvnuiimMe will oa priaciplca of reason ts called .la itdtrnt. TIiU iIiok- 
foro it found only in tho caao of a dopaadeul viU, wbtuli doea imi nlways 
of ilaelf Ounforiii to rviuiciii ; in thv Divine will wu uuiniit. <«n«eive uiv 
intorest. [tut tlie huinua will cui alnu take an iuteidl iu a tiling without 
therefore noting/rtfin intfrnt. The former u^tliex Iho yraetii-a! interest in 
the action, the lultcr tlic putlmJogkat in the object of tli* notion. Tlw foraior 
ijldioBt«i ouly d<'pend*ilMJ of the will oa principles of reason in Ihcmselvu ; 
tho KOOcmd, depeudence on principK-s uf ruasiin for tho sake of indinittion, 
reiuou aupplj'ing only tho practical rulea huw ttic ruquircmiMit of the incli- 
nation mnj|i tui «iiti»ILod. In the lirat i-nso th>? aotiun intemU me-, iu tho 
MOond the object of the aolion (brcuuHp it i« pl«ii«u9t to mc}. Wc hEL\-e aecn 
in UbB first «tOtion that in an aotioti June from duty we muMt look not to 
the interest in the wlynut, but only to that in tb« nolien itaell, nnJ in ita 
fatioatd priuuiple (vi?, the l&w]. 
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A perfoctlj good will would tlietefore l)o equally sul-jV^f to 
objectire laws (via. laws of good), but coutd uot be conceired as 
oblii/ed tlierebj' to act lawfully, beoanae of itedf from its sub- 
jectiTe constitution it can oulj be determineii bj the conoeptioa 
of good (ss). Therefore no imperatires bold for the Divine 
will, or in geuerel for a ho/y will ; ougJit is here out of place, 
because tbe volition is alreauly of itself QeoesHarily ia uuisoa 
witli the law. Therefore im[n3rativ©s are ouly formulas to 
exjiresB tbe rektioii of objective 1ft wa of all volitiau to the aub- 
jeotire imperfect ion of tbe will of tliis or that rational being, 
f. fj. the human will. 

Now all imperativfs command either kypothetitaUif or eatt- 
gofifaliif. The former represent the practical neoesaity of u 
possible ootion as means to aomothiug else that is willed (or at 
least which one might possibly wtllj. The caLegoriaal impera- 
tive would be that which reprcseutt-d an action as nocessiiry of 
itself without referenoe to another end, i.e. as objectively 
neccKBOTy. 

Since every proclioal law reprosoiita a posuble nction as 
good, and on this account, for a subject who is practically 
determiuable by reason, uevessary, all imperatirea are fonuulo* 
detcrmiuing an aetiou which is necessary accor^ling to the prin* 
oiple of a will good in some reapeots. If now the aotioD is 
good only as a means to mmelhiitg eht, then the im^rerattve is 
/lypotftfiifat ; if it is conceived as good tfi i/*f^audcouee<iuenUy 
us being necesuuily the principle of a will wluoh of itself con- 
forms to r«iaon, then it is fattgorital. 

Thus the impetativo declares wh&t aotioQ pos&ible by me 
would be good, and preseota the practical rule in rubitton to a 
will which does not forthwith perform nu aottuu dimply be- 
cause it is good, whether because the subject doea not always 
know tliat it is good, or beoauae, even if it know this, yet its 
maxims might be opposed to tbe objevtivo priuci^ilun of pmcUcal 
twoson. 

Accordingly the hypothetical iupermtive only says that the 
Botiun is good for some purpose, pombie or actual (S9). lu tbe 
first oase it ia a Probteiuatloal, in Um aecond au Aasertorial 
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prat'tifn! [iriDoiple. Tlie categorical impftrntive which tlwlarea 
au ai'lioii to lo objeotlvely necessary in itself without refcretioe 
to any purpose, t. c. wttliout auy other end, is valid as au 
Apodiclio (pnioticnl) prinmple. 

Wliatpvor is posriblo only by the power of some mtional 
hmng m&y also be conooiTed as a possible purpose of some ivill; 
and therefore the principles of aotion as regards the meaus 
neceflsorir' to attain some possible purpose are in fact infinitely 
Dumeroiis. All soicncus have a practioal part, oonnisting of 
problems ospTt>s»iiig that tuino oud is pnaftible for ub, and of 
imperotiveB directing how it may be altainod. These may, 
therefore, bo ciiUed in geuerul iaipcratiTes of Skill. Hero there 
is no question whether the end is ratiunal and good, hut only 
what ono mu^t do in order to attain it. The precepts for the 
pliysiciaa to moke his patient thoroughly lioatthy, and for a 
poieouer to ensure certain death, are of eijual Taliie in this 
re^peet, that each serves to effect its purpose perfectly. SiDOe 
ia early youth it oannot be known what ends are likely to ocour 
to UB in the course of litfl, parents 8«ok to hare their children 
taught a yreat many thin'jt, atid provide for their »k>U in the uao 
of means for all sorts of arbitrary ends, of none of which can 
tliey determine whothcr it may not perhaps hereafter bo an 
objeot to their pupil, but whivh it is at all eventH pua^ib/c that 
he might aim at; and this ausioty is so groat that they 
commonly neglect to form and correct their judgment on tho 
Tftlue of the things wliich may he chosen ns euda (*(i). 

Tliero is one end, however, which may hu uMsumed to bo 
actually such, to all ratienol helngB (so far as juiporutives ajiply 
to ihom^ viz. aa depeudeut beiiig»], aud tharefore, one purpose 
whieh lliey not merely timi/ have, but which we may with 
certainty assume that they all actually Jiare by a natural neces- 
sity, aud this is fja/'3>ine»8. The hypotheticol imperative which 
expreases the practical neoessity of an action as meaus to (ke 
advancement of happiness is Asseitorial. We are not to present 
it as ueceseary for sm tincertaio and merely possible pitrposA 
but for a purpose which we may presuppose with certainty and 
d priori in every Doan, because it belongs to his being. Now 
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skill ill tho i^oice of lueaas to his own greatest welUbcing may 
be called prttdfnce,' lu tlio narrowest sense. And thus (he im- 
pemtiv6 wliich refers to the choice of means to one's own 
hnppiuess, i.e. the precept of pmdence, ie still alwojra hyjM>f/if^ 
tica/; the action is not oommnnded absolnteljr, butonly&s means 
to aunllicr purpwe. 

Finally, there is an imperative which commands a certain 
oondnct immediately, without having as its condition any other 
purpose to be attained by it. Tins imperative is Categorical. 
It conoems not tlie matter of the action, or its intended reciilt, 
but its fonn and tlie principle of which it is itself a reeult (41) ; 
and what is essentially good in it consists in the mental dispo- 
aition, let tho ooasequenoe be what it may. This imperative 
may be oalled that of Morality. 

Thor« is a marked distiuotion aUo between the volitions on 
these three sorts of principles in the dUiimifan'ti/ of the obliga- 
tion of the will. In order to mark this difference more clearly, 
I think lh<>^ would be most suitably named in their order if wel 
said they are either ruUt of skill, or eouniKk of prudenoe, or 
commandt (lata) of morality. For it is iaie only that involves 
the oonceptiou of au Hncoudiiiottal and otijeotire neoessity, which 
it consequently universally valid; and commands are laws 
whiyh must bo obeyed, that is, must be followed, even in oppo- 
ution to inelinalioD. CoumtU, indeed, involve nooossity, but 
one which can only hold ander a isontingent subjeotivo condi- 
tion, vis. they depend on whether this or that man rookons this 
or that as part of his happiness ; the categorical imperative, OQ 



' Th« word prnitntt \» takea i& two m&mb : in th« od« it inajr beat tli« 
nune of kaowledgo at the world, in the etlwr tlutt of prii-ate pradeoe*. 
The formfrr is & nuui's ability ta ioflntnc* others so sa to uae them tm hii 
own pitr|>o«M. Tbn \aiUj U tho m^eity to oombine sll tb*M poipoiM for 
hi) own luting beocSt. Tliia Utter is properly that to whieb the valnt 
w^va of Ui« forHMT is redueed, oad when *, man is praJent in the fonner 
bnt BOt in the Uttsr, w« might b«tt«r wy of him thst he is derer 
■ml cunning, Itut, oa the whole, imprudent, [Compare on the difforcDM 
h«twrcDi/uyiuid jr<«Aeu bar» alluded to, JntAnywiag^irf, $15, ed. Schnbertt 

p. no.] 
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the oontrary, w nut limited l>y aiiy o»ti'lilioo, and aa Seiii^ 
altflolutely, altlioiigh practically, neoeMary, may be quite pro- 
perly called a camniHiid. We might also call tJie first kind of 
imperatives iecfmical (helnngiiig to art), the Mcond pragmatic^ 
[to welfare j, the third ntomi (helonging to free conduct gene- 
roily, that is, to morals). 

Now arises th^ quef^tion, how are all thetie imperatires po»- 
eiblg ? This cjuestion does not Reek !o know how we can 
conceive the aocomiiliRhment of the action whinh the imperatiwe 
orilaine, hut morely iiow we can oonoeive the obligation of the 
will (42) whioh the imperative expresses. Nn epeeial explana- 
tion LB needed to ehow huw an imiierative of Bkill is ]>o<)8iblo. 
Whoever wiU« the eud, wills also [so for as reason decides bis 
oonduot) the means ia his power which oi-c iudiepeiisaUy 
necessary thereto. This proposition is, as regards the volition, 
auatyticul ; for, iu willing an object as luy effuut, thero iB 
already thought the causality of my&eif ns an acting cause, that 
18 to eay, the use of the means ; and the imperative educes from 
the ooaceiitinn of volitioii of au end the ooneeption of actions 
neceseary to this end. Synthetical propositions must no doubt 
he employed in defimnig the means to a proposed end ; hut they 
do not concern the principle, the act of the will, but the ohjeat 
and its realiiEation. Ei. tjr., that in order Co hieeot n lino on 
an unerring principle I miust draw from its extrcmitio« two 
iuterBsating arcs ; this no doubt is taught by mnthematios ouly 
iu synthetical propositions; hut if 1 kiiowthat it is only by this 
proaess that the intended operation can be performed, thou to 
say that if I fully will the operation, I also will the action 
required for it, is an analytical propoeitiou ; for it Je ouo and 
the same thing to conceive something as au elfeot whioh I con 

' It sevms tu me tlint thu proper )ii<;niflautioa of the word pragmatio 
nwy iae moat aoonrattily defined ia this w*)-. For »anttion» [oeo Cr. «/ 
Priicl. litat.. p. 271] are ooUed prognaatiu wb-ich liow prwptifLy, not from 
the law of tlie Btutt;n on Duccssary eaactiiK'Qts. but from prtcavtiait far the 
goueiul velfare. A biatoT}* i« oampoiiad pragma tie&Ilv wheu it teach«a 
prudence, i. o. iostiucta the vurld liovr it can pruvida for its iuteraats 
bHtcr, or at leut n* wnll il« th« ludu v£ former tini«. 
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produoo io a certain waj, and to oouoeire myself as acting in 
til 18 way. 

If it were only equally easy to givfi a doliiiite conception of 
bapi>ines8, the iniperativee of prudence would correspond exactly 
with those of skiU, and would likewise he analytical. For in 
tliis caie OS iu that, it could be eaid, whoever wills the end, 
wUU &l«o [according to the dictate of reason neoesaarily) the 
iudispeusakle maaus thereto which are io bid power. Bat, 
unfortunately, the uoliou of happine&s ia so iudoftiiite that 
altiiotigh every man wishes to attain it, yet he never can say 
deBuituly and coufiistently what it is that he really wiahes and 
wills («3j. Tho rousoD of this is that all the elemonts which 
belong to tbc notion of happiness are altogether empirical, i.e. 
tUey Juiut be borrowed from experience, and imverihele*s the 
idea of happiness requires nn absolute whole, a maximum of 
welfaru in my pi««ent and all future olrcunisUnoes. Now it is 
impossible that the most cleur-siglited, and at the some time 
most powerful being (sup|K)sed Gnite), should frame to himself a 
defiuite couooption of what he really wills in this. Does he 
will riches, how much anxiety, envy, and snares might lie not 
tbci'eby draw upon his shoulders ? Does ho will knowledge 
and disoemment, |>erhaps it might prove to be only an eye so 
uuoh the ftharper to show him so much the moro foarfully tlie 
e7iU that are now oonoealed from him, and that couuot be 
avoided, or to iiupoee mora wants on hts desires, whioh alroady 
give him concern enough. Would he faiire long life, who 
guarantees tu him that it would not bo a long misery ? would 
bo at loo&t hiivo health? how ofluu has uuuasinese of the body 
restraiuod from vxoossos into which porfeot health would have 
allowed ouu to fall ? and so on. In ahort hu is unable, on any 
priuL'iple, tu duLurmiuo with certainty what would make liini 
truly happy ; beoaiue to do so he would ue«d to be omniscient. 
We ooimot thorofore aet on any definite principles to secure 
bappiuees, but only on empirical oouoseU, ex. ffr. of regimua, 
frugality, cuurtety, roaerve, &o., whioh expeneuoe teochos do, 
on the average, most promote woll-beiug. Uenoo it foUowg 
that the imporativee of pruduuoe do not, strictly spooking, 
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command at all, tliat is, tliey cannot prcaent actions oLjeotiveljr 
as practically iterriMiri/ ; tliat they aro rather to be regarded as 
oovnseU {tvn^tHa) than precepts [prarepta) of raasou, that the 
problem to determine oertainly and unirdr»an/{44) wliat aetioti 
would promote the Luppineu of a rationni being is completely 
insoluble, and oonBequeutly uo imperative refpccting it Is pos- 
siblo wliioli ehuuld, iu the striot sense, command to do what 
IDtkes liappy; because happinees is nut an ideal oE reason but 
of imagination, resting solely on empirical grounds, and it is 
Tain to cxpeot that Iheao should detiue an action by which ono 
could attain the totality of a series of oonsequenoea which ia 
really endless. This impentive of prudence would however 
be an analytical proposition if wc assume that the means to 
bappinees could bo ocrtaiiily assigned ; for it is distinguished 
from the imperatlro of skill only by tbis, that in the latter ths 
end LB merely poasihlo, in tho funncr it is given ; as howoTor 
both only orduiu thu mvuus to tliat which we suppoiw to be 
willed as an oud, it fullows that tho imperative wliioh ordains 
tbe willing of tho moans iu him who wills the end is in both 
cases analytical. Thus there is no diHieuIty iu rogard to the 
possibility O'F an iniperatire oE this kind either. 

Ou the other hand tbe questiou, how tbe tmperntive of 
moralihj is possiblo, is undoubtedly one, the only one, demand- 
ing a solution, as tins is not at all liyiH>thetieid, and tlia ob- 
jeirtive neceasily which it presents cannot rest on any hypotb«ri«, 
as is the ooso with the hypothetJcfd imperatives, Ouly hero wo 
mufct never leave out of oonsidoration that wo caunot make out 
by any f3fan)f)lf, in other words empirically, wliether there is 
such an impcratiro at all ; but it ia rather to be feared that all 
those which aeora to be categorical may yet be at bottom hypo- 
tbetieal. l*\>r iuatanoe, when Iho precept ia : Thou ehalt not 
promise deceitfully ; and it is u^auniod that the necessity of 
this is not a more counsel (o avoid 80mo other evil, so that it 
should mean ; thou shalt not make a lying promise, lest if it 
become known thou sliouldst destroy thy credit (45), but that nu 
aotiou of this kiud niiiat be regarded as evil iu itself, bo that 
the imperative of the prohibition is categorical ; then we cannot 
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show with certainty iu any example thnt tlio wilt wbs dotor- 
rained merely hy the law, without aay other Bpring of nction, 
altliougli it may appear to b© so. For it is always possiWe that 
fear of diagraoe, perhaps &Uo obscure droad of otiicr dangers, 
may hare a secret iuQuenoe ou the vrlll. VTlio cau prove by 
oxperienco (he non-oxistcnco of a euuse when all that oxpo- 
rii'Qco tells us is thai wo do not poroeivo it f But in sucb n cue 
the 80-collod moral impernlivo, which as aiich appears to be 
categorical and uuconditioaal, would in Teality be only a prog* 
niatic preoept, drawing our attention to our own intfirMts, aad 
merely teaching' u» to take Iheao into consideration. 

We shall therefore have to investigato u priori fbe poan- 
bility of n categorical imperatiTs, as we have not in this case 
the advantngo of itit reality being given in experience, so that 
[the elucidation of] its possibility should be requisite only for 
its explanation, not for its establishment. In the meantime it 
may he discerned befurehand that the categorical imperative 
alone has the purport of & practical Inw : nil the rest may 
indeed be called principha of the will but not laws, eineo what- 
ever is only necessary for the attainment of £umo arbitrary 
purpose may be considered ae in itself contiugeut, and tro can 
at any time be free from the precept if we giro up (he pitrpose: 
on the ooutrary, the unconditional oommand leaves the will no 
liberty to choose the opposite \ consequently it alone corrios with 
it thnt necessity which wo require in a law. 

Secondly, in the case of this outegoriuul imperative orUv of 
morality, the diffioulty (of disueruing its possibility) is a very 
profound one (m). It is an d prion synthetical proctioal pro- 
jKisitieD' ; and as there is so niuoh difficulty in disoeming the 



' I ooODCOt th* set with tbo vUl witliout iircaupposiiiK onj cowlitioa 
reaulting from any Jnelinntion, but a priat-i, and Di^rvfoiv myvMOnly 
(ibough otilj- objectiTfl}-, i.«. iuaniniiD|{ Uiu Ides of a rcuon puwoasing full 
power oTor nil subjwlivo motire*). Tlus ii Mooidiagly a praoliool pcuyo- 
tltion which doM aot didnee tha wiUing of ta aotioD by mem &Diil}'Bis from 
aautlicr ulrcady prcMippond (for we hkvs not nicli a perfect will], but oon- 

I oeeU it iniBodiatclj- witb iho coaocptioD of tbo will of m raliunul b«tng, at 

I Koniething not aootaiDcd in it 
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p088ibtltt^ of speculntivtf propositions of this kind, it ma^ 
nwidily lo suppoKod that the difficulty will bo do less with the 
practical. 

Ill this problem we will first iiiqiuro whether the niBre oon- 
oeption of a catcgnrienl imporativo mny not perhaps supply us 
also with the fonuula of it, containing the proposition wliicU 
alone oan be a categorical imperative; for eren if we know tbo 
tenor of such an absoluto command, yet how it is possible will 
reqmre further apoeial and laborious study, which we poetpon© 
to the last eeotioQ. 

Wlien 3 conoeive a hypothetical imperative in general I do 
not know beforehand what it will oontaio until I ara given the 
condition. ]tiit when I conceive a catpgorirnl imperative I 
know at once what it contains. For as the impt^rntive contains 
besidea the law only the neceasily tlmt the miisims' shall con- 
form to this law, while tli« law contains uo condilions restrict^ 
ing it, there remains nothing but the general statement that 
the maxim of the action should conform to a universal law (47), 
and it is this conformity alone that tlie imperative properly 
representa ub n&oessary.' 

There is therefore bnt one categorical imperative, namely 
t his : Aef ofifi/ on Unit maxim ^chevfbij fbou canst at the same timo 
teiii that it »fiotild Occwie a uiiirerml hit: 

New if all imperatives of duty oan be deduced from this ono 
imperative as from their principle, then, although it should 
remain undecided whether what is called duty is not meroly a 



' A BIJXIM is a subjective principlie o( actiun. and must bo distinguiabed 
from tht otgeflirei jiririeipie, namely, prnottcol luw. The former oon1aiasth« 
pmcticji] rul<f set hy rcnson according to thocoiwiitiinn of !liu siiliJMtt (oflpn 
ita igBomDcv or its inclinutiona], so Uiat it it thv priii<;i{>lu vu nliich tbc 
«ut>j«ct «rta; bnt the Uir U the oltjectiTe principle valid for evory ralionnl 
being, and is the principle on which it ouylit lo aci that is nn impfrativc. 

' [I have 06 dnubt Ihnt " den " in thp original before " Itnpcratlv " la b 
misprint for "(k-r." and hBv<! tntiiKliilfd acctirdingly. Mr. Semjile has 
done the uuuc. Tlic editions that 1 have si-en agrei^ in reading " dcu,*' and 
H. Bni-Di NO tnirElittej. With this reading, it is the oouformitj' thatpr«- 
Mtlts the iin|ieratiTc ns ncceuar}-.] 
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Tain nnfion, jet at least we uhall l>e nble (o allow what wo 
aiiderstniid by it and what this notion nuiins. 

Sinoo the uniTcmulity oF tlie law accontitig to wliitili olToot* 
are prndiimd ooiuttihitea what is {iroperly callod nalur^ in tho 
most general sense fas to form], that in the oxinterion of Ifaingn 
80 far &« it is iletermluud by general laws, the im[>erativQ of 
Aniy may be oxprf8««d Ibua : Act an \f iha marim 0/ tfty aettou 
were to heevme bij Ihy tritl a Untveraal LniB 0/ Nature . 

We will HOW onumerate a few dutiei, adopting tiiu luitinl 
division of them into duties to ourselves and to others, and into 
perfect and imperfect duties.' («) 

1. A. mao reduced to despair by a series of raisfortuDOB 
feels veuied of life, but is still so fax in posKMion of liis roa«Ml 
that he can ask himself whether it woiiht not bo oontrary to his 
duly to himself to fake bis own life. Now he iuqutras wlurtbrtr 
the maxim of bis action could beoome a uui renal law of imttim. 
His maxim is: From selMore I adopt it aa n principle to 
shorten lay life when ita longer duration is likely to bring 
mors evil than satisfactioa. It is Miked then simply whetlier 
tht* principle founded 00 self-Ion) on beoomn a univenal 
Imw of nature. Now we see at onou that a system of uaturo 
of which it aboold bs a law to destroy life by means of the 
Tory feding wboee special luUan it is to impel to the iaprore- 
ment of life would oontradiot itself, tad tlierefore ooaU Doi 
exist u * system of nature ; benee Uut maxim eaonot poe- 
nbly exist as a unirenal law of aatura. aad eofkeaqoMtiy 



■ Itsaat braocedhoitkat Inwrvelfas^mManldaCksliffs 
m t l afifi i f t,f mfMM ; m tWt t gin il W* «aly m mm aMtnrf 
«tdv t* atramgt my ezsafka). Tm thm teat. I asiintsai fey a 
4atj «M tfaS mimau iw wytka b tmwwmr wl liiJaiHw, aal 
k>rT»a«Mnl7mwMt.l«tab»iaiM«dr*rfsrt4«tlMw TWels 
fc tW — rf ihs wwJ eiifsaj ia ibe lAnh ; tart I4» asi Imlmd U 
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would bo wliolly inooii«st«iit vith th« supreme principle of all 
duty.' 

2. Another liDds himself forced bjr neceesity to Iwrrow 
money. He knows that lie will not be able to repay it, but 
sees also thnt nothing ivill be lent to him, unless he promieaB 
stoutly to repay it iu a deSolte time. He desires to make lUU 
promise, but he has still so much conscit^nce as to ask himself : 
Is it not unlawful and inconsistent with duty to got out of a 
difficulty iu this wayl* Suppose, however, that he rosolros to 
do so, then the maxim of Lis action would be exp^assE^J thus : 
Wlieu I think myself iu want of mcmuy, I will borrow money 
and promise to repay it, although I know tlmt I never cau do 
80. Now this principle of belf-Iovs or of oue's owu ndvBotage 
may perhaps be oouBlBtent with my wliule future welfare ; but 
the question now is, Is il right P I change then tlxa suggestion 
of self-love into a universal law, aud state the queationthu8(49] : 
How would it he if my maxim were a universal law ? Then X 
see at once that it could uerer hold as a universul law of 
uaLure, buL would uece;uurily coutrodiot itself. For supposiag; 
it to bo a uuivorsal law that everyone whou he thinks himself 
iu a difficulty aliould he able to promJao whatever he pleases, 
with the purpose of not keeping his promise, the promise itself 
would become impossible, as well as the end that one might 
have in view in it, since no one would coualder that anything 
was promised to him, but would ridicule all such statements as 
vaiu pretoueeB. 

3. A thii'd finds in himself a talent which with the help of 
some culture might moke him a useful man iu many respects. 
But ho finds bimeelf iu comfortable ciroumstancos, and prefers 
to indulge in pleasure ratiier than to take pains in enlnrging 
and improvlu^ bis happy uatural oapaoitiea. He asks, how- 
ever, whether bis maxim of uegleot of his natural gifts, besides 
agreeing with liis iuglinatiou to indulgence, agrees alao with 
wliat is called duty. He sees then that a system of nature 
could indeed Bubsist with suoh a universal law although men 
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{lite the South Sea islanders) should let th«ir talents riiEt, uad 

Dire to devote their lives merely to idleuess, amusement, and 
propagatiou of their i;p««i9a — ia a word, to enjoymeut ; hut ho 
cannot poeaihly in'// that this should he a uutvt>riial law of 
nature, or be implanted in ua as such hy a natural instinct 
For, as a. rational h«ing, lie neMesarily wills that his focultiM 

developed, sioco they serve hiin, and have been gireo him, 
'for all sorts of possible purposes. 

4. A fourth, who is in prosperity, while ho sees thut others 
have to contend with groat wretchedness and that ho could 
hplp them, thinks : What couc«m is it of mine ? Let cvoryono 
hv lie happy (id) OS heaven pleases, or ils ho con make himself ; 
I will take nothing from him nor even envy him, only I do not 
wish to ountrihute anything to his welfare or to his assistance 
in distress ! Now uo douht if suuh a mode of tluuking were a 
iLDirersal law, the hum&u race might very well suhtist, and 
doubtless even better than in a state iu whioh everyone talks of 
sympathy and good-will, or even tokos core occasionally to pat 
it into pimotice, but on the other side, aUo choats wlion he can, 
betrays the rights of men, or otherwise violatos them. But 
although it is possible that a universal law of nature might 
exist in aeeordauco with, that maxim, it is impossible to tciit 
that such a prineiple should Iiave the universal validity of a law 
of nature. For a will wliioh resolved this would oontradiot 
itself, iuojtmuch us many cosea nilglit oooiir in which one would 
have ucuJ of the htro aud sympathy of oUiera,aud iu which, by 
such a law of nature, sprung from his own will, ho would 
deprive himself of all hope of the atd he desires. 

These are a few of the many actual duties, or at least what 
wa regard as such, which obviously fall Into two closnes on tho 
one principle (hat we have laid down. "We must be ablir (e tcUt 
that a maxira of our aotiun should be a uiitversal law. Tbta 
is the oauou of the moral appreuiattun of the action gene* 
rally. Some actions are of such a character that their maxim 
cannot without contradiction bo even conceittd ns a universal 
law of nature, far from it being possible that we should tcill 
that it sAWi/ be so. Iu others this intxinsio imposiibility Is not 
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found, but still it is imposaiWe to W// thot their mnxim ahould 
lie mised to the universality of a law of nature, sinofl mch ft 
will would oontradict itself It is es«ily eoeu tluit tl)0 former 
Tiolate striot or rigorous (inflexible) duty {51); tlio latter only 
laser (meritoriou-i) duty. Thus it has been ooiu{)letoly sliown by 
tliesfi examples bow all diitiea depend as reganltt (ho nature of 
tlio obligation (not the object of the action) on the iianie principle. 
If now we attend to ourselvps on occasion of any trnusgrea- 
Bion of duty, we Bhidl Bnd tlint we in foot do not will that our 
maxim should be a universnl law, for that is iniposflible for us; 
oil the oontrurj' wo will tlint tlio opposite should roniain a 
iLuivereal law, nnly we n&sunte tlio liberty of raakiug an excep- 
tion in our own favour or (just for thie time only) iu favour of 
our inolination. Consequently if wo considered all cases from 
oneond the snmepoint of view, namely, that of reason, we should 
ilud a conlradiiitiou io our own will, namely, that a certaiQ ptin- 
dfle should he objectively ueccseary as a uuirersal law, and yot 
subjectively should not, bo universal, but admit of exooptioDS. 
/^ As however we at oiiu monitiiit regard our action from the poiut 

\ of view of a will wholly ooufurmed to reason, and then again 

1/ look at the same action from the point of view of a will nffeoted 
I by indinatioD, there is not really any eoQlradiotiou, but an 

I autiigonism of iucUnation to tho precept of ic^asou, whereby the 
uuiTersitlity of tho prineiplo is obauged iulo a more generality, 
80 that ihe prncticnl principle of reason ahull moot tho maxim 

■ Jyilf way. Now, altbougb this caunot bo jiislifiod in our own 

UDpartinl judgment, yet it proves that wo do really reoogniso 

II the validity of the categorical iaiperativo aud (with all respect 
y for it) ouly allow ourselves a few exceptions, whtuh we think 

iinimpoitaut aud foieeJ from us. 

We have thus established at least tbis much, that if duty is 
a coneeptioQ whiuh is to have any import and real legitlutlvo 
authority for our aetioiis (52), it can only be espreBsed in cate- 
gorical, and not at all lu bypothoLical iinperatives. We have 
also, which is of great importance, exhibited clearly and defi- 
nitely for every practionl appHeatiun the content of the catt.- 
gorical imperative, wMoh niufit contain the principle of all 



•luty if thoro is such a thing at all. We have not yet, howeTer, 
iidvaiictd so lap as to prove d pt-ioii that th«Te (ictually is sucli 
im imperative, that ther« is a praotioal Uw wliich commanda 
tibsoiutely of itself, aad without any otiior impulse, and that tho 
follnwtiig of this law is duty. 

With tlie view of attaining to Uiis it is of extreme impor- 
lanca to TememLer that wo must not allow ourselren to think nT 
deducing the reality of this priuciplo from tho jmr/ieiflar a(fri- 
biiteit of humtin nature. For duty is to be a practical, uticondi- 
ttODul QecusBity of action ; it must therefore hold for all rational 
beings (to whom an iniperaliv© cau apply at all) and /or tiUt 
rrnnon onlfj be also a law for all human wills. On t!ie uoiitriry, 
whatever \s dednoed from th» particiiltir natural churaotorislios 
of humanity, from eortain feelings and pro pensions,* nay even, 
if poBsihlp, from any particular tondonoy proper to humon 
reason, nnd which nowl not noeowarily hold for tho will of 
every rational being; this may indo^d supply us with a niasim^^ 
but not with n law ; with a fiubjeotive principle on which wo 
may havo n proponsion and inclination to act, but not with 
no objective [)riufiplo on which wo should bo enjeintd to aot,.^ 
«Ten thougl) oU our proponsionB, iucUuations, and natural dts- 
pOMtioue wore opposed to it. In fact tho sublimity and intrinsic 
dignity of the command in duty arts bo much the more evident, 
the lees the subjcotiTO impulses favour it and the more they | 
oppose it, without being able in the slightest degree to weaken I 
the obligation of the law or to diminish its validity (ai). | 

Here tlipn we see philosophy brought to a critical position.-^ 
since it has to be firmly fixed, notwitlutatiding that it ha-« 
nothing to support it either in heaven or earth. Here it musi 
show its purity u absolute dictator oi its own laws, not the 






[■ Kant diUiii|cni>J>c« " Hmig {^oftutia)" fruin " Nr-igniig [riw/iNdl&]" 
>B foIlowH : — " Hmik " IB a itmliapodtioa ta llio dwiru of Bom« CDJoyneRt : 
in otlu>r werdo, it ia tbs tubjectirs poMiliility of oxoitoment of • certain 
dears, which prtosdoi tb» cooMptiaa of tta object. Wliea the enjoymaat 
bu beeo ox]wninoed, it prodacra a "^eigung" (iDclinatioa) to it, viiicli 
■Montiiigly it dt4aed "bnbitutl Mnnifclv denra." — AnthnjHtkyity ${ 73, 79; 
Mtltgiott. p. 31.] 
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1it>rfll<l of those wliicb are whimpered to it by an implanted flense 
or who knows what tuMsrj nature. Although thctso may be 
bettor thnn nothing, jet they eaa nover afford principloB dic- 
tated hy rousOD, wliioli must have their source wholly (i priori 
and thence their ommandicg authority, ospooting ovj^rythiny 
(rora the siipromficy of the law and tho duo rftapoet fur it, 
nothing from inclination, ot else condomning the man to self- 
contempt and iuward uhhorreutto. 

Thus every empirical olcmoat is Dot only qait« inoapahle of 
beiitg au aid to the prioolple of morality, hut is even highly 
prcjudioial to the purity of morals, for the proper and itioslim- 
ahlo wortli of an absolutely good will ooneisfs juet in this, that 
the principle of action is free from all iulluoucc of cuntiiigeut 
grouuds, which alone experience can furuinh. Wo caunot too 
much or too oflcn ropcot our wuruiiig aguiust this lax and even 
mean habit of thought which seelis for its principle amongst 
empirical motives and laws ; for human reason in its weariness 
is glad to rest on tliis pillow, and in a dream of swept illusions" 
(in which, instead of Juno, it embraces a cloiidj it substitutes 
for morality a bastard patehed up from limbs of various deri- 
vation, wliioh looiis like anything one chooses to see in it ; only 
not like virtim tn one who has onoe behold her in her true form.' 

(fi4J The question then is this : Is it a ueoeaastry \a.w /or alt 
rational fmi'itffa that they should always judge of their actionsby 
maxims of which tliey can theraaelvea will that they shoulil 
serve as universal laws 'f If it Is so, then it must be oonneet«il 
(altogether d prion) with the very oonoeptiou of the will of a 
rational being generally. But in order to discover this eon- 
ne^iou we miint, however reluctantly, tak^ a step into meto- 
pliyeic, altliough into a domain of it which Ib distinct from 
sjiecidative philosophy, namely, the metaphysio of morals. Id 



■ T'l bchnLtl Tirhiu In her proper form is nothing else but to contempUte 
niDroht)- strip(i«d oi all admixture of iioniiibit! tliiug« (M) nud of «vtry 
itjiitriatia oraamcnt of rtrn'tinl or adf-loTc. Hittr mucli shis tlii-n i'di|iii«!i 
cTorj'tliing t-Uc thul a]3|)tjarB Gliunuiiig tu Lhu ulicuLionE, uvi-r^ une ma)' 
readily perceive with the least exertion of hia reoEan, if it be not wholly 
ipoilfrd fur abitractioQ. 




a pnationi pUilosopLj, where it U not the roawtuii of whnt 
haiipenit ihut w« have to asoort»ia, but tlie laws of what onijki 
to hnpijen, eveu altliough it never doc*, i. e. objeotiro prnctJcol 
laws, tliere it is cot neoessarj to iDquire into the it'osoiis why 
anytliing plenscs or diipleasoA. how Iho ploosuni of iu«re sod- 
aatiou differs from taste, and whotbertho latter Is distiaot from 
a general satisfaction of reason; on what tho feeling of pleasure 
or pain rests, and bow from it deuiroe and inclinntions nriM, 
and from thc«e again maxims by the co-operatiiri of TooMm: for 
all this bolongs to an empirioul psycliolngj, wbicli would o»B- 
atituto tho Mcond part of physics, if we regard physios as tho 
phitmopJii/ cf nature, so far oa it is based on frnpirioal Ioki. But 
here we are oonoemed with objective practical laws, and conso* 
qaently with the relation of the will to itself eo far as it Is 
determined by reason alone, in which case whatorer has ref^ 
rence to anytliing empirical is neooBBarily oxoltided ; siuoe if 
reaion of Hsflf alone determines the conduct {a) (iind it is tho 
possibility of this that wo are now investigating), it must ucniee- 
sarily do so d prion. 

The wilt is oonoeired as a faculty of determining oneself to 
•otion in acconlanet wUh the eoueeption o/eertaiu htea. And such 
a faculty can be found only in rational beings. Now that which 
Mrres the will as the objeotive ground of its self-determination 
is the end, and if tlus is assigned by reason alone, it must hold 
for all rational beings. On the other hand, that whiob merely 
oontains the ground of poHibtlity of the action of which the 
effect is the end, this is oallod tho mmnt. The subjective 
ground of the desire is the apriug^ tho objoetive ground ol 
tho volition is the motitc\ hence the dislinotion between sub- 
jective ends wluoh rest on springs, and objective ends which 
depend on motirei valid for every rational being. I'rauiiail 
principles are format when tbey abstraot from all suhjective 
ands, tbey are nmirriat when tbey assame these, and therefor* 
partioulsr springs of action. The ends which a rational being 
proposes to himself at pleasure as rff^ixU of his actions (matarial 
ends) are all only relative, for it is only their relation to the 
particular desire* of the subjeot that givea thun thatr woitJi, 
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whioh tlierefure oimnot fiimkh prinoiplos unirersiLl atiil n«oe&- , 
sory for all ratiouol beinga unci for evorj volition, tiiiit in to my 
practical laws. Heaoe all these relative ends can give tUo only 
to hypotlielieol imperatives. 

Supposing, Iiowever, that there were BOmetliing irAow Atitt- 
enrf has in iWff an absoluta worth, Bomething wliicli, l>oing ttu 
md in iUflf, could le a source of deHaito laws, tiidu in tills oni 
this alouc would Ho tliu eource nf a possible categorical iiupora- 
tiro, I. e. a praoticaJ law (jg). 

Now I say: luua and gcucrally any ratiuuul Luiiig cxhfs as 
an end iu liimself. not nierff^ wt a ntfam to bo urbilrarlly used 
by tbiB or that will, but in all his antioa3t whether lliey concern 
hiniiiielf or otlier rational beings, must be always reganlpd at the 
saiue time as an end. All objects of the inclinatinns haro only 
aoonditiouul wnrtli. For if the inolinatioTiNaiid tbewante founded 
oil thum did not exist, then their object would be without value. 
Dut tlie inoliiiatious themselves being souroos of want, are so far 
froiu haviug an absolute worth for which they should he desired, 
that ou the contrary it must be the iinivursal wish of every 
rational beuig to he wholly free from them. Thus the worth 
of any ol)jeot wliioh is (o 6e acquired by our action is always 
conditional. Boings whoao exii^tenoH depends not on our will 
but. on nature's, have uovertheloi^, if thoy are irrational hoiiigs, 
only a relative value us means, and are therefore called things \ 
rational beings, on tho contrary, are called pereom, hocftuse thoir 
vory imtiiro poiuts them out as ends in themselves, that is a* 
soQicthiiig which muat not be ue^ed merely aa means, and so far 
therefore reelricte freedom of action {aud is an objeotof respect). 
Tlicse, therefore, are not merely subjective ends whose existeuoe 
hua a worth yf/c «« ae an effect of our action, but ohjfdice r»(/«, 
tliat is things whose existence is an end in itself: an end more- 
over for whioh no other cbu be substituted, which they should 
subserve nirrel;/ as means, for otlierwise nothing whaffver would 
possess almohiia icuHfi ; but if all worth were couditioned and 
therefore contingent, then there would be no supreme practLoal 
priuoiplo of reason whatever. 

If thea there is a supreme pruotioal principle or, iu respect of 
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tlieliuraou will, a categorical imiierati?c, it must bo oiio whtob(87), 
being ilrawii from the conception of that whtob is neeessaril}' 
au end for every one because it is an end in itidf, ooiutitut«fi 
at irff)V/mn^ principle of will, and can therefore eervQ as a 
uuivereal practical law. Tbd^foimdatioa of this piiiici|>le is: 
ralionat nature ejiatt ax an mil in Uiie(f. Afan necessarily oon- 
oeivee bU own exist«nce as being so : eo Far tlicn this is a mb- 
j'tfUpe principle of buman aoUouB. But every otiior rational 
being regards its existenoe similarly, jiwt on tlie sanio rational 
princi|)le that holds for me:' so that it is at the same time an 
objective principle, from wbiok as a supreme practical law all 
tawa of the will mast be capable of being deduced. Accordingly 
tha pmotical imperative will be aa follows; So act as tv treat 
humanity, lefwilter i» thine turn pri-Mn or in lliat of auy othery in 
tverg Mt at tin etid withal, nwer as mmiu oit/y. We will uow 
inqiiiro whether this can be practically carried out. 

To abide by the previous esamplcn : 

PiitHj/, under ttie liead of uvcesaary duty to oneself : H« 
who ooutomplates suicide shniiM ask liimself whether his action 
can be coDsiftteDt with the idea of humanity lu a» fad in ilse(f. 
*lf be dostroys himself in order to esoape from painful circum- 
BtaucM, lie uses a person merely aa a mean to maintain a toler- 
able oooditton up to the end of life. But a man ia not a thing, 
that ia to say, something which can be used merely aa means, 
but must in all his actions be always considered as an end in 
himself. 1 cannot, therefore, dispose in any way of a man iu 
my own person eo as to mutilate him. to damage or kill him (m). 
(It belongs to ethics proper to define tlu^ principle more pre* 
oiflely 80 aa to avoid all misunderstaadiog, e.ij. as to tlie ampu* 
tatinn of the limbs in order to preserve myself; as to exposing 
my life to diuiger with a view to preserve it, &c. This^ue&tiou 
is therefore omitted here.) 

SeooHdly, aa rpgurda necessary dutieci, or tlioae of strict obli- 
^tioD, towatda otliem ; he who is tiiinkiug of making a. lying 



' Tbi» |>ropouiJoo ia kcTC atetcd •• a poatolaUi. TLv grouodi of it will 
bt fsBwl ia tha coaclutliDg w«t)on. 
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promiso to others vnW mo at obco that ho would to using ojiother 
man merelii as a mean, without tho Lutter coutainin^ at the Bnme 
time tho «nd in himself. For he whom I propoao hy such a 
promise to use for my own ptirpoeed cannot possibly oseent to 
my mode of acting towards Lira, and therefore cauuut himssif 
contain the end of this action. This riolntion of tho principle 
of tiumanity in olher moo is more obnoiui if ve take lu ex- 
BinplGB of attacks on the freedom and property of othors. For 
tlion ii is clonr that ho wbo transgrcssos ttio rights of meu^ 
intends to use the person of others merely aii means, without 
coii»idaring that as rational beings they ought always to bu 
esteemed also as ends, tliat is, aa beings wJio mutt he capable of 
ooiitaining id th^me^lves tbu end of the very Hame action.' 

Thfrdtjf, m regards ooutingeut (meritorious) duties to ono- 
Belf ; is not enough that tbo actiou doos not violate liumamty 
in our own person ns rq end in itsolf, it must also hnrfnoniM 
iriih it (59). Now thoro are in huraniiity capacities of groalcr 
perfeotiou which bolong to tho end that nature has in view iu 
regard to humanity in ourwhcs as tho ««b]oot: to neglect 
these miglit perhaps be oousisteiit with tbo iiiaitUcnarcf of 
humanity as an end in itself, bat uot with the admncement of 
this end. 

Fonrlh}!/, OS regards meritorious duties towanlB others: the 
natural cud which all mou have ia thttir own liuppincss. Now 
humanity might Indeed subsist, although uo ono should contri- 
bute anything to the happiness of others, providud he did not 
intentionally withdraw aaything from it; but after all, this 
would only harmouise negatively not pnsitiTely with humumiy 



' Let it uot Ejc thought that Ibe comrnoti : ^uoiltihiuon vinJUri, SfC,, 
Dould sorvu livre ua the rule or priiid[)lt). For it in onlj' u ileiliiutioii from 
tliu former, lliitu^li with se-rcrol limitations ; it cmmot be a uiiiTei'»&l law, 
for it does lint, oontnin the prindplp of duties to onesi'lf, nor of the duttpj of 
beaovolencc U> ollisrs (for mnny a one wohW glajlj* conat-nt that ullivra 
•Uould uot bcBttil liiin, providod «aly that lie might be exfuiseJ from sbow- 
inj} iHMtcvoleaco to theu], nor flmUly that of duties of strict obligation to 
oau aiiot1i«r, for on thia principle tbo crimiDnl might nrguu ogoiiut ths 
judge who punJsheH liim, oiid *u on. 
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as an end in Unrif, if everyone dooB not also ondeoronr, as far 
tin in liim li«9, to torwanl Ibe ends of others. For tho oods of 
BDy Bubjeot wfatcli is an end in liimself, ouglit as fiir as poesibls 
to Its jNy ends also, if that oonoeption is to have its full eifoct 
with me. 

This principle, that humanity and generally every ratioaal 
nature is an ettd in ii$tlf (which is the supreme limiting coa- 
dilion of every rann's freedom of action), is not borrowed from 
experience, ^r«//y, because it is universal, applying as it does to 
all rational beings whatever, and experience is not capable of 
dotormining anything aboat them ; necomt/y, because it does not 
present humanity as an end to men (subjeotively), llint is as an 
object which men do of themaolves actually adopt hh an end ; 
but as an objective end, whioh must aa a law constitute thn 
supreme limiting condition of all our subjective ends, let them 
be what we will; it muat therefore spring from pure reaaoa. 
lu fact tho objective prineiple of all praotieal legislation liaH 
(acoording to the first priiioiple) in the rule and its form of 
univorsality whioh makes it capable of being a law (say, «. g., a 
law of nature) ; but iho aubjeelw principle is in the tttdi now 
by the second priuciple tho subject of all ouda is each rational 
bctag (do), inosmuoh as it is ao end in itself. Hence follows 
tho third practical principle of the will, whiuli is tho ultimata 
condition of its hanuouy with the uuiversal praolioal reason, viz. : 
the idea of tAc tri/t i{f every rational being aa a UHtctrtaUtf UgiS' 
lative will. 

On (his principle uU maxims are rejected whioh are inooa- 
sistent with the will being itself universal legislator. Thus the 
will is not nibjeot simply to the law, but so subject that it 
must he regarded fl« ittelf givimj the law, and on this ground 
only, subject to the law [of which it eiin regard itself as the 
autlior). 

In the previous imperatives, namely, that bawd on the oon- 
eepttou of the conformity of actions to general laws, ns in a 
p/iytical syntem of nature, and that based on the universal pre- 
rogatite of rational beings as ewts in tlmnselves— these impero- 
tiree just becouM they were conoelved bs oategoriool, excluded 
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from any ehtiTO in their authority all admixture of any intei 
as a siiriiig of acUon ; f hey were liowt-vor ouly uifiumed to ba ' 
categorical, beoause euc^li an assumjitiou was ueoeesary to ex- 
plain the oonception ol duty. But wo could oot [irovo iu(lc-| 
penJeutly that tliere are practiial propositions which oommand 
categorically, nor can it he proved in this section ; one thiiig 
however could be douo, uamoly, to iudicste in the imporotive 
itself by soiuo dotermiuate expression, that in the case of Toli- 
tiou from duty all iuterest ia rooounoed, which is the speotfie 
flriteriou of categoriool as distinguished from hyjMthetioal im> 
peratiTefl. This is done in the prcsont (third) formula of the 
jmnoiple, usniely, in the idea of the will of every rational being 
OS a uHiCffMlhj If^iiiaiing will. 

(«l) For altbougb a will tchich te iubj'fd to hwt may b«J 
attoohed to thia luw by luuauti of uu iatorost, yet a will which' 
is itself u etuproriie lawgiver so far tu it is su'ih CLtunot poanibly 
depeud oa aiiy interest, since a will so dependent would itself j 
fitill ueod anuthor law restricting the interest of its seU-loTa by 
the condition that it should be valid us uuivvTsal law. 

Thus the jiriiicipft' that epery human will la a irlit ir/iich m 
aU Uu maxims gives unieerxal laws,' provided it be otharwis© 
justified, would be very u-tll adapted to be the oatt-goiical im- 
perative, in this respBut, uumely, that ju»t because of the idea 
oi uuivorsal Ugiilation it Is net biued on any interne, nad thero- 
foro it alone among all poasiblo impeiutivos can be mifotidilionat. 
Or still bettor, oonvertiug tho proposition, if there is a cate- 
gorical impoTfttivo (i'. p., a law for t)io will of otoi^ ratioQal 
being), it can only command that ovorything bo doao from 
maxims of one's will regarded as a will wlui.'h could at tho 
same time will that it should itself giv& universal laws, for 
ia that cose only the practioal pi-Iuuiple and the imperatire 
which it oboys are uuoonditionul,&tuce they cannot be based on 
any Interest. 



' I may be t.-i(!uae(l from itiducing examples to elu^iidate tMs principle, 
■a tliOM U'liit-'li linve already b^ea u««d to eludilnlv Lliu calc^ruriud impora- 
tiro and iU tui mulu would all serve I'vT tbu Uku purfiusu litire. 
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Looldiig back dow oa all previous attempts to disooror tJie 
principle of morality, we need not wonder wliy th^y all failed. 
It was seen that miui was bound to lawo by iliity, but it was 
nofc observed that tho laws to wtitoh he is subject are oiil(/ Mow 
«/^M own giving, tboiigli ut the same time they are tinier rml {at), 
and that he is only bound to act In oonformity with his own" 
will; a will, however, which is deaiguod by nature to giro 
universal laws. For when one has Doiieeivei man ouly as sub- 
ject to a law (no matter what), then this law re(iuirod some 
interest, either by way of nttraotion or ooastraint, sinoe it did 
not originate as a law from At* outn will, but this will was 
aetording to a law obliged by mmethiuff eUe to oot in a oortain 
manner. Now by tins neowsary ooiisequoiioo all the labour 
spent in finding a supreme principle of duty was irrevocably 
lost. For men never elicited duty, but only a necessity of 
acting from a certain interest. Whether this interest was 
prirate or otherwise, in any cose tlie imperative must be con- 
ditional, and could not by any means be capable of beiag a 
moral oommand. I will therofore call tlUB the principle of 
Auloaomy of the will, in contrast witli every other which I 
accordingly reckon as HcUfOMOmy.^ 

The oonoeption of erory rational being as one which mnst 
consider itself as giriiig in all the maxiaas of its will universal 
laws, so OS to judgo itaulf aad its actious from this point of view 
— tldi oonccption leads to another which depends on it and is 
very fruitful, namely, that of a kingdom of emit. 

By a kiiiijdom I iiiiderstaud the union of different rational 
beings in a system by common laws. Kow since it is by luwti 
that ends are determined as regards their iinivereol validity, 
hence, if we abstract from the personal diilerenoes of rational 
beings, and likewise from all th« content of their private endg, 
we shall be able to conceive all ends oombiaed in a systematie 
whole (including both rational boingt ns ends iu themselves, and 
also the special ends whiok ea<^ maj propose to himself), that ts 
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to my, w« can oonoeive n kiugdum of ends, wliioh on the precot!- 
iog- priDoiples is possible. 

(51) For all rational beings oome under the /aie that each of 
them must troat ite?L£ ami all others Meter mertiy a$ meam, but in 
every oaBo tU thf Mme li/iw ai tinis in (fiftnteletK. Honoo tmuUs a 
Bjstemalic union oE ratlotinl beiiigx by comnioii objootivo laW9, 
L^M A kiiigdani whioli may be calluil a kingdom of oiide, einae 
whut thoeo taws huvo iu view is ju«t tliv rvlalioii of theM beiDga 
to oiifl uiKjtlmr ns tiiids aud moans. It is ocrtuiiily only on ideal. 

A rational being belongs as a mcmberio fbo kiiigiloin of onda 
when, aUhougli giving miivt-rsal laws in if, he is also bimself 
nibjeot to tbese biws. He belongs to it in toierfujn when, 
while giving liiwe, ha is not subject to the will of nwy other. 

A ratiouai being mu£t always rogard liimself as giving lava 
either us member or as sovereign iu a kingdom of ende whioli is 
reudered jtossible by tba freedom of will, lie oannot, however, 
maintain the latter position merely by the maxims of liis will, 
but only in case be is a completely independent being without 
wantft and with unrestricted power adequate to bis will. 

Moritlity cousiste then in the letcreTice of all action to tho 
legislation which alone can render a kingdom of ends poasible;. 
Tliis legiKlnlion raimt bo capable of existing in every rational 
being, and of emiiuating from his will, so that tbo principle of 
tliis will is, never to act on any maxim which oould not without 
eontradii-'tinu be also a univcraiil law, and ac4!or(IingIy alw.-iys so 
to act that the icifi cuulit at the aumf- ttnii' re(/ani itself hk giriinj in 
it» m/in'ina uniteym! !aus. If now the niuxiniB nf rational beings 
are not by their own nature coiuoideut with this objective prin- 
ciple, then tho necessity of acting on it is called prnctical 
ueoes^itntion (64), i.o., f/w///. Duty does not apply to the aove- 
reign in tho kingdom of ends, but it does to every member of 
it aud to all in the same degree. 

Tho practical uGoessity of acting on ttiiB prinoiple, i.e., duty, 
doo9 not reftt at all on feelings, impulses, or inclinations, but 
solely on the relation of rational beings to one another, a rela- 
tion in whioh the will of a rational being must always bo 
regiiid*d aa Icginlfifke, since otherwise it oould not be conceived 
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OS an end ia iine{f. R<ra9on tlien rcf«T8 every majcim of the will, 
regarding It as legislating uuirorsally, to erory other vtll and 
Also to every action towards oneseU ; nud this not oti accouut 
oF any other practical motive or any future adviiatuge, but from 
the idea of Uie (Ugnihj of a ratioual being, obeying no law but 
tlint whioti he liimseU also givea. 

Id the kingdom of ends everytbing has either Value qt 
Dignity. Whatever has a value can be replaced by aomotbiug 
else which is cquitalent ; whatever, on the other hand, is above 
all vulue, and tlierofore ndmiU of no oriuivalent, ba& a dignity. 

Whatever ha& refereiioe to the general iucHoatious and 
wants ai matikiud has a market raltte; whatever, without pre- 
snpposiag a wuat, oorreapondti to a cerlalu ta«t«, that is to a 
eatisfaction lu the mere piuTioseleeB play of our fflculticii, has a 
foncjf taitie ; but that which ooustitulos the condition under 
which alone anything can bo an end in itself, Lliis has not 
merely a relative worth, (>., value, but an inlrinsio worth, that 
18 liigmty. 

Now morality is the condition under which alone a rational 
beiug cau bi< au eud in hiiusulf, aiucv by thi^ aloue it is possible 
that he should bo a logisUUag member in the kiagdom of ends. 
Thus morality, uud humauity as capable of it, is that which 
alone has dignity (o6). Skill aud diUgeaco in labour have a 
DiarLet value; wit, lively imagination, and humour, have fancy 
value; on the other hand, QdoUty to promises, benevolenoe 
from priaoiple (not from tosliuot), have an intriasio worth. 
Neither nature nor art coataius anything which in default of 
these it could put in their plaoe, for their worth oonslsta not 
in the effects which spring from them, net in the use and ad- 
vantage which they secure, but in the dtspoution of mind, that 
», the maxims of the wilt whioli are ready to manifest thom- 
aelves in such aotioDS, even though they should not have the 
desired effect. Thoso oetioni also need no rooommendatiou 
^m any subjeotivo tast« or sontimMit, that thoy may bo 
looked on with immediate favour and satisfaction : they need 
no immediate propoonon or feeling for them ; thoy exhibit the 
will that performs them ae an ubjcot of an immediate rMpool, 
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nnd nothing but reason is rffinired to impoM thom on llio will ; 
not \c Jinttfy it into them, vvhioh, in tlie case of duticf), voiild lio 
a contradiction. This Mtimation thorcfore shows that the wortU 
of Kiich a dinpoBition is dignity, and places it infinitely above 
all value, n-ith which it oann'^t for a moment be brought into 
oomparieon or competition without as it were vioUting its 
eiuiotity. 

What then is it which jtiflliRps Tirtue or the morally good 
diepo&itioii, ill making such lofty claims ? Tt is notliing loas 
thtin the privilrgo It secures to tlio riifionul being of participat 
iug in tho giving of universal laws, by which it qualifies him to 
be a mcmbor of a possible kingdom of ends, a privilege to which 
be was already dtstiaed by liia own niituru OA bc-iiig an oud iu 
himself, and on that account legislating ia tliekingdom of ends; 
free ns regards all laws of physical nature, and obeying those 
only wLicti bo himself gives, and by wLioh his maxims can 
belong to a system of universal law, to wbieh at tho same timo 
f'\ be submits himself. For ootbing bas any worth except (66) wbat 
the law assigns it. Now the legislation itsolf which nesigns the 
worth of overytliing, muet for that very reason possess dignity, 
that is on unconditional incompatablo woith, and tho word 
retpeci alone supplies a booming oxprossion for tho esteem 
which a rational being must have for it. Autonoiinj tbca 
is the basis of the diguity of humau and of a\ery rational 
nature. 

The three modes of presenting the prinoiplo of morality that 
have been adduced arc at bottom only bo many formulee of the 
very same law, and each of itself involves tlie other two. Tliero 
\ is, however, a difference in lliem, but it is rather eubjectively 
I than objectively practical, intended namely to bring an 
idea of the reason nsarer to intuition (by means of a uertaio 
analogy), and thereby nearer to feeling. All maxims, in fact, 
have — 

1. A /ojw, ecnsiating in universality ; and in this view the 
formula of the moral imperative is espressed thus, that the 
TDsxims must be so chosen as if they were (o servo as universal 
laws of nature. 
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2. A maltfr,^ nnmply, mi end, and liere tho fonnula says 
that tbci ratiooal being, as it is an onil by its own nalure and 
tbM<efore an end in itsolf, must in ovary maxim sorro as the 
condition limiting all merely relative and arbitrary ends. 

3. A compteff eharartrnmtion of all maxims by moans of 
that formula, namely, that all maxims ought by thoir owo 
legislation to harmonise with a poasiblo kingdom of onds u 
with a kingdom of natun* (a?). There is a progress bore in tho 
order of the catogorios of unitg of the form of the viU (its 
universality), plurality of the raattor (the objects, i>., the ends), 
and toUiUt}/ of the system of those. In forooing our moral 
Jut/jfuitiit of actions it is better to proo&ed always on the strict 

method, and start from the geni^rnl formula of the cntegorioal 
imperotiTs: Act ateorditig to a maxim tehich can at ihe tame time 
makt Uatif a unirenal Imt. If, however, we wish to gun an 
mtrauce for the moral law, it is very useful to bring one and 
the BSjQe action under the three speciBed eonoeptions, and 
thereby as for as possible to bring it nearer to intaiUoa. 

Wo can now end where wo started at tlie Wginning, namoly, 
with thp ooroeption of a will unnonditionnlly gcxl. Thai trili 
is abaolatrl^ good which cannot be evil, in other wonbt, whose 
maxim, tf made a universal I&w, could never contradict itself. 
This pnociple then i.i its supreme law : Act always on such a 
maxim as thou nnst at the same time will to be a universal 
law ; this is the sole condition under which a will can never 
contradict ilfelf ; and sttoli an imporotivo is cotcgoricaL Siooo 
the volidtty of the will as a universal law for poMlble actions is 
analogous to the nnivereoJ connexion of the exi»tonce of things 
by general laws,whiclt is the formal notion of nature in general. 



■ [TW K*diBg " lludnw," wkieb u thai botb of llonafcia— sad Hsr- 
letutcin, is obvioiuljr an wmtt te " Materia."] 

* Tclpolng; wpiHiii aatarv •• a fciagdtfn ef aada ; Etbks racardi m 
fSirihl* kiagdaai ol cada a« a Unyi/t of natni*. In the ttnt mat. tkm 
ktagdoB ol lads is a tkearetietl Uca, adopted to axplun vlikt mvtoMllj U. 
la the laftar it b a yraWisal Um, adeplad t« btisg ^hcni tltkt which U oat 
jrvt, but wUok can \m ivsliMd bj- tntr eandact, osukI/. il it eoBforiDi to 
tliia tdM. 
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tho tato^riottl impemtivo can also be exprae&od thus : Art on 
numm* leftieh mn al Ihf mmo iime hare for tJirir i>f';>rt thfinteleet 
M uiiivcnal liiKis of nature. Such tlion is tiio formula of an 
flWlut©Iy good wUl. 

Katiounl uaturo U dii^tiQguulicd from tlift rost of nature by 
tbie. that it sets boforu it&clC an oud. Tliis 6Dd would be the 
njatter of ov«ry gttod will (fis). But since lu the idea of a will 
that is abaolutfly good vritbout being limitod by any onmiltion 
(of attaiuing tliia or tbat eud) we must abetiiuit wliolly from 
every end to lie effected (sinoo thia would make every will only 
relatively good), it follows that in tbis case the end intut be 
coDceived, not as an vud to bo cffooted, but us an iii^fpem/aitfy 
exlstiDg end. Consequeutly it ia coiiooived only negatively, 
i.f'., as tbat nliicb we must never aut ugaiuBt, mid wblcb, tliere- 
fore, must never be regarded merely sis means, but must iii 
every volition bo esteemed as an end likewise. Now tliia end 
van be nothing but the subject of all ^tossible ends, siuoe tliiS ia 
also tbe eubjeot of a possible absolutely good will ; for suob a 
will oannot without oontradiotion bo post|koii6d to any other 
obj&ot. The principle : So uot iu regard to every rational 
being (thyself and otherej, that he may always have place in 
thy maxim as au end in himself, is accordingly essentially 
identical with this other: Aot upon a maxim wliioli, at the 
same time, JDVolTes its own universal validity for evary rational 
being. For that in xisiug means for every end 1 should limit 
my masim by the couditiou of its holding good as a law for 
every eubjeot, this comes to tbe same thing as that the funda- 
mental principle of all maxims of action must be that the 
BubJHct of all ends, r.f., the rational being himaeU, be never 
employed merely as means, but as the supreme condition re- 
atriotiiig the use of all means, tbat m iu every case as an end 
likewise. 

It follows incontestably tliat, to whntovor laws any rational 
being may be subject, he being an end In kimself must be able 
to regard himBi>tf as also legislating universally in respect of 
these Sfimo laws, since it is just this fitness of his maxims for 
universal legislation that diiitiuguiahes him as an end iu him- 
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self; also it follows tliut tliia implies lu* dignity (pTorogatire) 
ntove all mere physical lieiags, that ho must always take hi«(8») 
inasims from tlie point of view wliicli regai-d« bimself, and like- 
wise every oUier TOfioiial being, &a lawgiving boiiigs (on wliicl 
iiocount tlioy are called peraone). lo this way a world of 
rational IxijiigB (^tiiundtix t'titelliffibiiii) is possible as n kingdom 
of ends, and this by virtue of tbe legislatioa proper to all per- 
sons u members. Therefore every rational b»Qg roust 8o aot 
as if h« were by itis maxims in every cose a legislating member 
in tbc aniverfial kingdom of ends. The formal principlo of 
-these maxims is : So aot as if tliy maxim wore to aorvo likewise 
OS the universal law (of all rational boiugs). A kiugdom of^ 
ends is tkiia only possible on the analogy o£ u kingdom of 
ueturo, the former however only by maxims, that is solf- 
impoftud rules, the lalter only by the laws of offioicat causae 
acting under uecossitation From without. Kovctthuloss, although 
tbe system of nature is looked upon as a machiae, yet so far as / 
it bog refereooe to rational beings as its ends, it is given on / 

lluB account the namu of a kingdom of nature. Now suoh a *~ 

kingdom of enda would bo aolunlly realised by means of 
maxims conforraing to the cauoa which the catcgorieal impera- 
tive prescribes to all rational brings, if thf-n miv umeeraaUy foU 
lotefd. But altbougb a rational being, even if he pauotually 
follows this maxim himself, cannot reckon upon oU others being 
therefore tnte to tho come, nor expect that the kingdom of 
nature and its orderly anangumouts sboll be in harmony witb 
him as a fitting uivmbor, hO as to form a kingdom of ends to 
which he himsolf oonlributos, that is t-o say, that it shall favour 
his expeotatiou of happiuess, sttU that law : Aot aocording to 
the maxima of a member of a merely possible kiugdom of ends 
l^islatiiig ill it universally, remains in its full force, tnasmuoh 
as it commands ootegorically. And it is just iu this that tbe 
paradox lies ; tbat the mere dignity of man as a nttional crea- 
ture (;o), without any other end or advantage to be ottaiued 
thereby, in other words, respect for a more idoa, should jet 
serva as an inflexible precept of the will, and that it is pre- 
oisely tu this iadepcudenoe of tbe maxim on all such springs of 
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a4siion that its sabltmity oonnsts; and it is this that makcis 
flvery rational eubjeot worthy to be a legialotivo member in the 
kingdom of ends : for otherwise he would have to be coneeived 
only as subject to the pIiysi«A.l law of liia vanta. And although 
TFo should suppose the kiugdom of nature and the kingdom of 
ondfl to be united under ono Boreroign, so that the latter king- 
dom thereby oeaaed to be a mere idea and acquired true reality, 
then it would no doubt gain the accession of a strong spring, 
but by no means any increase of its intrinsic worth. For this 
8ol« absolute lawgiver must, notwithstanding this, be always 
oonoeivod as estimating the worth of ratiouiil beings only by 
their disinterested bohaviour, as prescribed to themselves from 
that idea [the dignity of man] alono. The esaanoe of things 
is not nltcrod by their oxtomal relations, and that which 
abfitracting from tlio^, atone constitutes the absnliito worth of 
man, is also thot by which ho must bo judgnd, whoever the 
judgo may be, and e7en by tho Snpromo Doing. Morality 
ihvu is tlio relation of actions to tho autonomy of tho will, that 
is, to tho potcutiid universal legialation by its maxima. Au 
action that is coiieistent with the autonomy of the will is per- 
mitfed; one that does not agree therewith is /orbiiiiiert. A will 
wliosu maxims neoessnrily coincide with the laws of autonomy 
is a /j(*/j/ will, good absolutely. The dejieuclflnoe of a will nut 
absolutely good on tho principle of autonomy (moral neoe&ai- 
tation) is obligation, Tiiis then cannot be applied to a Loly 
being. The objeolive neoosaity of actious from obligation is 
called (tuti/. 

(71) From whnt has just been said, it is easy to see how it 
happens that although the couoepttou of duty implies subjeo- 
tion to the law, we yet ascribe a certain di'jnitj and sublimity 
to the person who fulfils all his duties. Thei-e is not, Indeed, 
any snbliriity in him, so far as he is snhjvcl to the moral law; 
but inasmuch as in regord to that very law ho is likuwise a 
if'jialalin\ and on IliAt account alone subject to it, ho has sub- 
limity. We have also shown above that neither fear nor incli- 
nation, but simply ra^pect for the law, is the spring which cau 
give actions a moral worth. Our own will, ») I'ur us we sup- 
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IKwe it to sot only UDd«r the oondition that ita m*Tiwi* tra 
potentiallj' universal laws, lliis ideal will wlitoU is potnble to us 
is the proper object of refipeot, and the dignity of humanity 
•■onslets just in tlufl capacity of being universally legislative, 
ihough with the condition that it is itself subject to this same 
legisIalioD. 

THe Autonomy of the Will aa the Suprfme Principle of Morality, 

Autonomy of tho vill is that ptoporty of it by whioh it is a 
law to iteoU (independently on any property of tlio ol-jects of 
volition}. The principle of autonomy then t&: Always eo to 
choose that the same volition shall oomprehend the mu^iiois of 
nur choice as a universal law. Wo oaonot provo that this 
prnetiral rule is an impemtive, i.t. that the will of every ra< 
lional beiug in neoessarily bound to it a» a condition, by a 
mere analysis of the oonoeptions which occur in it, since it is 
a synthetical propOHiiioQ (7s}; we must advance beyond the 
cognition of the objeott to a crilioal oxaminatiou of tho subjeot, 
that is of tho pure practical reason, for this synthelio proposi- 
tion whioh commands apodiotioally must bo capable of being 
cognised wholly d priori. This matter, however, does not 
belong to the present sootion. But that the principle of auto- 
nomy in question is the sole principle of morals can bo readily 
shown by mere analysis of tho oonooptions of morality. For 
by this analysis we find that its pnnoiplo must be a categorical 
imperative, and that what this commands is neither more nor 
less than this very autonomy. 

Bettrommy «/ tAe Wiil as Ute Source qfali vpuriom PritieipUt t>/ 

MoraMff. 

If tho will seeks the law whioh is to detenoitio it aayicAere 
»ke thnn iu the Stness of its maxims to be uuirersal laws of its 
own dictation, oonseqnently if it goes out of itself and sootu this 
law in the character of any of its obj<>ot8, there always re«i 
hfteronotny. The will in that case does not give itself the 
but it ifl given by the object through its relation to tlie i 
This relation whether it rests on inoUnatirM> r>r on eouceptton 
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leafloii only admits of liypothefica! imperatives: T ought to «lo 
somcHiing hpcamf I teisfi /vr soineOiiug fUf. On tlio contrary, 
the moral, and therefore oatogorieal, imporativo nays : I oughl 
to do BO and so, oven thotigli I shoulil not wiali for anything 
else. Ex. r/r., the formor says : I ought not to H» if I would 
retain my rupntatioii ; the lottor says: I ought not to lie 
althougli it should not Wing rao the kost discredit. The 
latter thorofore must ao far abstract from all obj&cts that tliey 
shall have no influence oa the will, ia order that practical Tca^son 
(will) may not be restricted to admiiiiat^ring an interest not 
belonging to it (78], but may eimply show its own comnianding 
nutliority as the supreme legislation. Thus, w. gr., 1 ought to 
endeavour to promote Ihe happiness of others, not as if its 
realization involved any concern of mine (whether by immediate 
inclination or by any salisfaction indirectly gained through 
reason), but simply because a maxim which excludes it cannot 
be comprehended as a universal law' in one and the same 
volition. 

CJ-ASSmCAl-ION. 

Ofall Principles of Moraiify which can be founded on the Concep- 
tion of Heteronomy. 

Here as olsowhoro human reason in its pure use, eo long as, 
it was not critically examined, has first tried alt possible wrong 
ways before it succeeded in finding tlid one true way. 

All principles which can be taken from this point of view 
are either empirical or rational. 1\iQ farmer, drawn from the 
priuoiple o£ happiness, are built on physical or moral feelings; 
the /«i'/cr, drawn from, the principle ol pafectiun,^T9 built either 
on the rational conceptiou of perfectiou as u possible effect, or on 
that of an independent perfeotlon (the will of GodJ as the deter- 
mining cause of our will. 

Empirical princijiks are wholly inoapable of serving as a 
Foundation for moi'al laws. For the universality with whidi 
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these shoiilil liold for alt rational Ixiings without dietincUoti. tlie 
uuconditiunal practical nocossity which is thereby imposed oii 
them 18 loet when their foundation is taken from ihe pariicufar 
eonxtitniion o/ /iiiman niitiirf, or the acoidentAl (71) cirotimstnuoes 
in which it is phioed. The principle of prirate happiness, how- 
ev«r, ii the mo«t objectionable, not merely bocnuse it is false, 
ftiid expE<rieDCe contradicts the supposition that prosperity is 
alwnys proportioned to good condnnt, nor yet merely bocnuse 
it oontriliuleB nothing to the establishment of morality — sinco 
it is qmt« a diffoi'Cnt thing to make a proBperous man nnd 
a gond man, or to taako one prudent and eharp-sightcd for bis 
owii interoats, nad to make him virtuous— but btoauso the 
springs it provides for morality are such as rattier uudcrminu 
it and destroy its sublimity, since they put the motives to virtui; 
and to vice iu the same olas», and only teaoti us to make a 
better calculation, the speoiBo difference between rirtne and 
rice being entirely extinguished. On the other hand, as tu 
moral fv«ling, this supposed special sense,' the appeal to it is 
inJeed superflcial when those who cannot think believe tliat 
feeliuij will help thom out, even in what oonocrns general laws: 
and beeidee, feelings which naturally differ infinitely iu degree 
eanuot furnish a uniform standanl of good and evil, uor has 
anyone a right to form judgments for others by hie own feel- 
ings: nevertheless this moral fooling is nenrvr to morality ond 
its dignity in tliia respcot, that it pays virtue the honour of 
ascribing to hor immfdiatfl^ iho satisfaction and oftte«m wohaVA 
for her, and does not, as it were, tell her to her face tfaat we ikre 
out attached to her by her beauty but by profit. 

(16) Amongat the ralioual principles of morality, the onto* 
logical conception of pfr/ntioN, not witlistan ding its dofects, it 
better than the theological oonoeptton which derives niorulity 
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■ I cUu Ifcfl priadpls of inonl ficlbg mitt tJut of bapiuDBH, beeanse 
oTery empirical intcr(«t (troinitei to mntriWu to oar ytvW-hemg by tllc 
agrc««likaeM that a tiling affvrdf, wlivtbcr it ht iffimodiatelr nod vilbi>ot 
a vitw to profit, or whether profit be regirdMl. W* mint likvvtJH>, willi 
HutebMan, dau tli« pria«i|>l« of tj^mpatlijr with the happiiMH of othori 
nadir Us uhubhI moral mue. 
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from n Dinoe absoluldy perfuot will. Tlie former is, no tloiibf, 
empty aod iudafiiiite, iiud wusequently Hselesa for finding in 
the bouiidtesa fivld of poMible reality the greatest amount guifc- 
able for us; moreover, lu attempting to dtstingutsh Rpeoifically 
tho reality of wliiuh wo are now speaking from every other, it 
inevitably tends to (urn in a oircio, and cannot avoid taoitly 
prosuppcMingtbo morality which it is to expl&in; it is acivorthe- 
ten pretenblo to tho tlioologicnl view, first, bauitise wo Iiava no 
lottlition of tho Dirine porfootion, and oan only deduce it from 
Oar OWQ ooQooptionB, the moet importaQt of which is that of 
morality, and our explanation wouH thus be involved in u gro»s 
circle ; and, in the next place, if wo avoid tlm, the ouly notion 
of the Divine will remaiuiug to us lb a oonoeption made up of 
the attributes of dcsiro of glory uud domimon, combined with 
tho awful conceptionA of might and vciigcanoe, and any Bystem 
of moraU erected on this fuundatiou would be directly oppose<l 
to morality. 

However, if I hail to ohoose bet ween the notion of the moral 
Muse and that of perfection m general (two oyBteins which at 
least do nut weaken morality, although they ore totally incap- 
able of eerviug as its foundation], then 1 should decide for the 
Utter, beoauM it at least withdraws the dedsioa of the question 
from the sensibility and bringa it to the court of pure reasoD ; 
oud although ovoQ hero it decides nolliing, it at all OTeata 
pneerrea the indflfinitu idea (of n will good in itself) free from 
oorroption, until it shall bu more pnniisety defined. 

For the re«t I think I may b« exoased here from a detailed 
rafutatioti of all these dootrioei ; that would only be superfltious 
labour, nnoe it U to easy, and is probably so well seen eT«n by 
tboM wboM offiot) reqairw tliem to decide for one of th«M 
thoorioa (baoauso their hearant would not tolerate suspension of 
Jod^ment) (r«}- But wliai intorosts us more here is to kuow that 
the priffl* foondattoo of morality laid down by all Iheae prin- 
oiples ia nothing but beterooomy of the will^ and for this reason 
thoy must ueoHMorily miss their atm. 

Id every oosa where aa object of the will has to be Ba[^ 
powil, En order tbai the rule may bo proMribed whioh is to 
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determine the will, tliere the rule is Biraply botei-ouom/ ; tli» 
imperative is couditiunal, namely, j/ or hecauie ona wishes for 
tliis uhjeor, one should act bo and so : henoe it can Doror 
tiommiLuil naorally, that is categorically. WliRtlier the object 
deteraiinos tlio will hy inBiius of iuuliuatiuu, oh in tho prineiplo 
-of privato hnppineas, or hy meaua of reason Jireotcd to objoete 
«£ our possible volition geuenilly, as in the prinoipio of porfoc- 
tion, iu oilUer caao the will never determinos itself immediatflg 
liy tho ooQoeptioD of Uie aotiou, but only by tlio iufluonoe 
which the foreseen effect of the action haa on the will ; I ought 
do vomethiitff, on this accouuf, ha-auiic I lekh for SQUiethiuy elte ; 
«D<3 here there must be yet nnothor law uasiiraod in me as ita 
subject, by which I necoasarily will lliia other thing, ami this 
law again i-e(j^uires an imperatlvo to restrict this maxim. For 
tliB influence wliieh the conoejitiou of nu object within tho reach 
of our faoulties can exercise on the will of the suhjeut in cons^- 
qiienoe of its natural propertios, depancls on tho uature of tho 
subject, either the sensibility (inclination and tuste), or tho 
uuderiitnuding and reason, tho oraploymout of which is by tho 
peoiiliar constit litioii of their nature attended with satisfactioD. 
It follows that tho law would bo, properly spooking, given by 
uaturo, and as 6uch, it rauat be known and proved by experi- 
euce, oud would oonsequoutiy be «ontiug«ut, and thereforo 
incupublo of being eu apodictio practical rule, such att tlie moral 
rule must be. Not only so, but it in inen'ltib/^ on/r/ hete- 
rvnamy (77); the will does not give itself the law, but it is given 
by a foruigu impulse by means of a particular uatural constitu- 
tion of the subject adajited to receive it. An absolutely good 
will, theii, the principle of which must be a oategorioal impera- 
tivu, will be iudoterniinute as regards all objects, and will 
contain merely the form of volition geuemlly, and that ob 
autonomy, that is to say, tho capability of the maxima of every 
good will to make thomselvos a uuivorsal Law, is itself the 
only law which the will of orery rational being imposes ua 
itself, without needing to assume auy spring or intereint as a 
fouiidnlion. 

JJoic such (I »y»thtticttl practical d priori propotiWon is -poiaible 
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onil w}iy it is ntomuiTf, is a probIe<m vrhoso solution does not 
liu witUiu the bounds o( the metaph^'sic of morals ; and wo 
have not here afBnued its truth, rnuob less pror^sseil to have ti 
pn»F of it in our jM>wer- We simplj showed b^- the develop- 
meat of tlie UDirersally received notion of morality that an 
autonomj'' of the will ia Luevitably oonoect^d with it, or mther 
is its foundation. Whoever tbeu holds morality to be anything; 
real, and not a ubimerioal idea without any truth, must lilce- 
wise admit the prinoiple of it that is here assigned. Thin 
section tboo, like the 6rst, was merely analytical. Now to 
prove tbat morality is no oreatton of tho braiu, whiob it cauuot 
1>e t( the cotegohoal imperatire and with it tho autonomy of 
the will is true, and aa nn d priori prJnoiplu ahsalutoly aeooe- 
Nurjt this suppoBOfl the posnibHiiif of a agnthelio mt of purr 
practieai rtaton, which however we cannot ronturo on without, 
first giving a oritioal examination of this fotiuUy of rousou. In 
the oouoluding aectiou we shall giro the principal outlines of 
this oritioal examinatioii oe far as is sufEoieut for our purpose. 
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(7«) THIRD SECTION. 



TXAKSITIOS PROM THB METAPntSlC OF MORAU TO 'niK CRITIQUB 
OF FURB PKALTICAl RBAaOH. 



The Cotteept of Firttlom ia the Kcij thai explaint the Autonomy 

of the Win. 

The Kill 19 a kind of cansaltty beloogiog to living Wings in eo 
far ns ihej* are ntfionni, onA/refdom would be this property of 
Buck causality that it can te efficient, independently ou foreign 
causes dftenntnititf it ; just as pftt/ntcaf vfcpntiti/ is ilie property 
that the raucality of all iiTatioiial beings has of boiag deter- 
mined to activity liy tlie influence of foreign cftuaefl. 

Tlio preceding d*'finition of froedom is negtifire, and Uiore- 
lore unfruitful for the discovery of its CM«noo ; but it leads to a 
positite conception ivhich is eo much the more full and fruitfuL 
Since the conception o£ causality inToIves that of laws, accord* 
ing io which, by something that we call cause, something else, 
namety, the ofFoot. must bo produced [laid down] ;' bonce, 
although freedom is not a property of the will depending 
on physical laws, yet it ia not for that reason lawless; on tho 
oootrnry it must be a causality acting aooording to immutable 
laws, but nf a peculiar kind ; otherwise a free will would be 
RQ abfiirdity. Pliysieal ueoeesity (Ts) is a hot^rononiy of tbo 
efficient oauFc-s, for every effect is possible only according to 
Ibis law, that something else determines tbo eflScioat cause to 
exprt its causality. What else then can freedom of the will be 
but autonomy, that is tho property of the will to be a law to 



' ^ftritlzt. — Tliete is in the origina] a ploy on tlie etymology of Seitlt, 
wUicli lints not niout of rtproJ action in English. It mntt bo confoMcd 
tbftt witfairat it the Btat«m&ut is not aelf-erident.] 
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itseU ? But the proposition: The will is in everjf aotion a law 
to itself, only oxpreHSes tho principle, to a«t ou no other maiira 
than that which can aUo havo as un object itsolf as a luiiveml 
law. Now this is prooiwly tho formula of the catogorical im- 
perativo nnd is the principle of morality, so that a fr«o will and 
a will aubjoct to moral lawa ar« one and tho eamo. 

Ou lUu bypothoaia then of freodom of the will, morality 
together with ils priuciple follows from it by more aaalyflis of 
the ooDoeption. However the lottur is atill a synthetio propo- 
sition; tIz., an absolutely good will is that whose maxim oan 
always include itself regarded as a uaivorsal law i for this 
property of its maxim can noTor Lo discovered by analysing the 
oonooption of un absolutely good will. Now such synthetio 
propositions are only possible iu this way : that the two cogni- 
tions are connected together by their union with a third in 
which they are both to be found. The pmittre oonoept of 
freedom furnishes this third cognition, which cannot, as with 
physical causes, be tlio nature of tho sensible world [in tho 
oonoeptof whioh wo find conjoined the ooneopt of Riimntliing in 
relatioQ as cause to mtaelhing eke as eCCeot). Wu cannot now at 
onoe show what this third is to which freedom poiriU us, and of 
wfaioU we have an idea d prioii, nor can wo make intslliglble 
how tho ooDoept of freedom is shown to be Icgitimato from pria- 
oiplos of pure praotioal reason, and with it the possibility of a 
eategorioal imperative ; but some further preparation is required. 

[go] FRKBDOM 

J/i«< be presupposed m a Property of ike Will of all llational 

Bcingn. 

It is not enougli to pi-edieate freedom of our own will, from 
wliaiever reason, if wc< hnvo uot suffioieut grounds for predi- 
cating tlie same of all mttoual boiugt;. Kur as morality serves 
OS a law for us only because wo nro rational Mri^s, it must also 
hold for all ruLioual beings; and as it must le deduced simply 
from the properly of froodoin, it must bo shown that freedom 
:d£o is a property of oil rational beings- It is not &QOugb then 
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to proTO it from certain supposed oxperioncos of human nstaro 
(wliioli indeed h quito impossiblo, and it otui only bo showu 
4 priori), but wo must show that it belongs to the activity of 
all rational boinga endowed with a mil. Now I my every 
being that cannot act except utulfr (he idea offrefdom ia just for 
that reason in a practical point of view really free, tbat is to 
Bay, all laws wbicb are inseparably conneoted with freedom hare 
ilie »ani9 force for him oe if his will bad been ebowu to bo free 
in itself by a proof tbeoretioally conclusive.' Now I affirm that 
"we must attribute to overy rational boiug (si) wKiiili has a will 
that it boa also tbo idea of froodom and aot« entirely under 
ibis idea. For in sucb a bciug wo cooceiTC a reason that i» 
practical, that is, has oausality iu reference to its objects. Now 
we cannot possibly conceive a reason consciously reoeiving a 
bias from any other quarter with respect to its judgments, for 
then the subjoot would asoribe the determination of its judg- 
ment not to its own roosou, but to an impulse. It must regard 
iUelf as the author of its prinoipleit independimt on foreign 
influenoes. CouEequontly as praotioal reason or hb tlio will of 
A rational being it must regard itself as free, that is to say, the 
wiU of such a being cannot bo a will of its ovn except under 
the idea of freedom. This idea must therefore in a practical 
point of view bo ascribed to orery rational being. 

Of lite Iniet-fst altaching to the Ideas of Morality. 

We have finally reduced the definite ooneeption of morality 
to the idea of freedom. This latter, however, we oould not 
prove to be actually a property of oursolves or of human nature; 



■ I iiAoft Ihi* Bwtlwil of aMomine freedan menij a an idtn whioh 

nttoiul Iwinj^ rappcM in tlinr actioni, in ordtr la zxtai the aeccailtj of 
proving it ia its thwrcUcol u|>c«t nl*«. Tho former is laJGctvnt for mj 
purpow : for ev«a thougb the t|)eciilatiTe proof tkould nolbe nuulo out. jet 
a IwtDiT ttiit aftanot ict oxocpi wiili the idck ut rrecUum ia bound by die 
Mtno Uw« thttt would oblige a boini* wlio wm ftotuallj- fr«». Thiu we Ma 
MOapt him trtmi Um onua nbich prnvM on lh« tbtory. [CiMnp«re Diitler't 
<Mat«Mat of tbo qucilion of libertjr ia hia AnaU>gy, part I., «ll. vi.j 

Pi 
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only wo saw that it must bo ppGsupposed if wo would oonoeive 
a 'being ae rationnl nnd conscious of its enusality in rospect of 
ito aotions, t.e., m endowed with a will ; and so wo find that on 
just tlio sftino grounds we must ascribe to ov«ry being endowed 
with reason and will tliia attribute of determining itaelf to 
action under the idea of its freedom. 

Now it rcaiiltpil also from tlio presupposition of this idea 
tliat wo became aivnro of a law that the subjective piinciples of 
action, i.e., maxims, must always be so asMimocI that tho}' cuu 
also bold as objective (ss), that is, universal principles, and so 
serve as universal laws of our own dlotation. But wliy Iben 
Bbonid I subject myself to this principle and that simply as a 
rational being, thus also snbjGoting to it all otber beings en- 
dowed with reason ? I will allow that no interest urffca me to 
this, for that would not giva a eategorioal imperative, but I 
must /n/v an interest in it and difi<'eru how this oomes to pass; 
for this " I ought " is properly an " I would," valid for every 
rational being, provided only that reason determined his actions 
wilhuut any hindrance. But for bvings that are iu atZdition 
affected as we aro by springs of a diffL-reut kind, namely, sensi- 
bility, and ill whoso oaso that is not always don© whioli reason 
alone would Jo. for those that necessity is expressed only as an 
" oiighl," and the subjective naoessity is different from the 
objeotiva. 

It seems then as if the moral law, that is, the principle of 
autonomy of the will, wore properly speaking only presupposeit 
iu the idea of freedom, and as if we could not prove its reality 
and obJGotivo necosaity independently. In that oaso we should 
still have gained something oonsiderable by at least detenuin- 
ing the true principle more exactly than had previously been 
doae; but as regards its validity and the practical aeoeesily of 
Bubjeoling oneself to it, wo should not liavo advanced a step. 
For it we were asked why tlio universal validity of our maxim 
u a law must be the condition restricting our actions, and on 
what we giound the worth which wo assign to this manner of 
acting — a worth so groat tlmt tlmre cannot bo any higher inte- 
rest ; aud if we ware asked fuitber liow it happens that it is by 



tills alone a man belioreB ho {vols his own persooal worth, io 
ooniparieon with which that of an agreeable or disagreefthW 
condition is to he regarded as iiothiog, to these queelious we 
flouM give no satlsfactorjr answer. 

(83) We End indeed Hometimea that w© can take an intereel' 
in a personal quality which doee not invoWe any Interest of 
external condition, provided this quality makos us capable of 
participating in the condition in cue reason wore to ofToct tlie 
alltitment ; tliat is to say, the mere being worthy of happiuoss 
can interest of itself even witliout the motive of partioipating in 
this happiness. This judgment, howoror, is in fact only the 
effect of the importance of the moral law which we beforo pre- 
Buppoaed (when ly the idwi of frcodom wo dataoh onraolvee 
from every empirical intcrcet) ; but that we ought to detach 
oureelveii from tiiese interests, i.e., to con&ider ourselves &s free 
in action and yot as Buhjecl to certain laws, so as to find a worth 
simply in oiir own person which can compensate us for the I068 
ol overythiog that gire* worth to our condition ; this wo are not 
yet able to discern in this way, oor do wo see bow it is possible so 
to act — iu other words, ichaice (he moral iaw tJtritet iU t^liyation. 

It must be freely admitted that there is a sort of circle here ,' 
from which it seems Impossible to Moape. In the order of 
efliciuat oauses we assume uursolves free, iu order that iu the 
order of eudu we may oonceivo ounelves as subject to moral 
laws : and we afterwards conceive ourselves as subject to these 
laws, because we have attributed to ourselves freedom of will : 
for freedom aud sell-logislation of will are both autonomy, and 
therefore are reciprocal conceptions, and for this \Qty reason 
one must not bo lued to expliuo the otiter or give the reason of 
it, but at most only for Logical purposes to reduce apporeotly 
different notions of the same object to one single concept [as we 
reduce different fractions of the same value to the lowest tornu). 

One resource remains to us, namely, to inquire whether 
wa do not oocupy dilEerant point* of visv wheo by means of 
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freedom (s*) we tJiink ourselvea as causes efficient d priori, anil 
when we form our cooception of ourselves from our adioQa aa 
effects which we see before our eyes. 

It is a remark which needs no siiljtle r^Sectioii to make, but 
whioh we may nssume that OTon the commoDcst undcrstnnding 
CBU mnke, although it be after its foshioD by nn obecuro di8> 
cerunieot of judgment whioh it calls feeling, that all the 
"ideas "' that come to UB inToluntnrily (as those of the Berses) 
do not enable ub to know objeota otherwise than as they alleet 
us ; so that what they may l>e in themselres roraains unknown 
to us, and cousequeutly that as xegords " ideas" of tiiU kiud 
oven with the closeet altcDtioQ and clearuos» that the uudvr- 
etatidiiig can apply to tliem, we can by thorn ouly attaiu to the 
knowledge of appcarancen, never to that of ihit\gx i» thcmsehes. 
As Boon as this distinction has once been made (perhaps merely 
in ccusequeiico uf tho difference obBerved bftweeu the ideas 
given us from without, and iu whioh we are pasHive, and tlioae 
that we produce simply from ourselves, and in whieli we show 
our own activity), then it follows uf itself that we must adniit 
and SBBiime behind the appearance eomething else that is not 
au appearance, namely, the things in themeelves; although we 
mtitt admit that as they can never be known to us except as 
they afieot us, we can come no nearer to them, nor can we ever 
know what they are in themselres. This mast furnish a dU- 
tiaotlon, however crude, between a uorfd of sat-ie and tho tcarU 
of uiidersiartdifig, of which the former may bo difforont accord- 
ing to tho diflerenco of the bcdisuoub irapressioua in varioua 
observers, while the second which is its basis always remains 
the same. Even as to himBelf, a man canutit pretend to know 
what he is in liimself from the knowledge ho has hy internal 
sensation (ss). For as he does not as it wore create himself, 
and does not com© by tho coEoeptlon of himself d priori but 
empiiically, it naturally follows that ho can obtain his know- 
ledgo even of Limealf only hy tho inner sense, and consequently 



' [The «omm«n imd^r standing being here spoken of, I use the word 
"idea" in its popular bpesc.] 
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only tbrough the appearanc«9 of his iiftturo nnd tho way in 
wliicb his cou&ciotisnoBs is nffeoteil. At tho samo timo boynnd 
these oliaracteristios of liJs own subjoct, raado up of moro ap- 
p«nraDcc8, be must neceRsuily Biijiposc fomctliing oUo as th<nr 
basis, nomely, his ego, whatcrer ita cbar&ct«mUi;« in itself may 
be. Thus ill respect to mew perception aud leceplivity of een- 
eations be must reokon him&olf as belonging to tho world 0/ 
ttn»«y but in respect of whatever there may bo of pure actiTity 
ID liim [tbnt wbioh reaches coneciousncss immediately and not 
through afTecting the eenses) he must reckou hinideU us belong- 
iog to the iutettectuai i€orld,ot which howerer lie has tio further 
Icuowletlge. To snob a conclusion the reflecting man must 
come with reepect to nil the things which con be prexeuted to 
him : it w probably to bo met with oven in persons of the 00m- 
monest ucdcrslnnding, who, as u well known, are very much 
inolincd to eupposo behind tho objoots of the Benses something 
else invisible and acting of itself. They spoil it however by 
presently sensualizing this iuTisibto again ; that Is to say, want- 
ing to make it sn ohjoct of iotuitiou, so that they do not 
become a wlut the wiser. 

Now man really finds in himself a faculty by whicli he dia- 
tingiiialies bimf^lf from ererything else, eren from himself oa 
affected by objects, and that is lieawn. This being pure spon- 
taneily is eren elerated abore the underttaniUwj. For althougli 
tha latter is a spontaneity and does not, like sense, merely con- 
tain iutuiliuna that arise when we are aflected by things {and 
are iherefore passivej, yot it cannot product from its activity 
•ny other conceptions than those which merely serve to bring 
thf tntaittwu of tense under mUa (s«), oud thereby to nnite them 
in one consctonfoeM. and without this use of the sensibiUty it 
oould not think at all ; whereas, on the contrary, lleosOD shows 
to pure a spoDtoneity in the case of what I call Ideoa [Ideal 
CoDOeptioDs] that it thereby far ttanscends everything that 
the aensibility con giro it, and exhibits its mo&t important 
function in distinguishing the world of mdm from that of 
understanding, and thereby preecribing the limits of the uudei^ 
standing itself. 
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For this reason a rational being must regard kimaoU yua 
intelligence (not from the side of Uia Iowm raoulLies) a« be- 
longing not to the worl<l of sense, but to that of uud»nitaadiiig' ; 
hence he has two points of view from which ho can r«gard him- 
self, and rsGogaiso taws of tho exenitse of liiu fuuulties, aud 
oonsequeutly of all his act:iou& : ^fini, eo far as lio belisugs to 
the world of sonso, bo Quds himself subjuot to laws of nature 
(heteronomy] ; tfcomili/, as bolotigiug to the intelHgiblo world, 
under laws which being indopeudent on nature have their 
foundation not in csporiouoe but in reason aloue. 

Aa a rational boiug, aud oousoquontty belonging to the 
iutelligiblo world, mau oau uovcr cOLceive the caiuiaUly of Lie 
own will othorwisothau ou ccuditton i>£ thoidou of froodom, for 
independence on the deterniiiuug caiwea of the souaihlo vrorld 
(an i iidepeiidenoe which Kcoeou must always ascribe to itself) is 
freedom. Now the idea of freedom is inseparably ooaueoted 
with the ooQception of aulonompt and this again with the uni- 
versal priuoiple of morality which is ideally the fouudation of 
all actions of tadonal beings^ just as the law of nature is of all 
pheuoraeua. 

Now the suspicion is removed which wo raised above, that 
there was a latent circto involved in our roasoaing from freodoiu 
to autonomy, aud from this to the moral law, viz. : that wo 
laid down tho idea of freedom because of the moral law only 
that we might afterwards in turn infer tho latter from free- 
dom (87), and that oonsequeutly we eould ossigu no reaaou at 
all for this law, but could only [prosout]' it ob a pctHio principt'i 
whiuh well disposed minds would gladly ouucede to us, but 
which we could never put forward os a pruvable propoaitiou, 
J^or now we see that when we ooiiocive ourselves aa free we 
transfer ourselves iuto the world of uuderstaudiug aa members 
of it, and reoogiiise the autonomy of the will with ita oonse- 
quence, morality ; whereas, if we (joiioelve ourselves as under 
obligation we oousider ourselves aa belonging ti» the world of 
sense, aud at the same time to the world of understanding. 



' [The verb ia wanting ia the originnl.^ 
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Brery TatiooaJ balng reokons liimMlf qua intnlligonue u 
belonging to tbo world of undpntanding, oni] il is ftim|ily M 
an efficlaiit oiiiisa bulonging to that world (liul. lio oulla liia 
causality a teill. Oti tlie otiter nidu liu i« alito oimKinus rjf liira* 
self as a {lort of Uie wurld of muw in wliiub liia uotloua wliioli 
are mem aiipenraiiooB [jihenomonn] of Lbut nauiolity nro dU> 
j)lny«d ; we cunuoL liuwover diiujuru liuiv Ihuy uru jtoiwiliUt from 
this causality whiuh we do not know ; but iontoAd of tlinl.lliaM 
actions as bvlonging to tho sousibU world must Iw viuwuil as 

idstcnuinod by othor phQiiomena, uanioly, dosiros ntid Jriolina- 
tiona. If tb«re{or« I wore only a mviubtfT of Iba world ut 
understandiDg, tboD all my aotioaa would pvrfuolly wuhivm Ut 
the {rriocipiv of autonomy of tHo pure will ; if I W6re only ft 
put of tbe world of sonsa tb«y would Mowiaiily b« Msumwi Ut 
oonform trboUy to tbe luiunl law of donrai and tDolinalioDi, 
in otber words, to tbe bcierooomy of naturo. (Tlio U/rm»r 
would rest OD monliiy mm iha mpnmA pnacifiltt. Iba UU«r on 
hqipuieaL) Sum howsm- lAf tcorUi iff xtmUfUtitdin^ ooiUaim 
Ike/tmmdaiioa of the world o/«mtf, aiu/ tMutqufnllg of iU hm 
«/w, and aooordiogly gif«a tbe law to my will (wliieb baloiigs 
vdioUy to tb* world of ludaaUadijig) dinoU/ (mj, and iBiui 

> be oooesTcd aa doing to, it follow* Uul, aUiwwgb on Um on* 

I mi» I ranit ngnd isyHlf as a baay htimtffmg to thm world of 
■MM» yeC a« the otbar k4c I Bufc reaognia* mymJl as Miijaet 
■a an JataMgw to tbe brw of tW world of undintoiidisc^ 
<Lc^ to faaaoa, vdndi wntaips tbis law u tbe Ma* of fneAow* 

^aod tbwefon m Mijeet to llw m^Lmomy d tb* wiU: ««**- 

I iv Mb Mi 1^ MlkM «UA JMlota to 
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ot Bense, tliey outj/il bo to onnform, and lliis cafegoricirl "ongltt" 
iropliefl a synthetic d priori proposition, innsmiieh as l>eeidf.s my 
will as sffectcd by sensi'blc de-sires there is added f nrtlier tlie idea 
of tliB same will but as bolongiiig to the world of t,lie understand- 
ing, pure aiid praotical of itself, whioh contains tlio supreme 
condition according to Reason of tlie former will; precisely as 
to the intuitions of senKe there are added conoppts of the iin- 
derslanding which of themselvcB signify nothing- 1>nt regidar 
form ia geiipral, nnd in this way syntlictio a priori prnpoBitiens 
liecomo po!i5ible, on which all knowl«dge of physical naturo 
rests. 

The prnctical use of common iiiimaa reason conltrma this 
reasoning. There ia do on«, not eventho most consummate vUlaio, 
provided only that he is otherwise acoufitomod to the uoe of 
n^ason, who, wh<?n we set before him examples of honesty oE 
purpose, of steadfastness iu following^ good maxims, of sympathy 
and general benevolence (even combined with grent sacrifices of 
advantages and comfort], does not wish that he might also possess 
these qualities. Only on account of liis iuoliuatioiis and impulses 
he eannot attain this in himeeU (hb), but at the samo time ha 
■wishes to be free from such iuelinationa wMcli aro hurdensomo 
to himself. He proves by this that ho transfera himself in 
thought with a will free from the impwises of Iho sensibility 
into an order of things wholly different from that of his desires 
in the field of the sensibility ; since he cannot espeot to obtain 
by that wieh auy gratification of his desires, nor any position 
which would satisfy any of his actual or Bupposable incliuatioos 
(for this would destroy the pre-eminence of the very idea which 
wrests that wish from bim) : he can rnly expect a greater 
intrinsic worth of his own person. This bptter person, however, 
lie imagines himself to be when he transfers himself to the point 
of Ticw of ft member of the world of the undersJanding, to which 
he is Involuntarily forced by the idea of freedom, j.c, of iudepen- 
donce on iteleiminiug causes of the world of sense ; and from this 
point of Tjow ho is conscious of a good will, wliieli by his own 
oonfossiou constitutes the law for the bad will that be possosBL's 
OS a member of the world of sense — a law whose authority be 
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'recognises vrliilo tranf^naung it. What bo iiioraJI> "ought" 

is then nlint he nccessorilj " would " as a uiomber of tho world 

of Ihc undcrsfandiiig, uid is cuiietiv«d \>y him as an "' ought " 

only iuaMuuch ns he likewise cousiilvrs himsolf aa a momher of 

lie world ol sense. 



On the Erlrt/tie Limits of aU Praetiral Pliilmophtf. 

All meii nllrihute to theniMlvcB freedom of will. Ueuce oome 
all judgments upon actions as being such as ou'jhl io fiare Ifteu 
Jofie, although they Aare net been done. However tliia freedom is 
Dot a ccncepttoQ of exp«rieQC«, nor can it be so, since it still 
Temaius (oo), oven though experience ehows the contrary of what 
OD suppowtion of frticdom aro conceived as ita ucoessary conse- 
quences. On tho other side it is equally ooceeaary that every- 
tliing that takes place should ho fixedly det«rmiuod oooording 
to laws of nature. This necessity of uature is likewise not 
an empirical couceptiou, just for this rcasoo, that it iiivoWes the 
motion of necessity and oonsoquontly of d priori oognilion. But 
tliis ooDOepfion of a iiyBtcm of nature is confirmed hy expe- 
rience, and it must even be inevitably presupposed if experience 
itself is to be possible, that is, a oonneoted Icnowlcdge of the 
objects of sense resting on general laws- Therefore freedom is 
only an Idea [Ideal Conception] of Bcosou, and its objective 
xeulity in itself is doubtful, whilo nature is a contrpl of the 
VHdcmtanding Trliioh proves, nod must necoaoarily prove, it« 
reality in examples uE oxpvriunco. 

( There ariaea from this a dialectic of Reason, since the free- 
dom attributed to tho will appears to contradict the necessity oj 
nature, and placed betwoen these two ways lleason for tqtecuia- 
iiwe jmrpuet Qnds the road of physical oeoessity much more 
beaten and more appropriate than that of freedom ; yet for 
pmetical purpetet the narrow footpath of freedom is th« only 
one on which it is possible to make use of reason iu our conduct ; 
lienee it is just as impossible for the subtlest philosophy as for 
the commonest reason of men to ai^o awny freedom. / Philo- 
•ophy must then assume that no resl contradiction will be found 
Iwtween freedom and physical nooossity of tho same human 
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ftotions, for it cannot give up the ooncoptioQ of nature any more 
than tiiat of freedom. 

NcTertholoss, even thoiigii via hIiquU never bo able to com- 
prehend liow f^«^^Jo^l is posaible, wo must at least remore this 
iippftrt*at coutraJiiition in a oonvim-'ing maimor. For if the 
tliought of fri*«idotu coutradicts eitlier its«lf or nature, wliioh is 
ei^unlly oeoessary (si), it must iu oompetitioa with physicul 
iiooessity bu ontiroly givAn up. 

It would, however, 1)0 impossible to osoiipe this oontrftdlotion 
if tlie thinking subject, which scorns to itself free, oonceived itself 
til tJtc tame npnsf' or in tAe rnrrff mnip rdiition when it oiiIIh tltielf 
free as when in roftpcct of tlie some action it aesuiuDS itself to be 
fluLjeot to tike Inw of nnture. Hence tt ia an iudispensablo 
problem of speculative pliiloaophy to show that its iHu'*ioa re* 
speotiDg the coutradiotiou rests on this, that we thiuk of man iu 
a dillercut sense acd relation whoQ wo call him free, and when 
we reguiJ bim as subjeot to the laws of nature aa boio^ part uud 
parcel of nature. It must therefore show that not only cim both 
theeo very well co-exist, but that both iiiiiat be tliought ns meet- 
aaiilff uniicd in the same subjeot, sinoo otherwise no ruaaou oould 
bo given why we sliould burden reuKen with an idea whicb,though 
it may poa&ibly iciffioiii coiifradiction he recoucilud with another 
tliat is sufDuiently established, yet entangles ua iu a perplexity 
wbiob sorely eiubaj-rasses lleasou in its theoretic eraployraent. 
This duty, however, belongs only to speoulalive philosophy, in 
order that it may clear the way for praotioal philosophy. The 
philosopher theu has uo option whether he will remove the 
upparent coutradiolion or leave it uutouohod; for in the lattsr 
ouae tbo theory respecting tins would ho bo»iim vaemi* into the 
possession of wliioh the fatalist would have a right to enter, and 
choso all luorality out of its supposed domaia as occupying it 
without title. 

Wo cannot, however, as yet say that we are touching the 
bounds of pniotical philosophy. Por the settlement of that 
controversy does not belong to it; it only demands from 
speculative reason that it should put an end to the discord 
iu whioU it eiilangles iLsulf iu thiKireliual questions, so that 
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^.pimctirnl rensoii may hav*> rest and seourlty from external 
litacks (si) which might mnke the ground debatable on whidi 
desires to build. 
The claims to freedom of will made oven Tiy oommon roasoii 
■ mre founded on the oonjwiousness and the admitted suppaiilion 
[that reason ir icdopcndent on morely eubjeotirely determined 
[Dftusos vliioli tog«ther eonstituts vhat belongs to sensation on]y, 
and which musfqiicnlly pome under the general deeignatioii of 
HHi^ibility. Man onnsidoring himself in thia way as an iutoIH- 
gvnoo, places hims«lf thereby in a different order of things and 
in Q relation to determiniug grounds of a wholly different kind 
vh«n OD the ono hand he thinks of himself as an intelligence 
endowed with a will, and conaequeutty with odiisnlity, and 
vhen on the other he percoires himmlf as a phenomenon in the 
world of sen9e (oa he really is also), and affirms that his 
causality is subject to external determinafion ncoording to laws 
of nature.' Nov he soon becomes aware that both can hold 
good, nay^ ninst hold good at the same time. For tliero is not 
tlie smallest contrndiction in saying tliat a fhiuf/ id afiprarance 
"(belonging to tbo world of sense] is subject to certain laws, on 
wliicli the very some as a thing or being in ituffn independent ; 
and tlint he must cunceiva and tliink of himself in this two<fold 
way, rests as to the first on the oonsoiousness of himKetf as an 
objeot nffeoted through the senses, and ss to the seooud on the 
consciousness of himself as au iiitelligenop, i..'., as independent 
ou scnsiblo impressions in the employment of his reason (in 
othor words as belonging to the world of undepslanding). 

Hcnoo it oomee to pass that man claims the possession of a 
will wliich takes no accoant of anything that oomee ander the 
head of dcairtw and inolinations, and ou the ooatmiy ooQooirM 
actions as possible to him, nay, eron ai nflooesary, whieh can 
only be done by disregarding all deairos and senMhIo inelino* 



' [Tbo puDOtnatioB tA thi ortgbud i^th the bllawiDg WB»e : " Submit* 
\n ««nH)itT, lu Rganli its external drlvnulaalion, lo Imwa or natuiv." I 
hsT* ventured to mnVc wbBt appears to be a neoeaaar>- conectKw, bj Biinptj- 
nnoTing ti win ma-] 
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tioiifi. The ouusalitj' of such notions' Ues is him as an lutelli- 
gflQoe aod in tlie limn of effects and actions [wliioh depc'udj on 
the priuoiples (as) of an intolligiblo world, of wliicti indeed lia 
knows Dotliing moro tlian timt in it pure reason uloue indopen* 
dent on sonaibility gives the law ; morsovor since it is only in 
that world, as an intelligence, that he is his proper m\f (boing 
as man only the appearance of himaelf] those laws apply to him 
diroctly aud cat«£:on(MLlly, bo that the tacitomcats of inclina- 
tions and appetites {in other words the whole nature of the 
world of 8eD8«j <aunot impair the laws of hia volitioa as on 
intelligence. Nay, ho doos not o7on hold himself responsihle 
For the Formor or ostixibo thum to hifi propor self, i.r., his will: 
he only oacribus to his will any indulgoaco whioh he might 
yield tliom if ho allowed thum to iuQuuuco his maxims to the 
prejudice of the rational laws of the will. 

When practical Reason //linla itself into a world of under- 
standing it does not thereby transcend its own limits, as it 
would it it ti-iod to enter it by intuUmi or ieitmtion. The 
fonner is only a negative thought iu respi<ot of the world of 
sense, which does not givtt ojiy laws to reanon in deter- 
mining the will, and is positive only in this single point that 
tliis freedom as a nogativo cliarnotoristio is at the name time 
conjoined with a (positive) faculty and eren with n cau- 
sality orrfiftsnn, which we designate a will, namely, a faculty 
of ao acting that tbe principle of the actions shall conform to 
the essential character of a rational motive, r.ir., the condition 
that the maxim have universal validity as a law. But were it 
to borrow an object o/taU, that is, a motire, from the world of 
undorstAnding, then it would overstep its bounds and pretcnil 
to bo acqfuoiulvd with something of which it knows nothing. 
The coMciCpliou of a world of the lioderstanding is tlicn only a 
point ofeieic which Reason fiuda itaelf compelled to fako outside 
the appearances in order to conceive iUelf oa prucdeal, which 
woidd not be possible if the influences of the sensibility had a 



'[^M. B«nii ttnmlatc* M if ho road A'Hc/(«n instead of ArMfflifH, "the 
oauulit}- of this will." So alio Ur. Semplo.] 
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[.detennining power on oian (9i), but wbioli i* necessary unleu 
'he 19 to be denied tbo oonsciousaess oE liimcelf as an intclli- 

I genoe, and oousec[ueatljr us n mtional cause, euergulDg bj 

'nosoQ, Uiat is, operating fnoly. This tbougbt certaiuly in- 
ToW«fi the idea ot ad order and a Bj«tom of laws difloreut from 
that of the mticbauUm of uaturc whiub belongs to the eeiisible 
TTurld, and it mukos the ooaooptioa of au intelligible world 
ocaiSdary (that is to say, Lhu wUolo syslom of ratiouul bcinga as 
tilings >u theiuselvea). But it does uot iu the least autliorixe 
us to diink of it further than as to its forntal coudttiou only, 

, that is, the iiiiironuklity of the oinxims of the will as l&ws, oad 
oousequeotly the autonomy of the latter, which alone is con* 
sisteat with its freedom ; whereas, on the oontrary, all laws 
that refer to a definite object gire heteronomy, which only 
boloogs to laws of nature, and cau only apply to tho seusihle 
world. 

But BoasoQ would overstep all its hounds if it undertook 
to frplain bote pure reason oau lie praotiout, wliieh would 
bo exactly tho same problom as to explain hoK /r<tdom m 

For we can explain notluag but tliat whioh we can reduce 
to laws, the object of which can be giveu in some possible 
experience. But freedom is a mere XdeA [Ideal Conception], 
the objeotiTe reality of which can in no wise be shown according 
to laws of uuluro, and oonsoquently not in any possible ex* 
perienoe ; and for this reason it can novor be comprehended or 
understood, because wo cannot support it by any sort of ox- 
omplo or analogy. It holds good only as a neoossary hypothesis 
of reason in a being that believes itself conscious of a will, that 
iSt of a faculty distinct from mere desire (namely a faculty of 
detfirmining itself to action as an intelligenoo, iu other words, 
by laws of reason independently on natural instinot&J {u). Now 
where determination according to laws of natiire ceases, there 
all explanation oeosee oUo, and nothing remains but defnxre, ).e., 
the removal of the objeotions of those who pretend to have iteoo 
deupvr into the nature of thiugs, and thereupon boldly doclore 
fnmdom impossible. We oan ouly point out to them that the 
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supposed contrailioHon thnt they havo discovered in it arises 
only from this, that in order to be able to apply the law of 
nature to human acHonR, Ihej must neoeesarily consider man aa 
an appearance: then wlien we demand of tliera that they ehoiiM 
also tLiiik of hira ijun intelligence as a thing in it«elf, they still 
persist in oonBidering him in this reapoct aUn as an appearance. 
In this view it would no doubt bo a conlradiptlon to suppose 
tie causality of the same subjeot (that is, his will) to bo with- 
drawn from all tho natural Inwa of tho sensible world. But 
tiuB contradiction disappears, if tlicy would only bethink them- 
eelTcs and admit, as is reasonable, that behind the appearances 
there must also He at their root (although hidden) the things in 
themselves, and that we cannot expect the laws of these to be 
tlio same aa those that govern IheJr appoarnnoes. 

The aubjeotive impoBeibility of explaining the freedom <if 
the will is identical with the impossibihty of discovering and 
e^pluiiiing an interest' wbioh (s&) man can take in the moral 
law. Nevertheless he does actually take an interest in it, the 
bcisiit of which in us we call tlio moral feeling, which some have 
falsely assigned ae the standard of our moral judgment, whereas 
it must rather bo viewed as tho .lub/etiirit effw-t that the law 
exercises on tho will, tho objective prinoiple of wliioh is fur- 
nifihod by Reason alono. 

In order indeed that a rational being who is also affeoted 
through the senses should will what Reason alono directs suoh 



' Intercat is tlmt by wliiob reiUKm b(.'(Mnio« priwtiiMU, i.e., n oauiG de- 
termlnlag the will. Heac& wo say of ratiomd huiiiK^ only tliut thoy tnko nn 
interest in a thio^; irrational beings only feel aotisuiil appetites. Ut-iLson 
tak«a ft direct inborcKt in nntinn t]u-n atAv when tlm nnivcrii.!tl validity of its 
maxiioit in alntie NuffiRii;tit tti dbtenuine the will. Such liii iiittT^it alcrne is 
purv. Bat if it oan detecmino Iho will only by means of anotliur object of 
denrp or on the suggi^Lion nf u jinrliiiuliir fot'Iiiiit uf tli? subject, then 
Ik-aiiou tiilci-!) ualy tu% iiidirnct inWrvtit in tlit- actimi, and an Reason by 
itself without PKjKiminpy cannot di^w.ivpr (litlior objeots of the will or « 
»|)ciiial fctilinjj ai^tuutiug it, this latt«r iiitrruHL wunManly ho vmpiriL'al, and 
nvt a t>ur« mtionnl intoreet. The logiwl int«reit of Iteaitou (uamtly, to 
extend its iufight) ii never dirctrt, Imt presupposes purposes for which 
TOBBOO is employed. 
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beiugs tliat Ihcy onght to will, it is no dou*bt reqnisito that 
reason eliould havo a power to in/ate a /i^eUng of pleasure or 
satififoution ia the fulBlment of duty, that is to say, that it 
should hav« a oauaalily by which it determines the sensibility 
•Doordiag to it« own piiuoiples. But it is quite impossible to 
difloero, i. e.tomakeit intelligible <J />rii>n, howa mero thought, 
which itself ooutaiua nothiug seQsible, caa iUelf produoo a aea- 
sation of pleASure or pain; for this is a partioular kind of 
causality of which as of every other causality we oan determina 
nothing whatever d pricri; we must only coasult oxperieoce 
aboai it. But as this cauuot supply ua with any relation of 
cause and effect cxct>pt hetweoa two objects of ezperienoe, 
whereas in this case, although indeed the eSeot produced lies 
within osporioooo, yet the cause is supposed to bo pure reason 
acting through mere ideas which offor no object to oxperi- 
onoe, it follows that for us men it is quite impossible lo 
explain how and why tho uitit<er8fiUty of the maxim at a iaie, 
that is, morality, lotoreets. This only is oartiua, that it ie 
not hfcxate it tiiUntts tie that it has Tfllidtty for us (for that 
would be hetoroaomj and dependence of practical reason on 
sensibility, namely, on a feeling as its principle, in whioh case 
it couhl nerer giro moral laws) (97), but that it interests us 
beoaose it is valid for us as men, inasmuch as it had its source 
in our will as iulelligenoes, in other words in our proper self. 
and tthat brlonffs to men appeartmet it nfceamrilff mbordinattd by 
reanoit to the nature of the thmg in i(*r{f. 

The question then : How a catogorioal imperative is po«- 
sibta caa be aosw^^ to this extent that we can assign tho only 
bj'pothesis on wlnoli it is pomiblo, namely, tho idaa of freedom ; 
and we can also disoern the aeoeasity of this hypothesis, aud this 
ia sufQoieut For the pi-ae(k/it fxercite of reason, that is, for the 
oonrioUoii of the valUdf^ of thu imperatite^ and heaoe of the 
moral law ; but how this hypothesis itoelf is possible oan nerer 
b« diftoerued by any human reason. On the hypotheue, how- 
ever, that the will of an intelligenoo is free, its aulonomjf, as the 
eflKotial formal condition of its detenniuation, is a necessary 
oo&Mqueuoe. &IoreoTer, this freedom of will is not merely quite 
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fhombh ac a liy{)ofltesU (net inTolriug any flontrodiction 1o t}ie 
prinoiple of pliyeical neeospity in the coiiBoxiou of tlm pho- 
noniena of the eeneible world) as epeculative phUoaopliy can 
afaow: but further, a rational teing wlio is conscious of a 
causality' through reason, that is to say, of n will (diatiaot from 
dosirea), must ofvecfmli/ moke it practically, that i», in idea, 
the condition of all his vohmtary actions. But to explain how 
pure reason can be of itBelf praclical without the aid of any 
spring of action that could be derived from any other Rourne, 
i.e. how the mere principle of the timtertal rcliditif of alt itit 
trina-wia an lawn [wliioh would certainly be the form of a puro 
practical reason) can of itself supply a spring, without any 
matter (object) of the will in whioh one oould aafeoedently take 
any intereet (os) ; and bow it oan produce an interest which 
would be called purely moral; or in other words, how pure 
reavcn can be practiatl — to explaia this ie beyond the power of 
faoman reason, and all the labour and pains of aeeking an 
explanation of it are lost. 

It is just the Bame as if I sought to find out how freedom 
itself is poesiblo as the causality of a wilL For then I quit tho 
ground of philoaophioal explanation, and I have no other to go 
upon. I might indeed revel in the world of iutelligenoes which 
still remains to me, but although I have an idea of it wliich is 
well founded, yet I have not the least hiottledge of it, nor can I 
ever attain to such knowledge with all the eCEurts of ray natural 
faculty of reason. It signifies only a eometliing that remaiaa 
overwhen I have eliminated everything belonging to the world 
of fiCDBO from the actuating principlee of my will, Borving* 
nittrdy to keep in bounds the principle of motives taken from 
tlio Gild of BCDsibility ; fixing its limits and showing that it 
does not contain all in all witUin itself, but that there is mora 
beyond it ; but this something more I know no further. 0£ 
pure reason whioh frames this ideal, there remains after the 
abstraction of all matter, i.e. knowledge of objects, nothing but 
the form, namely, the practical law of the uniTersaUty of the 
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masinis, and in conformity with this the conooption of reason 
in refcrouco to a puro world of undorstaudiug as a poseible 
efficient cause, that is a cambq determining tho vrill. There 
must bore be a total absence of springs ; unless tbi» idea of an 
intelligiUe world is itself the spring, or that iu whioh rcaaon 
primarily takes an interest ; but to make this intelligible is 
precisely the problem that we cannot sol re. 

Here now is the extreme limit of nil moral inquiry (99), and 
it is of great importimceto determine it even ontliin account, in 
order that reason may not on the one hand, to the prejudioe of 
morals, seek about in the world of sense for the Bupr«m.e motive 
and an interest oon)pn*h«nfiib1e hut empirical ; and ou the uther 
hand, that it may not impoteutly Qap Its wings without being 
able to move in the (for it) empty space of transcendent oon- 
oepts which we call the iiitelUgiblo worid, and so lose itself 
amidst ohimoras. For the rest, tho idtia of a pure world of 
understanding as a system of all intoUigencos, and to which wo 
ouTselvw as rational b«ing9 belong (although we are likewise 
on the otlior sido mombors of Mio sensible world), this remains 
always a useful and k-gitimato idea for tho purposes of rational 
belief, alUiough all knowledge stops at its thr«shotd, useful, 
sanely, to produce in us a lively interest in the* moral law by 
means of tke noble ideal of a universal kingdom of emh in 
thfmitka (rational beings), to which we can belong a» members 
then only when wo carefully conduct ourselves oooording to the 
maxims of freedom na i£ thoy were laws of nature. 

Cwulvding Remark. 

The speculative employment of reason hi'M resptvt to nalure 
leads to the absolute necessity of some supreme cause of tlifi 
Koridi the practical employment of reason tcitk a rnrv (0 
/reetiom lends alxo to absolute ueoessitj, but only o/tht lata of 
tht aetiotM of a rational being as such. Now it is an essential 
princifile of reason, however employed, to pUHh its knowledge to 
a oonsdoosnass of its iwvewi'/y (without which it would not be 
rational knowledge). It is however an equally essential r«- 
ttrietion of the same reason that it oan neither disoem the 
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necfisih) (lOO) of what vs or what happens, nor of what ought to 
happen, unlnes a coudiliou is eajiposod on which it is or happens 
or oaglii to happan. In thia way, however, hj the oonsfcant 
inquiry for tho couJition, the satlsfoction of reason ia only 
further and further postponed. Ileooe it unceasingly seeks the 
unooriditiouallj;' necessary, and finds itself forcad to aaaurae it, 
although without any means of making it oomprehensible to 
itaelf, hajipy enough if only it can discover a oomjeptioii whioh 
agrees, with this assumption. It is therefore no fault in our 
deduction of the supreme prinoiple of morality, hut an objec- 
tion that, should bo mads to human reason in general, that it 
cannot cuahle us to coubbivb the absolute necessity of an un- 
conditional practioal law (such m the catogorioal iraporative 
must be)' It cannot be blamed for refuaiag to explain tllifi 
neoessity by a. condition, that is to say, by means of some 
interest os&umod as a basis, eiuce tlie law would thea oease to be 
a moTol law, i.t. a supreme law of freedom. And thus while 
we do not comprehend tlio practical unconditional necessity of 
the moral imperative, we yet compi'ohoiid its incompirheitsibi/ili/t 
anil Ibis is all that oau be fairly demanded of a philosophy 
whioh strives to carry its priudples up to the very limit of 
human reason. 
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THIS WOEK is called the "Critical Examination of 
Practical ReasoD," not of the jmre pmctical reaeon, 
although its parallelism with tbo apeoulativo oritiquo would 
Deem to require the latter term. The reason of tbia appears 
auificienily from tlio treatise ileolf. Its budoees is to show 
that t/icve it jmrt praetiea! r^son, and for this purpose it criti- 
oises the entire practical faculty of reason. If it euooeods iu 
thiB it has no need to criticiae the pun faculty Utelf in order 
to see whether reason iu making such a claim does not pr»* 
Bumptuously oteratep itself (as is the oaso with the Bpeoulative 
reason]. For if, as pure reason, it is actually practical, it 
prore& its own reality and that of its concepts by fact, and all 
disputation against the posubility of its being real is futile. 
Witb this faculty, transcendental freedom is also established; 
freedom, namely, in that absolute sense in which speculative 
reason roq^uirod it in its use of the ooaoept of causality in order 
to escape the antinomy into which it inoritably falls, when in 
the chain of cause and efFeot it tries to think the ustcondilioned. 
Speculative reason oould only oxhibit this concept (of freedom) 
prohtematioally as not impossible to thought, without assuring 
it any objective reality, and merely lest the supposed impos- 
sibility of what it must al least allow to be thinkable (mj 
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Bhould enclangcr its very being ildcI plunge it into an aby»s 
of scopticifim. 
t^lffr^ InMmueb as the roality of tho oonoeiit of freedom la 
'■ ^vp»"*i>roved by an apodictic law of practical reason, it is the 
^i, ^^ kfffs Umt o Mjie whole fijetem of pure reason, even tlie specu- 
"^^ A lutivo, and all other eoncepts (thoso of God and-immortalitj) 
r j^ ■*'^ Tvbich, as being meie ideas, remain in it unsupported, now 
^ attach tbcmeolfoa to this concept, and by it obtain consifitonco 

H and objectivo reality; that is to sny, their jxnsibiUtij is propfd 

^L^ by the fact that freedom actually exists, for this idea is 
^^K Tovealed by the moral la'w. 

i^rjl^jlj^etlom, however, is the only one of all the ideas of the i 

^^'ljj*ipecidative reason of which we kmw tlie ponaibility d P"'^'V,rt_.-fJ 
f- ^_/[^ without, however, uuderetaading it}, bocauso it is the con- i^^^***^ 
^i^S>l dition of the moral law whioli we know.' The ideas of God *'^'*^ 
/**^ JL^ * and ImmoriaUty, however, are not conditions of the moral 
y^ law, but only eonditiens of the nooeasary object of a will! ^^^g* 

fc determinod by this law: that is to say, conditions jj{ tbe 

^^H praotioal use of our pure reason. Hence with reepeot tt> 
^^H these tdeoe we cannot affirm that we knoir nnd unilfntaod, I 
^^^B will not say the auLuoUty, but even the possibility of them. 
^^^1 However they are tho conditions of the application of the 
^^H morally (lo?) determined will to its object, wliiDh is given to 

W ^ jT-v ' l*"t Koy tins should imiigine ttut he finds ito ineon^sleii(y here when 
F ^r^), ' call frcctlum tliu conditioD of the moTal law, and tiiarcaftor muiatain Id 
v^"^ tie trentiae itaeli that tha moral l*w ia thft ooiuiitioD under which we oim 
W^. l**** first hecovie tviiicmis of freedom, I will merely remark th nt freedo m i» the 
^J^'^ ri tii' tftndi of thu m oral Jnw^jfhilc Oio mornl la w w ihe_ratioeo^notctmli 

Ot irtedom! F«r liod not the moral law been preTiousIy dislinotly thought 
in our reason, wc should never caaaidiT oureelrca juabitied in aMtutning 
aneli a thing lu freedom, although it bo not eontrndietory. But were 
there no tnedoa, it would be impotnbh to trace the moral law in oundfes 
•tall. 
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it d priori, xix. the Kummum bimum. Conseijuentlj" in thio 
practical point of view their posoEbiUty must be aesunie^, 
ftltbough vfG caniiot tbeorotically kaov and undorstand it. 
[To jiiatify this aaeumption it is Buffloient, in a practical poiDt 
of TJew, that tlioy contain no intrinaio impossibility (contrft- 
diotioti). Horo wo have what, as far ta sp^ooliitive Eeiwoii 
is concerned, Ib a merely miljecHte prinoiplo of assent, which, 
however, is objedkely valid for n RtMon equally pure but 
practical, and thia principle, by moanB ol the concept of 
freedom, assures objeetivo reality and autliority to the ideas 
of God and Immortality. Nay, there is a isubjootive neoessity 
(a need of pure reason) to assume them. NeTertboIosa the 
theoretical kuowIeJge of reason is not hereby enlarged, hut 
ly the possibihty is given, which heretofore was merely 
a probUm^ and now becomes astifrOon, and thus the praotical 
use of reaaiQ is connected with the elements of tliBorotieal 
reaaOD. And this need is not a merely hypothetical one fur 
the firbilrary purpoees of speculation, that we must assume 
sometliing if we tchh in speoulation to carry reason to its 
ntmoet limits, but it is_a nood which has the lorco of lav to 
assume something without which that cannot be. which- wo 
must inevilahty eet hefora ubjls Lha-*im of our-action. 
It would ctrtaioly ho more satisfactory to our epeculative 
}u if it could solve those problems for itself without this 
tit, and preserve the solution for practical use as a thing 
to be roforred to, but in fact our faculty of speculation is _ _ 
not so well provided. Those who boast ol such high know- 4- ""^f^ 
ledge ought not to beep it hock, hut to exhibit it publicly 4i' 
that it may bo twted and appreciated. Thoy want to prove : 
very good, let them prove; and the critical philosophy lays 
its arms at their feet as the victors. ** Quid statis Y Nolint. 
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Atqui Uu«t eeee beatis.*' Ab they then do not in fact uliooee 

to do BO, probably because (109) tboy cauuot, we must take up 

these arms agaju iu urdur to stmk iu the mortal use of reason, 

Bod to baso ou thU, the qoUobs of (?9'i', freedam, and t'mmor- 

talify, the pMsibiiitif of whicli specuIatioD cannot adequately 

prova. 

.dKi^ ^*^ ^^' ^ expUiuod the ouigma of the oritical philosophy, 

^^rL~j;>i«tz. how we (leii ^ ohjeotive rm Uit j to tlie auperaeaslhltjjiae of 

' L^ ^ tlie cc^cgortis a in Bpeoulati oa, iiud yet (ulmU this re ality with 

^'T^yL >>V^ Tea peot to the obiMta ol du tb utaoLicttl roa&QQ. I'his must 

at first Beam, inooamient ub long as this pracUoal uw ib only 

h nominally known. But when, by a thorough (inalyHia of it, 

0Q« beoomes awato that th& reality spokea of does not imply 
any tlieoxetiQoJl detei'mi/niti^_ot if'^ aii'^goripi, and ext^aaioa 
^^^\ of our knowledge to the superseiisibLe; but that what le 
nv*' r^lmcont is that in thia respect an object Ijgliiags to them, bo- 
Mt* ^M'^'uufie eitlier they are uoutuiued in the ueoessary determiualioQ 
Ig^ r' ^^ the will d priori, or are iusaparahly connected with its 
^ *^ object ; then this inconeisteacy dl-tappflftrs, because the use 

!we make of these conoepts is differeat from what speoula* 
tire reason requires. On the other haad, there now appears 
an unexpected and very satisfactory proof of the coiui*te)icy 
of the Bpeoulative critical philosophy. For whereas it iusisted 
that the objects of osperienoe as siieh, iticluditig our own 
enijeot, have only the value of phenomena, while at tU© same 
time thiugB ia themselves must be supposed as their basis, 
so that not everything supecseosible was to bo tegardod as 
a fiction and its concepts as empty ; so now prnctioal reason 
itself, without any concert with the speculative, assurfls reality 
bo a aupur»eiuiible object of tlie category of oausuUty, viz. 
Fttedom, although (as beoomea a pr&otioal oouoept) (109) only 
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for practical nse ; and this cstablishos on flie evidenoe of a 
(wA. tliat wliich. in the former case oould only be conoeivcd. 
hy this tLo slmuge but oertain doctriue of tb« speoulative 
critical philoupUy, tlut ihe thinktHg aubject m to iUv{f m 
inttraal intiulw» OHiy a phenomstton, obtains in the critical 
examination of the practical reosoa its full oonfinnation, and 
that so tliorougbly that wo sliould be oompelled to adopt 
this doctrine, evoQ if tho former bad nerer proved it at all.' 

By lliift also I can understand why tlie most consider- pmf^ouH 
able objections wlitoh I have as yet met witli agaiast the **- m %*,^^ 
Critique turn about thasa two points, namoly, '.'ou the one lkt^-t»-«-j; 
eider^rhe o b j octJTe 'yl'ftY of the o ate|aforiea aa applied to 
noiuuena, which ta'ui tLo thoorotioal department of know- 
deuied, iir tbe practical affirm ed ; Zbnd ou die othor 
"aide, the paradoxical deiuaad to regard oneself ^nd subject 
of _fr<n>4o m M a uoumenoQ, aod at Uie same time from tbe 
point of viev of physicol^DUturo as a pheuomeaoa in one's 
own enipinoal.ooasciousoeM; for as long as one has fonued 
no definite notions of morality and freedom, one coold not 
oonjecture on the one side what was iutended to bo the 
nomneuoD, the basis of the alleged phenomonon, and on the 
ether aide it eeemed doubtful whether it was at all poAsible 
to form any notion of it, seeing that we had preriously 
aasigaod all (he notions of the pure understanding in ila 
thaorotioal use exclusively to phenomuua. Nothing but a 
detailed criticism of the practical reason can remove all this 



'Thoiutiunof ojiisidit;-ufr««daiii witb oouiality as ratioiMl mcduwiim, 
tlw fotmor eaUblishod hy the marnl law. tlia iaUer by tka law uf uturo in 
A- "^ tlw uin« ■ubJMt, unnuljr, nuifc, U inipowblo, udIm* wu TOBwiTc tuiu willi 
"^ Sxittenaoe tu the forioer u a bciuf ia buDwtU, uwl witli ref«r«ioe to Uw 
>'<' Aflutter u a pbetMHucnoa — tfa* farm*r ia pun Maiciouueu, tlu Utter is 
H""^ i=lMr»al M&KioiuaMi. Otherwiso reaua incntabljr eantrsdioU UhU. 
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inimppreboDeiol), and set in &. clear light the ooDuateucy 
whkh constitutes ita greatest merits 

iioj So much ty way of justiflcntion of the proceeding 
by wliich, in tills work, the notions and principles of pure 
^ spocuUtiro reason which have already undorg'one their apo- 
oinl critical examinatioo, are, now and then, ogiuD eubjeotod 
to exnmiDation. This would not iu other cosss be iu accord- 
jK anoe witii the systematic process by wliioli a Boienco is estab- 
j//i^ ^f^ lished, since matters whi^sh have boon decided ought only to 
A be cited and not again disouBsed. In this case, however, it 

waa not only allowablo but necessary, Ix-cqusc lieason is here 
oonaidcred in trnn*iUon to a diffeMut uee of these coueepts 
from what it hod mQd» of them before. Such a transiLioQ 
neoessitates a comparison of the old and the now usage, ia 
order to distinguish well tho now path from the old one, and, 
at the samo timp, to allow their eonnoxion to bo observed. 
Accordingly cousideratiouH of tliis kind, iucluding thoBO which 
are once more directed to the conoopt of freedom in tlie 
practical use of the pure n^oeon, must not bo regarded a« an 
interpolation perving only to fill up the gnpa in tho oritiool 
Bjstem of speoulative reason (for this is for it* own purposa 
completo), or like the props and buttresaea which ir a hastily 
constructed building are often added afterwards; hut »» true 
members which make the connexion of the ey&tem plain, and 
show uB ooiiceptS] here presented aa real, which there oould 
enly be presented problematically. Tliis remark applies espe- 
cially to the concept of freedom ^ respecting which cue cannot 
but obserTO with surprise, that so many boaet of being able 
to understand it quite well, and to oxpluiu its possibility, 
while they regard it only psychologically, wliorcas if they 
bad Gtudied it in a traneoeudeulal point of view, they must 
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^fiare reoognisod Ihikt it i& not only indinpemalU as a problc- 
matiotil ooneept, in the complete use of 8pc«iiln.tivo reason, 
but ftlso quite ittcomprthetuihlt: (in) ; and if they afterwards 
oame to consider ita praotioftl ose, thej mtut needs hayo 
le to the Tsry mode o( determining the priuuiples of this, 
which they are now so loth to assent. The ooaoopt of 
freedom is the stone of atumbUng for all ernpiricijsk, hut at 
tho same time the koy to the loftiest prnotioal principlos for 
critical moralists, who perceive by its means that they must 
necessarily proceed by a rational method. For this reason I 
be^ the reader not to po^s lightly over what is said of this 
concept at the end of the Annlytio. 

I must leave it to those who arc ocquatntod with works 
of this kind to judge whether such a system as that of the 
practioftl rooaon, which is here developed from tho critical 
esamination of it, has cost much or little trouble, ospcoially 
in seeking not to miss tlio true point of view from whioh 
tho whole cau bo rightly skotched. It pTiiSupposes, indeed, 
the Fundatn^nia l P rJtiapt* «/" f^ XHapkytic of Moralf, but 
only in w f or aa this gives ft proli mJnary aequaiptanpe^with 
the priiiciplo_of._diity» sjid- iLssjriis ntul justifips a iI«Snite 
iem mla tberpo f ; in other respects It i» iudopciuleiit.' It 
TOffolts from tho nature of this praotiool faculty itself that 



' A reviewer who wantctl to flad some fault vith iJiU work hu hit the 
tmth better, prrliofw, than ho thAUght, when he uyi that nn ii«w priactplc 
of nioralitj I* Mt furth in it, but orilj, ^Jf^l^J^^u/a. lint trho would 
ibiiik of iDtn>ducii>K a nev ptiacipU u( all morality, luid miLkiiig bitasulf 
■« it urero ibe Unit iliHoovenr of it, ja*t ns if all lh« world bi-forc him were 
ignorant what dittj wju^ortiiul liccn In Ui'trouglfjping error P Hut whoever 
IcBOWR of whnt inpnrtanoe ta a nalh^matiatna m/onttula ii, which feline* 
mceuratelj whnt ia to Im done to work n problem, will not tliiok that a 
fonuola u tsai)^i&eaiit aod oadcM whidl don tho aomo for oil dot/ in 
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t]ie rompfete chmfcafhn of all praotioal scienofis caunot be 
luJdod, as ia tho critique of tho ep&oulatiT© roaaoo [112). For 
it is Dot possible to ileGtm (Ittties spi>cially, as bumaD duties, 
with a view to tboir olasaifioation, until tbs eubjeot of this 
iJefinition (viz. man) is known aooording to his actual nature, 
at least so far as is De<!fissarjr with respaot to duty; this, 
however, does not bolong to a critical examination of the 
prac-ticei roason, the business of which is only to assign in a 
complete manner tho prinoiples of ifts poVn>ility, extent, asd I 

limits, without special reference to human nature. The olas- ' 

sifioattoD then belongs to the ejateiu of soienoe, not to the 
f^stfum of criticism. ^H 

Jt*"*^ In the second part, of the Analytic I httve giTen, as I | 

^^/\^^ins>t, a sufficient answer to the objection of a truth-loring I 

J,*'? (jy*" and flcuto critic' of the Fiindavtpnfitl Pri«ripies of the Sfela- 
j/ Jr plnjuk of Morale — a critic always worthy of respect — tho ob- 
viVf>^ jectioUf namely, that the notion of good vaa mi cslailis/icii bi-fore 
'*^ f^f* the moral principle, as he thinks it ought to have been* (lis). 



I [Protiably Professor Oarre. See Kant'l "Xhumu^in Dae Thtori* 
rkhlig seyn, tte." Worko, vol. vii. p. 182.] 

* It might 0.1*0 hnvn been objected tome that I hnvonot firet dcfiued llio 

nntloii of lhe/ue«?(j/ 0/ desire, ot O't the /nelinij iif pUitaure, althoiij^h tliU 

repri>avh wuul<l be nsfair, bcenuse thi* dctiDilinn nii^tt rcasoniLbly be pre- 

supposed n><|iiveiiiDps3'ohology. tlti waver, the dcRtiitinn tbnrv i^v^n might 

be suoK lid tu fuund the dotcnninatiou of thu faculty of deiiirc oo tho focLing 

of pleasure (ns is oumniunly dime), tuid tbus lliu Ktiprenid priuotplo of prnoti- 

cal philoiioplij' would Im iniccsKarily mmtu emjn'rinil, n-hioli, however, remain* 

4^ to bo proved, «t)d ui thin critique i« altngetbcr relultd. I will, thorofgre. 

fn^- . ^^ Ktve this deflaitiaa here in such a ediuldot nsitaught to bo given, io order 

t-t Aff^*^ tu W^e thie con toted point cpvn ut tho bepnning, na it thonld be/J LtreU 

'^- ^^, lh« fiyiiij(y.ii being baa ot aeting aooording t a Ja\n jjf.thO-fu<;u]ty «( doaiie. 

'Ww/acuh^ tvfXi^fin^v. ulhebt-Liig's/dCd/lij/ n/h-ecommijhy tticitiif iif ila iiiritf 
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the <aut« of the nctuiti trUtuHtt aftht «hJefU t>f tkei&i(leu».l)^LKK*Z%Y.Ji^t}K 
ide a of the agTinnent of the ol^ccl^ ur iht aetion with Iht lu^ediM """■'■"'fi^f n/ 
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ThftTealso had regnrd )o many of tlao objcoHons whinh haTf 
■xeached me from men who show tlint thoy havo nt honrt the 
lisooveiy of the truth, and I shall continue to do so (for those 
who have only their old system before their eyefl, and who 
have alrofwlj Bettled wliat is to be approved or disappmvod, 
do not desire any explanation which might etund in the way 
of their own prirate opinion). 

Wlien vie have to study a particular faculty of the human i j 
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, mind in its sources, its content, anA its limits ; then from the 

lature of human knowledge wo mitst bcgio with ita parh, 

[vitJi an accurate and complete oxporition of them ; complete, *y 

[samely, so far as iB possible in the present state of our know- 

|l«dge of its elements. But there is another thing to be at- 

itonded to which is of a more philosophical and archUeeionie 

f character, namely, to gmsp correctly fho idta of the tc/iolf, 

•nd from fbenco to got a view of all tho^e puts as mutunlly 

niated by the aid of pture reason, and by means of their 

derivation from the concept of the whole (im). This is only 



,t^— 



Mf, i.e. with th« faoolty oicauaalifyofan idra in resfmet iff lh» aetaalilg (^ 
iU ob/ttt (or with tLc detcrminiituiii of Ihc f<<rcc>oftli«»at>JMtto1beactioD 
|lriitetLprt)duoettit)(113]. 1 httvo no further ne«d for the [luqxwps of tliis 
tritiqnc gf notions barrowcd from psychology; tlio critiiiHa ifcwlf Hujiplin 
tlw reft. It i* Muily seen tlikt tlie qoMtlon, «hoth«r the tocaitf of dnin 
M nlw&p baecd on pteumiro, or whetli«r iiniier certain (wndilioni ploamre 
ODiy follows the determUiutiuiiofdeairo, is by thi(dl^finition left ande«ided, 
lev it b MnDpowd only of toniu beloimiiig to tlii> ]>urv imderatsndinj, i.t. 
at tateggricB which contain Dotliiog cnpirica). Such prcwiutioa ia Tcry 
derir&blo in all philosophy, and yet in ofton &?gk«ted ; nmmoly, not to 
prtjudit* qncetioni by adTeDtaring deHaitioni before the notiou has htva 
eomplntcly aaalyaed, whieli isoft«nT«Ty late. It maybe obeerVMl through 
lite whole ooorae of the criiicnl jiliilosnphy (of the Iheoretionl u wdl a» the 
pracfieal reaacs) that frctiticiit opfortuoity ofTen of Buppl jiag dcfuclo in 
tk« old dognatic method of phOceopby, and of correctiD^ crron which an 
not obeerred until we make such ntiMiel oae of tfaeae Dotione titwinji tkim 
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posBibl© through tho most intimate niiqiiiuntance with the 
system ; and those who find thiO first inquiry too troublesome, 
and do not think it worth lUc*ir wliile to attain suoU nii 
aoquaintaiioe, cannot reaoh the eecond fitag^ Damoly, the 
general view, which is n synthatioal return to that which 
had previously heen given analytically. It is no wonder 
then if they find iaconsistonoies ererywhere, although the 
gnpi) wluoh these indicate are not in the ByHtem itself, but 
in their own inooheren.t train of thought, 
j^ ,w*— * I have no fear, as regards this treatise, of the reproach 
■ .„. y-*r thftt I wish to introduce a nem hmjnaje, since the sort of 
^ *.*^^inowledge hero in question has iteelf eomewhat of an every- 

^ (jj^'day oharaotep. Nor even lu the case of the former critique 
^^ -^ ^^oiild this reproach ocenr to any one who litid thought it 
jf*^ ^^_^hrough, and not merely turned over the loavoa. To ioTent 
jjj f new words where tho lajiguage has no laok of oxprossions 

lor given notions ia a oltildish effort to distinguish oaeselE 
from tho crowd, if not by new aud true thoughts, yet by nev 
patches on the old garment. If, therefore, the readers ol 
that work know any more familiar expreseione which are as 
suitable to the thought as those soera to me to be, or if they 
think tlie/ oau show the fHtilily of these thoughts themselves, 
and heuce that of the expression, they woutd, in the first 
case, very much oblige me, for I only desire to be under- 
stood; and, iu the seooud ease, they would deserve well of 
philoaophy. B ut, aa long aa these thoughts stand, I very 
miteh doubt that suitable, and yet more oommou, exproseions 
for them 0!iu_lje_found.' 

' I Km mvre n&aid ia tho iircseot trentist oF oacnKional miscociception ia 
respect of Mine enprbsnoiuwiiteh I have ohowiu with tin- lercalestcujii [115), 
in order that the notiua ta vhioli tbof poiut mny not be miaa«d. Th.ii», in the 
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(lis) la this maaner then the d priori piinoiplea of two 
Iftoultiea of the mind, the faculty of oognitloa &ud (ii«} that 
of desire, would ho fouud aud dotermiaed 03 to tbo oouditioaa, 
extent, and Umlts of their nso, and thus a sure foundntioD be 
laid for a ameotifie system of philosophy, both theoretic and 
practicid. 

Nothing vono could happen to thc«e Uboviren than that 
anyone should moke tlie unoxpe«t«(] discovery thnt there Deitfaor 
i», Dor o&Q be, any d priori knowledge nt all. But there is no 
danger of this. This would be the same thing as if one 
Bought to prOTe by Reason that there is no Reason. For 
ve only say that we know something by Beason, when we 
are conscious that we could have known it, oTon if it had 
not been given to us in experienoe ; hence ratiooal know- 
ledge and knowlodgo d priori are one and the same. It is 
a clear oontrodiction to try to extract neoeasity from a prin- 
eiple,of_expezieuoe {n pumie* aquam), and to try by this to 
give a judgment true uniTerflaltty (without which there ia 
DO rational inference, not even tuference from analogy, which 
is at least a presumed imiversality and objective neoeeeity]. 
To Biibstitute enbjootire neooseity, that is, custom, for objec- 
tive, which exists only in d priori judgments, is to deny to 
Iteason th» power of judging about the object, i.r. of knowing 
it, and what belongs to it. It implies, for example, that we 
mnit not say of something which often or always follows a 
certain antecedent state, iliot we c&u conclude from tliiii to 
that (for this would imply ohjeotive necessity and the notion 
of an a yriori oonuexion), but only that we may expect 



tablv of cmtegoricH of the practical rcuoD under tli« titlo o{ X-^Uly. dw ^' — ^^~<^ 

ptrtnitlrJ a.iJ'orMdeu (in a pnetieal objective point of view, Pomble f '/-^-.^^ 

■Dd ImjMMaihle) have alnuMt ttic ume meauiii^ in oomman luigaage as the v i^k*^ 

R 
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similar oa8«B (just rs animaU do), that i», that we reject the 
notion of aauso altogether aa /n^e aod a mere delusion. As 
to attompting to remedy this want of objective, and oonae- 
qoeot universal, validity by saying that we can see no 
ground (ii?) for attributiDg any other sort of knowledge to 
othor rational beings, if this reasoning were valid, our igno- 
raiioo would do more for the enlargement of our knowledge 
thftQ all our mt-ditation. For, then, on tins very ground 
that we have no knowledge of any other rational beings 
besides man, wo nhould have a right to tiupposn them to be 
of the Bame nature as we know ourselves to be; that is, we 
should really know thom. I omit to meuUon that universal 
assent does not prove the abjeotive validity of a judgmenr. 
{i.e. its validity as a oognition), and although this universal 
aseent should accidentally happen, it could fumiah no proof 
of agreement with the object ; on the contrary, it. is the 
objeotJTO v diditx j^hioh.alotie constitutes Ui« lasia of a neoes- 
saiy universal consent. 



V Aoext otagOTy, I^'tly and Ciintrari/ ta Duly. Here, however, the farmer 

%^ *ai«ili what ooioaidM with, or ortntradieta, a. merely pomblr practioal pto- 

^'ty-Y^t/ MpTffor cxa,m[ilu llie solLtioQ of ull problems of feomiHry mid muchaniot) ; 

_^ the latter, wliiLt n Kiinilnrly ruliitod to n ]aw ocIimHi^ prusoatin tlic rt-uauu ; 

and tliih iliBtinction is sot quilc furuign avvii 1u i'.i>mnir»H litngiiogo, although 

H^ tniaewliat unuBuaL For cxanplo, it i»/nrliiddtn to an orator, oi sucb, la 

^^^B forg« Dcw word* at <Mn>tni«tlonR ; in k oortoin d»|(r«« tlii* )« pomiHtd to a 

^^^f puvt ; ill iieithtr case is tltere any c\\\nMaa of dutj. Far if anvone chwwet 

V t« Ein-fvit hiH ivputatios oa ui orator, no vne can prvvc-nt bim. W« liare 

^^^^ hero only t«i do with the dtttinoliaii of imperatives iota jirMnmntieai, uw^r- 

^^^fe lerial, and apvdicUt. Similarlj- id the noM in which I hare compared the 

^^^^ moral idens of jitnotical porfertion in dif&rcnt phibnitpliioul soIumU^ I have 

P j^ diiitingiiishcd tliu idea of icUdum from tliat of httluurt*. although I have 

t/^ statod that ewoal-iully aud objcctivuij* Ihej- art tlic anmij. But in that 

''"'^ -j^ place 1 audfJHtand by the former i>uly tlml wisdom ta whioh man [the Stoifl) 

"V-'^Vj' iaya oUim ; thenrforo I take it tuhjesiiv«}ff an an ultributo Eillc^cd to belung 
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Hutne would be quite satisfied with thin sjiifero of tmi- //^ 
Tersal ompiriciBm, for, as 16 well known, he desired notliiag 
more t)>an that iiielead of ajtoribia^ any objeotire meaning 
to the necessity in the oouoept of (muse, a merelj subjective 
, 9 Ima Bhould be assumed, viz. ouatom, in ordor to dony that 
•-^rbaeou could judge about God, froedom, and immortality ; 
kud if ouce bis priiiciplos were granted be was certaioly well 
able to deduce bis oonolusionii therefrom, with all logical 
"JL^^oberenoe. But even Hamf did not make bis erapirioism §o 
universal as to include maLhematlos. He holds the prinoi- 
ples of mathematios \o be analytical, and if this wore oorreot 
tl»y would certainly be apodictic also ; but we could not infer 
from this that reason baa the faculty of forming apodiotio 
judgmunts in philosophy also — tliat is to say, iboso whiob are 
synthetical jndgmonl-s, like the judgment of causality. Bat 
if we adopt a nuieenal empiridsm, then mathematics will bn 
ioduded. 

Now if this science is in contradiction with a reason that ctuXt 



\a nun. (Perlui[)* tho oxpnwtioa virttu, with which tXta the Stoie mods 
great kIiow, wuuld b«lter mark tba ch&raoterittic of his scliool.) Tho tx- 
imniao of a portulaU ot pun prontinl nsMO BU|(ht give mwt ocoMioa to 
minppnhontioD in otM tba iwdsr oonfotutd«d it with the signifloatiori of 
th« pQctuUto in pure nathenutlos, whiob oarrj- apodictic oortaiuty with 
than. Thcw^<$'ifoTOT^pmtul«t« the pM^ilHy of an a^ion, (he object of 
whiob hiB been prerioDsly rMognised ^priori in theory aa tnuibi*, naA 
dubwflEi|Mrtc«totatuil^'. t^ul t)i-. r.>r^ii?rp^'tulAtes £Ge poasibilitj vf ao 



ot ^»9tit«elf (Qod and the in iiiL ill liny 



it tilt iiilj from ttpmliolio jinietievl 
UwK, ond therefore oolv for ttir pur^Mw of_a X'l^'^ roowin. This «er- 
tuBly of the podtnlat^d poMibilily then Is not at all thi>or«tie, and miu«- 
qunitly not apodictio, that ii to uy. It ii not a known neoeaaity us r«guds 
ths objiwt, but a BooMMffj mppoaittoB oa regarda th* auhject, noMaaary for 
tha obcdiniDe to tt> obJootJT* but pra«ttoal laws. It 1r, ihvrcfurc, moraly a 
naotaoary hypothcua. I could Itnd aa hptUr crpruuoa for this latioosl 
nasHsity, which i» KubjHtiTe, but yot trtto sod nniwaditionaJ. 

u t 
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j_ 4-«>-'-7^ admits only empirical prinoiples (us), as it inevitably is in 
v-V'''*^ the antinomy in which mathematics provft the infinite ^visi- 

ibility of Bpaao, wliioh ompirioUm oannot admit ; then the, 
/ grenteet possible evidence of demonstration is in maiiifeM 
I contradiction with the alleged oonclusions from experienoe, 
and we are driven to uk, like Cheeotden's blind patient, 
" Whidi deceivoB me. sight or touch?" [for empirioiam itt 
based on a necessity feil, rationalism on n neceeeity »een). 
And tliUB univon^al ompiricism roToals itself an absolute scep- 
tioiBm. tt ia erroneous to attribute this in suoli an un- 
qualified sense io Hum pf' nnce he left at least one oertaia 
teuchstone of expeiieucej namely, nmtb.ematicfi ; wliereos 
thorough scepticisra ndoiifs no snob touchstone [wLich can 
only 1)6 found in d pnori principles), although experience 
oonfl!fit« not only of feelings, but aUn of judgiaeiits. 
^.i*"— 'However, as in this philosnphicnl and critical nge such 
l"""^ ■-./•, empiricism can ecaroely be serious, and it is probably put 
forward oiily aa on -iaiallectual eseroise, and for the purpose 
of putting in a clearer light, by 00Qtra8(> the tieoeseity of 
tntional d prion principles, we onn only be grateful to thoae 
who employ tliemsolves in this otherwise uninstructive labour, 

» Names that deaisnate the fL>llo»«rH of n nwl hnvn nlwaji Iweii aowm- 
puicd with maoh injuaticc; juat oe if oue auid. K io ao Uealiet. For 
dthftiinh ho not only admitB, but even inaste, thnt our idesB of external 
things have notunl objcota of oxbrTnal things^ comi^poiidLng to them, ytt be 
htAda that tin f>rra of th« intuiticm d ott not depend on Utem but on th« 
bunan miud. ^N is clearly Kant himself,] 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Of. THE IDEA OF A CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL 
HEASON. 

TUK theorotie-al use o£ ronsou wae oonoeraed with objocta of 
tlio cogn itiyq lagult j oulv. and a critical cxaiuinati<.tn of 
it with referenoD to this UBe appHod proporlji' only to the ptire (.^>l-'' ^ 
f&oiilty of oQgnition ; bocouse tbiA midod tUo susptoioii, whtoli 
■vtiB afterwards oonfimiod, that it migbt easily pass beyoud its 
limits, and be lost among imattaioable objects, or even oontra- 
diotory oolions. It is quite differeut with the practical um of 
i«aMo. lu tills, rcuaou le voncoruod with the giouada id doter- 

f' na tion of _ tho _ wi ll, which in u. fatuity vUhvr to pnnluce objects 
Tespooding to ideas, or ludutciiiiiiLo L<iiin<:-lvi.'M to tliu eHecting 
Quohjobioots (whothur the pbycuoal power is sulQuieut or not) ; 
tliat is, to deternaine our causality. For hero, reason can at 
least attain so far as to det«ormine ibo will, and bas always 
objeotive reality in so far as it is the TolitioQ only thai is iu 
queatioD. Tlio firit question boro then is, wbetlier pure reasou 
of ito olf alon e sntlloos to detormiue tlie will, or wbvtber it eau 
be aground of dutLirmiuatioii only an ilopwndeut au_empmcttl 
oondilions (i3o). Now, hero tboro comes iu a notion of oau- 
tulity justified by the critique of the pure reason, altliuugh not 
copable of being presonted ooipiricolly, viz. that of /rcf</oM ; 
and if we mu now disoover moaas of proving that this property /V-^jy 
does iu fact 1>elou£ to. tbo bumati will (and so to the M'iU of all 
rational beings), tb«u il will not only be stiowuthat pure reason ;,„^^ 
can be praoUoai, but that it alone, and not reason empirioally ,m-^ 
liniitedi is ia d»wt«bly~p rac<iQal ; couKqueutly, we bball bare »X 
to make a orilicol pxaminatiou, not of pure practical reason, but ^^-^ 
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only ot practivti! ro&son generally. For when once pui© reaKon 

is shown to exist it needs no oritical ex&min&tiou. For ren^a 

itself oontiiius the standard for the oritieal oxamination of every 

089 of it. The critique, then, of practical reason generally ii 

bound to prevent the empirioally oonditionod reason from clnim- 

ing exclusively to furnish the ground of dotorminntion oE the 

will. If it is proved that ther« is aTJractical]' reason, its em- 

ployment is olone immaaeat; the empirically ccinJLtirmed uae, 

'whick olaima supremacy, is on the contrary trantcondentt and 

expieBBoe itet'lf in demands uud pretiepta which go quite beyoud 

its sphere. This is juat tlio opposite of wliat miglit be eaid of 

pure reason in its speculative employment. 

^jXj-~^ However, as li is atill pure reason, the knowledge of which 

1'*'*'\>'is liere the foundation of its practical employment, the general 

i ***^"\>. "Outline of the olassifioatlon of a critique of practical reason must 

^^* j^ be arranged Jn accordance with that of the speculative. We 

. "r" must then have the £icvieiils and the Methodolofji/ of it ; and in 

^ ,J^ the formw on AnaiyUt as the rule of truth, and a Diti!ecfic as 




the exposition and diseoluliou of the illusion in tlift judgrueuts 
of practical reason (121). But the order in the subdivision of 
the Asnlytio will be the reverse of that in the critique of the 
^ pure speculative reason. For.in the present oaso, wesliallcom- 
^''^j^y^ IDCnc« with the pri'icipfes and proceed to the concepts, and only 
•<f^jj^ then, if poesihk, to the semes; whereas in the case of the specu- 
A y lativo reosou w© began with the senses^ and had to end with the 

^y*"^ priuciplea. The reason ol this lies again in this : that now we 

I have to do with a will, and have to consider reason, uot in its 

relation to ohjeets, but to this will audits causality. We must, 
then, begin with the principles of a causality not empirieally 
conditioned, after wliich the attempt can be made to establish 
our notions of the determining grounds of such a will, of tht-ir 
applicatiou to objeots, and finally to the subject and its seme 
faculty. Wo necessarily begin with the law of cniisftliLy from 
^^j,f^^>^^ freedom, that is, with a purepraolicul principle, and this deter- 
y.^->^niin©& (he objeots to which alone it can be applied. 

' [The original hns " pure," an obviouii urror.l 
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BOOK I. 

THH ANALYTIC OF PURE PRAUTIUAL REASON. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THK J'RINCIPMIS OF PORE PRACTICAL BEASOK. 

i I. — DBFiifnioH. 

PRACTICAL PRINCIPLES aro propositions wliioli con- 
tain a general determination of tbo will, having under 
it eevei-al practical rule*. ^I'lioy aro eub[ectiye,_or ^triiw, 
wben Uie ooiidition is regarded by tbe eubjcct oe valid only 
for Ilia own will, butrare objeotire, or practical haa, when 
the condition is^recognieed Aa-objeotive, tbat is, valid lor 
the will of erery rational being. 

SKNARK. 

Snppoaiug that ^tiitT reason coiitaios in itself a praotioal 
motive (i26), tliat 18, cue adequate to det^inuiue tbo will, tben 
there are practical laws ; otlierwiee all praotical prinoiploa 
will bo m«T« maxims. In ca«e the will of a rational l»ei»g 
IB patholngjmlly affoot^d, tlioTO may occur a oonfliot of the 
luaximB with tlw practicAl laws recognised by iteelf- For 
example, one may molLO it his maxim to let no lujuiy pan 
uurevenged, and yol be may wc that tliis ia not a praolioal 
law, but only liia own maxim ; that, ou the oontrury, re- 
ganled oe being in one and Ibo some maxim u rule for 
the wilt of every nLlioual being, it must coutmdiot itself- 
In uulural pbtloeopliy ibv principles of irluit bupjiena {^r.y. 
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th« principle of pquality of action irnd reaction in the com- 
munication of moticai) npo at the same time laws of nature; 
for tli« use of rcnson thero is theoietical, and determined by 
tho natuTO of tho ol)j(-ct. In prnotiral pliilosopliy, i.e. tliat 
which li(i8 to do only with the grounds of dflterniitiation of 
tho will, tho principles which a man makes for fainiself am 
not laws by which on© is inevitably bound ; beoausB reaKui 
in practical matters has to do with the subject, namely, wltli 
the faculty of deeire, the epecinl tharnrtor of which may 
'**^occa8ion variety in the rule. The practical ml© is alwaja a 
' -b^ Lij' P^^^'^^ °? reaBon, because it prescritoB acliou as a means to 
I ^J Cb« oStsvi. But in the cnee of a being with whom reason dnoa 

^ A ^ I, lot of iteolf dcletminp the will, iJiie rule is an ittijiernliffy 
W^ '^^^ •■*• a rule thuruclerieed by "^bai]," which eipresseB the ob- 
■^ V iv*" jeotiye nocossitalicn of the action, and signifies Ihat if reason 
ty^V^ completely di-tcrmintd the will, tho action would JiiBvitftbly 
■ "^Jj^ take place acfoiding to this rule. Imperatives, tUfrefore, eu^ 
o bjoct iv ely v alid, Bad aio quite dihtinot frmpinaxinis, which 
oro subjective principles. Tli© fomiev^eitlierj cturm iHe _lb" 
^^ .oonditious of tho cniiisfllity of the rutio_DQl being as aii efficient 
jj^ jip^oauBisr'tf. 'merely in ri*r^r(*i»>n_jt£ tlm t>ffppt nndtha means 
ly^lC^ of attaining it ; or ihej itScffitiiino the wilt only 



whether 
it is adequaty to the effecT'oFTioFTTaiyX TheTormor would 
be hypothetical inipetajivep, and oontain\mei^ju;owpt8 of 
skill; tho latter, on the contrary, would bumitegoiicy and 
would atono b© practical laws. Thus maxitos are 'prou-ipUt, 
bu t no t m^eaiiret. ImperaliveB themselves, however, when 
they are conditional (i.e. do not determine tho will ainiply a» 
will, but only in resptct to a dpsiicd cJIc-ct, that ie, when 
they are hypothetical imporativtB), are practical pr'-tyf/a but 
uot lawe. Law« must be euflicicnt to dirtermine the will as 
will, even before I ask whether I have power Buffioient for a 
desired elTect, or the mean» iieces«jiry to produce it ; hence they 
are categorical : otiicrwi&e they are not laws at all, because 
the neceaeity is wanting, which., if it is to be practical, must 
be independent on conditioue which are pathological, and ore 
therefore only contingently connected with the will. Tell a 
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mnR, for example, that he must bo iDduHtxious aud thrifty in 
yottth, ID order that he may not waut in old age ; this is a 
correct and importaiit practical precept of the will. But it 
is eaaj- to see Uiat in this case the will is directed to aome- 
thiDg ehf which it is pri>8uppoeed that it desires ; and aa to 
this desire, we must leave it to the actor himself whether ho 
looks forward to other resource* tlian thosi* of his owu acqui- 
sition, or doM not expect to he old, or (hinks that in case 
of future necessity he will bo able to make shift with little. 
Reason, from which alone can epriug a rule iBTolriag neoes- 
Bity, does, indeed, giro neeessity to tliia precept (else it would 
not bo an imporative), but this ia a neoessity depeudeut on 
«uhjootiTe conditions, and cannot be euppoeed in the samo 
rt*^ d»Teo in all subjects. But that reason may gite laws it is 
•'**Kne^e8»ary that it should only ue<4 to presuppose itwff, bocaaso 
■■^l^jruUa arc ohji'^cti\fly and uuirersally valid only whoa they 
[J!-- Kplfl without any contingent aubjectiTe oonditions, which dlft- 
» '•^tiifguiBli one rutiouel being from snother. Now tell a man 

I that he should never make a deceitful promiiw, this is a rule 
which only concerns his will, whetlier the purtioses ho may 
have can be attained thereby or not (i») ; it ia the volition 
only which is to ho determind d priori by that rule. If now 
it is found that thia rule is practically right, then it is a law, 
because it is a categorical imperative. Thus, practical law« 
refer to the will only, without oonsidoring what is attained 
by ita c^au^ality, and we may disregard this latter (as belong- 
iug to the world of aeuse) in order to have them quite pure. 



S IL— TllKtHlKM I. 



All prxotioat principles wbidi presuppose an ubjeet (matter' 
of the faculty of desire as the ground of determiuatiou of the 
wilt nre eiupiricaJ, and can furnish no practical laws. 

By the matter of the faculty of desire I mean au object 
the realization of which is de«ired. Now, if the deetre for thi* 
object j^reffife-i the practical rule, and is the condition of our 
making it a priDciplo,then I say (in ihtfittt plaet) t his principl e 
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tB in that c ftse wholly ©nii>irieal, for then w)ml (Ivtermines the 
bhoioa is the idea of an object, and that relation of this idea to 
ttie mibjeot hy whioh its faculty of desire is determined to it« 
i-ealizatioii. 8ucli a relation to llie suhject is callc^d tha pUnsnrp 
^ ^ 'iLtij^ rBaliEatiim of an oLjeot. Tlus, then, mutit be iirtKupposed 
Cv^ \ 1^^ » ooiiditiou of the posaihility of detBrminalion of the will. 
.>« !>!.■) But it is impossihle to know d prior* of any idea of an ohjecrt 
ivhether it will he oounuotod with pleoiuye or ;j'i/m, or l>o indif- 
ferent. In such ca888, thoroforc, the detei-mining prinoiple of 
tiie oboioe must bo ompirical, nnd, therefore, rUo the proclioal 
material principle which priiBii[)]iose8 it ns aronditioti. 

[vX'i) III the uconti place, ainee siiBceptibility to a pleasure or 
pniu ca.u he known only empirically, and cannot hold in the 
y^ .name degree for all rational botngs, a principle which ia based 
'^ . * /•■"""""^ rm this 6ubjeotive condition may eorve indeed os a m(uim for the 
^,j-^ " subject which po*6eMC8 this susceptibility, but not ae a imt even 
^\^<- to bini (because it ia wonting in objeotivo uoctssity, which must 

r^ be rt'ceguiBcd d pnitri) \ it follows, tlici-cfore, that »uch a prin- 

ciplu uaii iioYgr furuiali a priuitioal lay. 




§ HI.— Thkokkm II. 

^j^;^*!f^ All material praotiuaL prinoiples as such are of one and th* 
* u aiuue kind, and oome under the general principle of Helf-luve or 
L/-/*^ Iv* private happiness. 
l^i^^^-^Y^ rieasure arising from the idea of the existence of a thing, 
*tt^ ***~^^ in 80 far as it is to determine the desire of this thing, is founded 
" f^ ou the aimeejitibi/i'ljf oi the subject, siuoe it diptud« an the pre- 
ecucH of iiu objuub ; hou(;u it bcluugs to ei^use {fecUugj, and not 
to tmdc'rHtoudiug, which u:(pi<.-BSv& a reliution of thu idea to em 
object ucuurdiiig to oouoepte, not to the ftubject accordiug to 
feelings. It is then practical only in so far an the fnoiilly of 
desire is determined by the sensation of agreeablene&s which 
^10 subject expect« from the actual existence of the object, 
r i,>9^*^'[ow, a rational being's oonsciouHuess of the pleasantness of 
f^-^T^ yj* K^\ ie imwiivTui^iKiAXy avcompiuiyiug his whole existence is hap- 
,/^^ j,r^ \ inoM, iind the principle whiidi mokes this the suurcme ground 
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of d«t«niiinaHon of th« vill is the priooiplo of self-love. All 
iflaten'ltl priaciples, then, which pUoe tlie deferminiiig ground 
of tho will ill tha plessiire or pain to be received from the 
dsietonco of any object are all of the name kind (isd), uibs> 
much OS thoy all helong to the principle of self-love or private 
happinow. 
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All maferinJ pmctieal rules pinca the determ ioipp priii«iple ' f-^^,f^^ 
of the will in lEo loicer df»ir«t, and if there wew no puefffjonnai _,.^,^. 
lawg of the will ndeq^uato to determine it, theu.wo could not j^v- ***''' 
admit jrjiy-jUyA/'frfpm*/' nt all. ,jl*--^ 1*^^ 



REMARK I. 



It is surprising that men, otherwise acute, can think it pes- 
sihle to distinguish between hiyhn- and hxer dtsiivs, according 
as the ideas wliiiih are conneoted with the feeling of pleasure 
have their origin in the senses or in the uHdcrataudhiy ; for 
when we inquire what are the determining gronndn of doHire, 
and plaoe th«m in »ome expected pleasant neas, it is of no oon- 
leqiienoe whence the ii/nr of this pleasing ohjeot is derived, but 
only how much it j>^'''7jvk. Whether an idea has its semt and 
Bouree in the understanding or not, if it cnn only determine 
the ehoieo by presuppoeing a foelingof pleiuuro in the subject, 
it follftWfl thiit its capability of determining the choice depends 
altogether on the nature of the inner sense, namely, that tliis 
oau ho agreeably affected by it. However dissimilar ideas of 
objects may be, though they he ideas of the understanding, or 
oven of the reason in nontroat to ideae of eense, yet the fooling 
of pleasure, hy meanH of whiob thoy couatitule the detenniuing 
principle of the will (the ©xpeetod satiBfootion which impels tlie 
activity to the production of the object) (lai), is of one and the 
same kind, not only iuasmueh as it can be only known empiri- 
oally, hilt aUo inajsmuoli as it affects one and the sumo vital 
joree which mnniresta itself in tlie faoulty of desire, and in this 
re«pMt can only differ in degree from every olher ground of 
determination. Otherwise, bow could we compare in raspeofc of 
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maguUtulf Iwo princlplps of detcrmiiiatiou, tli« idoAS of which 
depend upon ilifloreul faculties, soosLu prefw that wliiolinlTeofa 
the faculty of desire iu Ihe liigliest degreu. The same man may 
return unread on mslructive hoolc whioh he caimot again obtain. 
in onler not to mitts a hunt ; lie may depart in the raidat of a 
fine Bjieechf in order not to "be late for dinner; Ii« may leave a 
imtlonal oonversation, Buch as he otherwise values highly, to 
talis hiR pliir>e at the gaining-tahle ; lie luay uvea repulse a 
jKior man whom he at othsr times take jiteosure in beuelitiiig, 
becauBs he has only just enough money in his pooket to pay for 
his admission to the theatre, If the determination of his will 
rests (»n the feeling of the agreeableness op disagreeableness that 
be expects from any cause, it is all the eamo to him by what 
BOit of ideas he will be affected. The only thing that ooiicerns 
him, in orJcr to ileciilo his choice, is, how great, how long coa- 
tiniR^d, Iiow cueily obtained, and how often ropaatej, tliia ngree- 
ahleness is. Just, tis to the man who wants money to s|)eud, it 
is all the sauiu whether the gold was dug out of the raonntain 
or washed out of tlie sand, [irovideil it is everywhert? uiicepted 
at (he 8ame value ; ao the man who oares only for the enjoy- 
ment of life doe* not ask whether the ideas are of the under- 
standing or the senseR, but only hoti; mwh and how gyfnf pleiifiire 
tliey will give for ilia longest time. It is only thoso that would 
gladly deny to pure reason the power of determining the will, 
without the presuppoKitiou of any feeling, who omihl dnviato 80 
far from their own exposition as to describe aa ijnite hotoro- 
geneous what they have thHmHetves previously brought under 
one and the same principle (i32). Thiu, for example, it isob* 
Berrod that we «an find pleasure in the mere exercm of poxrr, 
in the consciousness of our strength of mind in overcoming 
ohstnoles wbiob oro opposed to our designs, in the ooltiire <>£ 
our montal talents, otc. ; and wo justly call these moi-f* refined 
pleasures and enjoyments, becauso they are more in our power 
th&u others; they do not wear out, but rather increase tlio 
capacily for furtber enjoj-ment of them, and whilo they delight 
they at the same time oultivate. But to say on thift account 
that they determine the will in a differeut way, and not through 
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flense, whereas tlie possibility of Ibe pleasure presupposM a feel- 
ing for it iniiilaiited in us, whioli is the first condition of this 
satisfnctioD ; this i.s just an when ignornnt persona that like to 
dahblft in motiiphysics imagine matter so subtle, ho Bnper-subtle, 
that they almost make them&olres giildy with it, and then thiuk 
that iu this way they have oouoeived it as a tpin'tuaf and yet 
extended bbing'. II with Epicttrua we make rirtiio determine 
the will only by meuuii of the pleasure it promises, we oannot 
afterwards blame him for holding that this pleasure is of th« 
same kind rk those of the coarsest aonses. For we have no 
r»»80u wlialevor to oliargo him vith holding that the ideas by 
whioh Ihie f&eling is eseitod in ua belong merely to the bodily 
e«ii9e8. As far as con bo oonjooturod, be sought the source of 
maay of tliom in the luo of the higher oogoittTO faculty ; but 
this did not prevent hiui, and could not proront him, from 
holding on the principle above staled, that the plvasuro itself 
which those inlvlluotual idoas give us, and by which uhme 
they can Jeteniiiuo the will, m just of the same kiud. Con- 
tulcnci/ is the highest obligation of a philosopher, aud yet the 
most rarely found. The anciout Greek suhooU give m more 
examples of it than we 6ud in our gyncretiitic age, in which 
a certain shallow aud dishonest ii^xtem of compfomue of oon- 
trudiotor; prindples is devised, beoause it oommeuds itself 
better to • public [133] wlitoh is ooutent to know something of 
I BTcrythiog and nothing thoroughly, so as to please every party.' 
The principle of private happiness, however much undor- 
liding and reason may ho used in it, oaniiot oontaia any 'J^ 
^ other detorraioing prinoiplea for the will than lho»o which 
belong to the iotetr desires \ and either there are no [higher]* 
desires at all, or^'-e reason must of itself iJone b« practical: 
that is, it must be able to dotormiae the will by the mere form 
of the praottoal rule without supposing any feeling, and conse- 
quently wiUiOut tt UT id ea of the plcoaaut or uiiplvotaiit, which 
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is tlie mBtter of tho <l98iro, nnd wliinh is always an empirical 
oonditinn of tho imtiniples, Tlieii oiily, when rflasDn of itnelf 
(Jpterminea tlis will (nut aa tlie servant of (lis inolinationjj^it ia 
really a hifjhFf deaire to wliioh iliat wliitih ie pntlinlogioally de- 
tenuitied is subordinate, and la renlly, aud even epeolGoally, 
distinct from tho latter, so that ev«n tho sligliteftt admixture of 
the motiToe of tho latter impairB its strpngth and superiority ; 
jiifit as iu a niathciuatic-al domoiist ration the least Gmpirioal con- 
dition would degrade and doatroy it& force and value. Reason, 
with its practical law, doterminea the will immediatoly, not hy 
means of au intervening feeling of pleasuro or pain, not even of 
pleasiu'O ill the law iteclF, and it is only beeauee it can, a« pure 
reason, bo pioctical, tbat it i« possible for it to be leQuMirf. 



KSMA.KK n. 

To be happy is necessarily the wish of every finite rational 

heing, and this, tlioreforo, ie inevitably a determining priucipio 

^•***' of itj* faoulty of desire. For we are not in poaseasion originally 

„-^ ^Jof saliflfactinn with our whole existence — a blise which would 

"^^j- rOjmply a cansoiouanesa ofonrown independent eelf-siifficiency — 

jjd* 1 this is a problem imposod upon us hy our own finilo nature, 

AJo**Hi because we have wants, and these wants regard (134) the matter 

Vt" y^ of oiir desires, that is, wmethiug that ia relative to a suhjeolive 

Jj^ fueling of pleaauro or pain, which determines what we need in 

""^ r ^^''^^'^oi'doc to bo satiMflod with our oondition. But jnst boennso Ibia 
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niatorial prineiplo of determiDatlon can only ho empirically 
jy^ J>/^ known by the subject, it is imposBible to regard thig problem 
uk"^^^ t^y^ ^ " 1&* i f*" " ^''*' being objective must contain the rpr>/ snuie 
j~'^^ . pyincipio 0/ /lefi'mnniifion of the will iu all caaea and for all 
Lr^'^ rational beings, For, although the notion of happiness i» m 
" evirff tyrfltf the foundation of the practical relation of the ^fijrcts 

to the deeiree, yet it ie only a general name for the 9ubjectLV0 
determining priaoiplee, tnd determines nothing epeoiSeiiUy; 
whereas this is what alone we are concerned with in tliis prac- 
tical problem, which cannot be solved at all without each specific 
detenuiuutioQ. For it i» every man's own Kpeoial feeliug of 
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ploftsiiro au<I patti tbat decides iii whst he is to pinco his 
hftppinpse, and evoo in tlie enme Bubject thie will vary irith 
the difFor«nco of liis wants according as this feeling changes, 
and thnu n law which is i>iihjW/ireli/ ueceisartf (as a law of 
nature) is objectittlt/ a very eontingont practical principle, whioli 
oan aod miut bcvcry diJTorout iu diHarcat subjccto, and there- 
fore OAD D CTer furuiali a law \ siuco, iu thu doairo for happiness 
it J8 iiofThe form (of oonformity to law) thut is docisiTO, but 
simply the matter, namely, whether I am to expect ploafiuro in 
foLloiviag the law, and how much. Principles of selMove may, 
indeed, contain miiverBal prpoepfs of skill (how to find means 
to aocomplifib one's purposes), but iu that case they are merely 
theoretical nrmp^fl^ >' "^i ^'^^ example, how he who would like 
to eat hread [izh) should ooutrive a mill ; but praetioal prfM3ept8 
founded ou tlieni cau never be uniTersal, for the determining 
principle of the desire is based ou the feeling of pleasure and 
pain, which can never he supposed to be uuiversally directed to 
the same ohj(<cte. 

£reu 8U|)poging, however, that all finite rational beings were 
thoroughly agreed as to what were the objooto of their feelings 
of pleasure and pain, and also as to the means wtiioh they 
must employ to attain the one and avoid the other ; still, they 
could by no means set up the vn'ne ip/e of u^f-loK ta a practical 
law, i<n thia unap iaaity itaelj would be only contingcot. Tbo 
principle of detunui nation would atill be only eubjeotively valid 
and merely wnipirical, and would not poaseas the neoetsity 
wbioh ia oonoeivod in every law, luunety, an objective neoesnty 
arising from d priori prounda ; unless, indeed, we hold this 
neceHsity to lie not at all praotical, but merely phyaical, vij. 
that our action is ad inevitably determined by our inclination, 
aa yawning when wo see others yawn. It would b« better 




' Frvpuntiutt* whi«b in matUuiuaticsurphyiiiCH ore cailmi praetimi o«ghl i/(\^' 
proparif to bo eall«d UcAiiicat. For thvf hnvv Dotbiag tv 4u vitli Ihv dt- >v»^ ■ •f' 
tcnamation of the will ; Utoy only |)oiiit out buw a ocrtjua elTuot ia to b« «— _.-«^ *^ 
pru^uvcd, ami «» tlmnifur* juat m tbcvntical nit iiojr prapoaitiuua wbicli ^i.y...«w! 
urprvM the ooimexioD of a came with ao «ffe«I. Sow vhoevur ehiMMM On- ^t^~j 
dbet nust olao ehooM the wom. ^■***' 
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tn mrtintnin that thoro aro no prftoticftt laws &t aU, but only 
coumtk for llio Bcrviow of our doairoB, than to ruiso merely 
subjootiro priticiplea to the rank of praotical laws, which have 
objeoLivo neoeasity, and not merely eubjeotive, and which miut 
bo known by reason a priori, not by experience (however 
empirically Tiniversa! this may be). Even the rules of corre- 
Rponding phenomena are only called laws of nature {e.g. the 
meabanioal lawn), when we either know Ihera really d priori, 
or (as in the case of chemical laws) nuppose that they would 
be known d priori from objective groundu if our insight reached 
further. But iu the case of merely subjective practical prin- 
ciples, it iH expressly made a ooudltiou (isej that tUey rest 
not on obJButive but ou Bubjeotive conditions of choice, and 
hence that they must always be rspresented as mere maxims; 
never as practical laws. This second remark seems at first sight 
to be mere verbal refinement, but it defines' the torniB of the 
moat important distinotion which can come into oonsideratton in 
praotLoal invesligations. 

$ IV.— Theorem III. 

S'^^'yr^ A ratienal being cannot regard his maxims as practical 
j^ ,/' linivorBal laws, unless ho conooivos them as principles whioh 
^j/^*^ dotoniiiuo the will, not by their matter, but by their form 

fif\Ai/r^ ' By the matter (if a practical principle I mean the objeot of 

I '* the will. This objeot is either the determining ground of th<^ 

^ ''^ will or it is not. In the former case the rule of the will is Bub- 

U- [V^ jecteil to an empirical condition (viz. the relation of the deter- 

V* '^jI miuing idea to the feeling of pleasure and pain), consequently 

^^ ^ ijt ciiiiiiot be u practical law. Now, when we abstract from a 

fV/^ ' f^ law aU matter. I.e. every objeot of the will (as a determining 

* ^ ^r principle), notbiiig is left but the mere form of a uuiversal 

^^ ^^ Uegislation. Therefore, either a ratioual being cannot oonceive 

-/• Jl^ liie subjective praotical principles, that is, Uia maxims, as being 

' \Tixb Dnjfinxl Mrulcnct: it defeotiTe; Hartensteiu supplies " iiatbslt."J 
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At the eame time imivpmal laws, or he must sappose that their /' 

mere form, by whicli t\wy are fitted for uuirenal legislntiuD, is ,,^ ^j 

AtoQe what makes them pmotJoiJ lows. ^^*-A*^ . 



(iSr) KSHAKR. 

The oonimoaoet uudecstAuding oaii distiuji^iiish without iu- a 
structioa what form of mnxlm is adapted for universal l^isla- t^.^^ 
tion, and what is uot- Suppose, foresnmple, that 1 hare made ji 
it my maxim to increase my fortune by every safe means. Now, 
I have a deposit in my hands, the owner of which is dead and t ■'****T 
has left no writing about it. This is just the case for my /^t-r^ 
maxim. I deairo then to know whether that maxim oan alw 
hold good as u uuirersal praotioal law. I apply it> tberofore, 
to the present case, and ask whether it could take the form uf a 
law, and conseqaently whether I can by my maxim at the same 
time give suoh a law as this, that everyone may deny a deposit* 
of which no one can produce a proof. I at onoo become aware 
that euch n principle, viewed as a law, would annihilate iUeU, 
booauso tho result would bo that there would bo no dupuci;: .. A 
practical t aw w hich I reoognize as such must bo qualified for 
univoreol legislation; this is an identical proposition, and thoro- 
fore »olf-«vident. Now, if I say that my will ja subject to 
a praetical law, I cannot adduce my iuolinatiou {r.^. in the 
present cose my avarice) as a principle of det«rminatiou fitted 
to hu a universal pracUcul law ; fnr this is so far from being 
Qtt«d for a universal legislation that, if put in the form of n 
univetval law, it would defttn>y itself. 

It is, tlienrforo, surprising that iutclligent men oou1d have 
thought of vulliug tho di.-siru of happiness a universal pnu-tical 
ta\c on the ground that the desire is uniri>rsal, and, therefore, 
also tho maxiw by which everyone makes this desire dttteriuiue 
his wilt. For whereas in other coses a universal law of natnre 
makes everything harmouious; bore, «u the oonlniry, if wo 
attribute to the maxim the universality of a taw. the extreme 
oppoaite of barmony will follow, the greatest opposition, and 
ttie oomplete (i») deslniction of tho maxim itself, and its 
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purpOM. For, in tJint cobo, tlio wilt uf all Iini; not one ami tlia 
same objeot, btit ovRryoiie lius his own (his privnte welfare), 
wlhicK ~niBy accideiitnllj noonrd with tho purpoftas of othprn 
whiih are equally selfish, but it is far from siiffioing for a law ; 
beuHuse the oooiwioual exueptioiis whicii oae is permitted to 
make are endless, ami cauiiot be defiuitely embraoetl hi one 
univergal rule. In this msitn^r, theiit leeulta a Imnuuuy lilie 
that wliii'h a oertain Batirirnl poem dopiete as existing b&tween 
n married onuple bent on going to ruin, '* 0, ninrvollous bar- 
mony, what ho -wisbeB, «be widlies alno ; ** or liko what IB said 
of the pledge of Frauois I. to the emperor Charles V., " What 
my broilier Charles wiahee that J wish also" [viz. Milan). 
Empirical principles of determination are not fit for any uni- 
versal external legislation, but just as little for internal; for 
Oflch man makes his own subject tho foundation of Lis inclinn- 
tiou, and ia tho samo subject eomotimos one ioclinatioo, somc- 
tioies another, has the preponderance. To disoovcr a law which 
voulJ gorern tLoiu all under thid condition, namely, bringing 
' thcni uH into Uurmuuy, is i^uitu imposaible. 



§y._pROBI.KM I. 

i*f V^ v^ Supposing that the mere legislative form of maxims is alone 
j^ j^ the sufficient detflrmining principle of a will, to find the nature 
^i^tp*\^ ot'tbe will which can be dettriuiu'iid by it alone. 

^yV/'j^f^'%mv!e> the_baje furm of the law can only be oonceived by 
■' \a reason, and is, therefore, not an object of the senses, and conse- 

quently does not belong to the class of phenomena, it follows 
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that ibe idea of it (isft), which determines tho will, is distinct 
from all the prinoiplBtt tliut determine events iu nature aocord- 
iog to tlie law of oausulity, becausoiu their t«&o the determining 
principles niuat themselves bo phouomona. Now, if no other 
determining principle can servo ns a law for tbu will except 
that uniTorgol legislative form, euoH a will must bo conceived 
as quite independent on the natural law of phenomena in their 
mutual relftlioii, namely, the law of causality ; such indepen- 
denou ij^ calle d ^icrifow in the atiictest, that is iu the trauscen- 
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dental s«n8« ; ootis«<[ueutl}-^ a will wliiolt cau have its law id 
nothing but th« mero legialntivo [orm of the maxim iM a free 
will. 



iVI.— Pboblbm II. 
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Bappoang that a will is free, to fin J tho law which alono is ^^^^^ ^„^ 
0(nQpet«ut to ddtenniDft it ueoessarily. ' 

Since the matter of tW [inctical law, i.f. an object of the 
maxim, can never he givea otherwise than empirioall^, and the 
free wUl is indojiondetit of empirical ctmditions (that ifi, oondi- ' 
tionn beloD^ng to the worhl of aeiise) and yet is determinable, /-A*-^ 
coQeoquontlj a free will must find it« principle of determinatioo C^ 
in the law, and yet iiidc|)oudoutly ofjthejMltfir-Qf the law. ti^ 



Bnt, hesuh J 



'• tbe law, nothing in coutainsd in it 
oxcept the lugitilatni- tuini. It is tho legialiUivo form, theo, 
contained iu the maxim, whioh oau aloue conistltute a principle 
of determination of the [free] will. 



(UO) BVM'tr^tK. 

Tttus freedom and an unoouditional practical law reoipro- 
cidly imply each other. Now I do not aak here whether thejr 
ore iu fact distinct, or whether au uuoouditioued law is not 
rather merely the oousotou^uess uF a pure praotioil rei«oa, and 
the tatter idontica] with tho positiro ooDOOpl of freedom ; I oaljr 
luk, whence leijins our knoaUdge of the uuoonditioQalty pmoti- 
cnl, whether it is from froodom or from the practical law? Now 
it cannot begin from freedom, for of this we cannot he immo- 
diately oooscioua, aiuco tho ficel oonoopt of it is negative ; nor 
con we tufor it from experieuoe, for experieooe giras ua the 
kQi>wledge uiily uf the law of plioaomeua, and hono« of tho 
meohauism of nature, thu direct opposite of frootlutu. JX u 
therefuro tlio murnl Uw, of ivhioh wo bcooinv djtuolly coiuoioiu 
(as 8001I Qfl wo trooc for uuriiclvus maxims uf ihu willj, iUiiJlni 
presents itself In uvoud leads dirootljr to tho coooepl of troaiom, 
inasmuch as reason'proseiits tt as a principle of determination 
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uot to lie ontvei^hed hy any scD&iblQ ooodrtionat nay, wholly 
indopondoiit of them. But how is the oODsciousiicse of that 
moral law [losBitlo ? Wo cau bocomo coosoiouii of puro prac- 
tical laws jtist ab vvL- aro toiiacioufl of pure tLeorctical priuoiples, 
by aUendmg to the uecesaity with which roason pr^scribw 
them, and to the eliniiontiou of nil empirical conditions, which 
it directs. The concept of a pure will arises out of the former, 
as that of a pure understanding ariseg out of the latter. That 
Uiis is tho tru« subordiuatiou of our concepts, and ttiat it is 
morality that first discovers to ua the notiun of fr«odoiu, honoo 
thot it is praetieal ressott which, with this conot'pt, first proposes 
to BpftculatiTo rciison the most insoluble problem, thereby plaeiiig 
it in the greatest perplexity, is evident from the following eon- 
ndcratioQ : — Since nothing iu phenomena can bo explained by 
the concept of freedom, but the mechanism of nature must 
constitute the only clue (ml ; moreover, when pure reason trice 
to ascend in the stries of causes to the unconditioned, it falls 
into an antinomy whioh is eutangledinincompreheDeibililiefl on 
the one aide ns miii-h us the other; whilst the Utter (namely, 
mechanism) is at lo&st useful in the explnnation of phenomena, 
Ihereforo no one would cvor have teen so rash ns to introduoe 
freedom into science, hntt not the moral law, and with it prac- 
tical reason, como in and forced this nutifm upon us. Experi- 
ence, however, con finns this order of nulious. Suppose some one 
oflwrts of his hmtful appetite that, when the desired object and 
the opportunity are prceent, it is quite irresistible. [Ask him] — 
if a gallows were erected before the house where Lo finds Ibis 
opportunity, in order that he should be hanged thotcon imme- 
diately after the gratification of his lust, whether ho oouM not 
then conlrol hia pasaion ; we need not be long in doubt what he 
would reply. Auk liim, Iiowerer — if his sovereign ordered him, 
on pain of the same immediate eaecution, to bear falso wituess 
against an honourable man, whom the prince might wish to 
destroy under a plaunlle pretext, would he consider it possible 
in that case to overcome his lovo of life, however great it muy 
be. Ho would perhops not venture to ttflfirm whatber he would 
do 80 or Dot, but he must unhesitatlDgly ftdmit that it is pos- 
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sible to do so. He judges, thenfor«, thnt he can do a certain 
thing hecaiuo he in coiieciotu that he ought, and he recognizee 
that be is froe, a fact which hut for the moral law he would 
DOTer have kuowii. 



S VIL — ^FUKDAHBSTAI. LaW OF THB PORB PfUCTICAL 
Rbasox. 

Act ao that the mazim of thj will can ali ;fftjft «*^ tlm «■»■■« 
time hold good M ft priuoiple of muTOreal iBgia laliop. 

(UX) RKHARK. 

Pure geometry has poetulntes which are practical proposi 
tions, but contain nothing further than the afesumpliou thai we 
can do Bomething if it is required that we shouM do it, and tliese 
are the only geometrical propoBitions that concern actual exist- 
ence. They are, then, praotioal rules under n problematical 
condition of the will ; hut here the rule saja:— We absolutely 
rauRt |Hrooeod in a Dortain manuur. The practical rule is, there- 
fore, unoonditiotifti, and hence it is conceived d priori aa a 
oategoricuUy practical proposition by which the will is objeo- 
tirely determined absolutely and immodiately (bj ^^ praotioal 
rale itself, which thiis is in this oaaa a law) ; for pure rtaaon 
pnifiieaiofitttlf'vihvn directly lagislotivo- The williatliought 
u indepoDdeot o^ empiricAl conditions, and, thenfora, at pun 
will detenuiued \>j tht mtrtform oftMt taw, and this priociplo 
of det«nmnatioiL ia ngazded as the rapreme condition of all 
maxima. Tlie thiug is strauge enough, and has no paraUul 
ID all the rest of our practical knowledge. For the d privri 
thought of a possible uniTenal legislation which is therefore 
merely problematical, ia unconditionally commanded aa a law 
without borrowing nnjlhing from experionoe or from any ex- 
ternal will. This, however, is not a precept to do sometliiiig 
by which some desired efl«ct can be attained (for then the wilt 
would depend on physieal conditions], but a rule that deter- 
nunea tho will d jin'ori only so far u reganU the forms of ita 
maxims; and tbneat is at least not itnpomble to eononve that 
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A law, whioh vtiiji applies to the "nftjectipc iorm of ])rinoi]>ies, 
yet serveB as a principle of detemiinatiO'n by moans of the 
oi^eetivt- ioim u[ law in geoeral. "Wo may call tlie cuDBoious- 
ness of this fuudamental Law a faot of reason, tiuoause we 
Oftunot reason it out from aatet-edt-at data of roaaou, e. g. the 
ooneciousneas of freedom [for tliis is not antecedently given), 
but it forces iteeU on us as a syuthctlo & priori proposition flis), 
which id not based on any intuitioD, eitlier pure or empirioal. 
It weulil, iudood, bo analytical if the freedom of tlio will were 
presupposui], but to presuppose freeJotn as a positivo col^cepl 
would require nu iutcUeotuat iutuitioii, wliioU cannot here be 
asBumed ; bowevor, ivlieu we regard this law as given, itraust be 
observed, id order not to fall luto any luisoonoepttou, tbnt it is 
not an empirical faot, but Jjie Bole foot of the pure reason, 
wLioU thereby niujoyjices itself as originally Iflgislntive {sic volo 
sic Jubeof. 

^ COROLLARY. 

,)^JJ^y'^*^ Pt^ reason is praotioal ol it»e.!( alone, aud gives (to maii) a 
y ' j*^*"*^ uniirorsfti law wluch. wo eoU-tbe Jfai-a/ Law. 

Vr RBUARK. 

TKo fact juft mentioned Is undeniable. It is only neceesary 

^^ to analyse the judgroent that men pass on the lawfulneee of 

r"*- V^ . -/^t'i*''r *'''^'*'"*i '"i order to find that, whatever inolinaticm may 

^ say to the contrary, reasoD, incorruptible and self-constrained, 

fj-^^* y^ always confronts the maxim of the will in any action with the 

Af' ^ 'Jt"^ ™*^'' "^^^ '*' ^^ it«olf, considering itself as A pnoit'jtr&a- 

^ lJ j/^tical. Now this principle of morality, just on account of the 

y' j\ universality of the legislation whicli makes it the formal 

■ >*^ supreme determining principle of the will, without regard to 

HT any Bubjeotive diHerencea, is declared by the reasou to be a 

^^^ law for all rational beinga, in so far oa they have a will, that ia, 

^^H a power to determine their causality by the ooDception of 

^^H rules i and, therefore, so far as they are oapablo of acting 

^^H uccordiug to principles, and consequently also according to 
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prtoticol d priori principles [for these alone bare the neceeeitj' 
ttiftt reoGon roquires in » principle). It ie, therefore, not limitvd 
to men oiil^, but applies to all fioite beings thai possess reotOD 
and will (144) ; nay, it even includei the Iiifiuitu Being aa the 
supreme iutelligeuce. la the former case, however, the Inw 
hoa the form of an i[up«rattTej because in them, as rational 
beiiigtt, we can suppose a pum will, hut bning creatures alTeoted 
with wants Bad physioal motived, not a fiofy will, that is, one 
which would be incapable of ODy maxim conflicting with the 
moral Inw. In their case, therefore, thu moral law is an int* \ 
perative^ which commands categorioally, becauso the law is un- 
eouditioned ; the relation of such a will to this lawis flfpendenm 1 .^ Jl 
under the name o t.ol>l)(/aifO 'i. which implies a conglraint to an 
notion, though only by loasou and its ohjootiTe law; aod this (-ij'-j) 
action is calle d <infyf bewiuao an cloctire will, sabjeol to patholo- 
gical olfeotions (though not determined by them, and therefore 
tttill fnjo)^ implies a wish that arises from sufijeclice cauiwe, and 
therefore may often be opposed to the pure objaetiTO deteiv 
minuig priuraple; whence it requires the moral constraint o{ a 
TutDstonce of the practical reason, which may be called an iuter- 
nul, but intelleotual, oompuUioa. In the supreme iutdtig«Dce 
the elective will is rightly coDoeiv»d as incapable of any maxim 
which could not at the same time he ohjootivoly a law ; and the 
notion of Ao//ji(r4)i, which on thatnooouot belongs to it, places it, 
not indeed above all practical la»-s, hut above all praotioally re- 
Btriotive laws, and ooii3e(]u<>ntly above obltgatiou aud duty. Tliis 
holiuesa of will is, however, a praotioal idea, which must neces- 
sarily serve as a type to which finite rational beings can only 
appronmate inde&nitely, and whioh the pure moral law, wliioh is 
it«olf on this account called holy, coostoutly and riglitly holda 
b«foro their eyes. The utmost that finite practical rca«on can 
etleot is to ho certain of this indefinite progress of one's maxiuLS, , 

and of their steady di»i>oftilioii to adranco. T h^Js is virtue, and V*.-'**^ 
virtue, at least as a nntiirally acquired faoulLy, can never he per- 
fect, because assuranoe in suoli a cose never booomea apodiotic 
oerlainty, and when it only amounts to persuasion is very 
dangerous. 
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(U6) § YIIL— Theokem it. 

^^,Jp^''''*/J^ A'fhe aw^wwmy of the wUlie the sole principle of all moral 

. ^^r laws, and nf nil duties which conforra to them; on the other 

^^VjL i^'^^ bnnd, heteionomij of the cU-otivo will not only caniiot ho iho 

^^^j^''"'^ basis of any ollignliou, but is, ou the contrury, o]>po8ed to tho 

i "^ prinoiiile thereof, and to tlio morality of the will. 

^^'^^■'T^ I" f*"^' Ihe eole prineipl© of morality oonsists in the itide* 

^^ pondouco on all mntlurof thalaw (anniely,a desired objeotl, and 

A^ jA*^ ^'"^ dctcrTiiiiiation of (he elective will by the mere UTiivorsaJ 

^y "^j l^islativa fotifi of which its maxim must be capable. Now 

^ t^v-i"'^'^ this in^fpcmietice^Bj'rrfilom in the iipffafirt> eeiise, and this flc//- 

^. -- . tt'sisMion of the pure, aud, therefore, practical reasou is ^^ 

ir^ y, -^ freedojn iQ.the jj^ii'jr,' MHriKe. Thus the moral law expresses ^H 

^^^t*'^ notliiug elsH than the nntmiumy of the puro praeticjtl reasou ; ^H 

A that is, freedom; atid this is itself tlie formal ooiidition of all ^^k 
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maxims, and ou this ooiulitiou ouly can tlioy agree with the 

supreme praotieal law. If thopefore tho niatter of tho volition, 

which can b* iiothiug else than the object of a dosiro that is ooii- 

neeted with the law, enters into thi* practical law, an, the couiiUion 

of iU pois^ffiHtfj, there leaulte botoronomy of the oleotivfl will, 

namely, dependence on tho pbyaieal law Uiat we should follow 

some impulse ur iudiuatiou. lu that^ case the will does not 

give it&&U the liLw,.but ouly tho precept how ratioually to follow 

pfithologicnl law ; aud tim maxim which, iu euoh a case, Dovvr 

flantains the univereally legislative form, not only pnjduees no 

. tv*"''*'^ abjiKation, hut is^itei-'U oppoeed to the principle of a pure 

^.i.*-^ /'■firariical reason, aiidj therefore, also to tha moral disposi- 

ji>*^j^, lion, ©von though the reaultinjf action may be conformable to 

(|46) KKMAHK 1. 

^^iJ^Honce ft practical preoept, which oontains a material (and 

^her«foro empirical} oonditiou, must uovt-r he recUonod a pme- 

.y^j- ticol law. For the law of the pure will, which is free, brings 

iv ^ ^^ tho will into a sphere quite diffi-reul from the imipirieal ; and aa 

CiA '^ '^ the uccc»i(y iuvolvcd in Iho law is nut a phyi agal uewssity, it 
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ca n OP J J oonaJBt in the fo rmgLgODditiuiu ol Ui« }>owil>iliLy u( a 
law in genprfll. All tlie matter o( practical rules rests on sub- 
jective coiiditious, wbiub give tlietu odI}' a coiiilitioual uiitver> 
aality (in case I tltxirt tLia or that, wliat I must do in order to 
olitain it), aud they all turn ou thu priiipiplo o(j>riri!' fi'ij'j'ifri*. 
CNaw, tt is indeed undouiable that every Tolition luii^t liavi.' au 
joliject, and fliorrforo a matter; but it does not follow that this 
«t the detonaining prinoiple, and tbo condition of tho maxim; 
for, if it is so, then this cannot he oshibitod in a universally 
Ivgislative form, sjno* in that «a&0 tho expectation of the ex- 
ittesce of the object would b« tb« determining' caus« of the 
choice, and the Tolition must presuppose the depeodence of the 
faculty of desire on tbo esistenco of somelhing; but this do- 
pendenc« can ooly bo sought in cmpiricnl conditions, nnd there- 
fore can neT«r furnish a foundation for a necessary and anirersal 
rule. Thus, the baj>pinc8H of others may be tho object of the 
will of a rational being. But if it wore tho determining prin- 
ciple of tho maxim, we must assume that we find not only ii 
rational satisfnctiou In the welfare of others, but also a want 
%uch ail tbe sj mpathetio diapoeition in some men occasions. But 
I oanuot a«£ume the exislonoe of thi« want in every rational 
being fnot at all in God). The matter then of tbe maxira may 
remain, but it muEt not be the condition of il, else the maxim muld 
not be fit for a law. Hence, the mere form of law, which liiiiiia 
the matter, must also bo a reosoo (U7] for adding this matter to 
tho will, Qot for presuppoeiug it. For example, let the matter 
bo my own happiucae. This (rule), if I attribute it to everyone 
(as, in foct, I may, in the case of every finite being], can become 
an objeeiite practical law only if I include the happiness of 
others. Therefore, the law that we should promotu the happi- 
□CS6 of others does not arise from llie iuseijtu|itiun that thia is an 
object of everyone's ohoion, but merely from this, that the form 
of nuiverwility which rea«m retjuirre as tho condition of giving 
to a maxim of »elf<Iove the objective validity of a law, is tho 
prinoipto that determines tho will. Thotefore it wns not the 
object (tbe bnppiueCB of others) that determined the puru wUI, 
but it was tbo form of law only, by wluch I restricted my 
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ranjeim, founded on inclination, bo a* to give it the unlvorBality 
of a law, aiid tltiis to adapt it to tlio practical reason ; nml it is 
tliis r&striotion alonfl, andnottho addition yiao oxtcTiiaUpriiig, 
that can give rlea to tlu uotiaa o£ tho oi>l'fjatmi to extend the 
maxim of my boIMovd to the Imppinoss of otL«rs. 

KKMAItK II. 
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y The direct opposite of the principle of morality is, whon (h«i 
priuuip]« oi private happiness iit mado tho determining prinoiple 
of tliu will, and with thia is to Ije reckoned, as I have sliowii 
al»vo,eTerytliiuglli(tt places the delenniniug principle which is 
to servo OS a law anywLsre hut in the k-gislativo form of ihe 
raasini. Tiiis contradiction, howeror, is not merely logioal, like 
that which would ari«> between rules ompirioally oouditionod, 
if they wore raised to tho rank of nocossory prinoiplea of cogni- 
tioQ, but ia practical, aud would ruiu morality altogether woro 
not the voioo of Tca»o« in roferouoe to Iho will so dear, so irro- 
prL'SKihlc, so distinntly audilile evon, to Ihu commonest men. It 
can only, iuduod, Lo maintained in tho perplexing (us) 8peoiihi- 
tioiiB of tho schools, which are hold enough to shnt their ears 
against that heoisul^ voice, in order to support a theory that 
costs no trouble. 

Suppose that ao aoquointauoo whom you otherwieo likod 
were to attempt to justify himself to you for having borne fahw 
witness, first ly alleging \.hv, in his view, sacred duty of uod- 
sultiog his own liappiuesa ; tbeii by uuiimorating the udvou- 
tagea which he Lad gained thereby, pohiiiug out the prudence 
he hull shown in securing himiielf against delectiou, eveu by 
youj-sellf, to whom he now reveals the syoret only iu order that 
lie may he able to deny tt at any time ; aud suppose ho woro 
then to affirm, in all seriousness, that he has fulfilled a truo 
human duty ; you would either laugh in his face, or sliriul: 
buck from him with disgust ; aud yvt, if a mau has regulated 
his principles of action solely with a view to his own odvou- 
'*igf» you would have nothing whatever to object against this 
mode of prooeediiig. Or suppose some one reeomraeuds you a 
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mBO SB stevurd* as a man to whnm yon can blin(]ly tntat all 
your alTairs ; and, in order to inspire yon with corfidenc*, 
extols him ns a prudent ninn who thoroti^bly understands his 
own interfdt, nnct in sti indnfntignMy aottve that he )etA slip 
no opportunity of advanciug it ; lastly, lest you iitiniiltl ha afraid 
of finding a vulgar nalfisbuew in biin, praisoa tli« good taste 
with wbioh lie lires : not seeking Uis pleasure iu money- making, 
or iti coarsu w&utonnees, but In the eQlargomenl of bie know- 
ledge, ill in«tructiv« inter«oiti-so with a gol(>ct oirelt!, aud oven iu 
roli«ving the noody; while as to Iho means (which, of course, 
dorivo all their valuo from the find) bo is not particular, and is 
ready to use other peoplo's money for the purpose a» if it went 
bin own, provided only he kuows that he cnn do so safely, and 
without discorery ; you would either believe that the reoom- 
m«id«r was moeking you, or that he had lost hie senses. Ro 
sltorply and clearly marked are the bouudarics of morality and 
mU-Ioto that even the oommonoet oye (iia) cannot fail to di»- 
tinguisb whether a thing bolougs to the ooo or Lho other. Tlie 
few remarks that follow may appear superiluoiis wbnro the truth 
is so plain, but at least they may sen'o to give a little more dis* 
tiiiotuess to the judgmcut of oommon sense. 

The principle of happiness may, indeed, furnish maxinis, 
but nerer sucli ns would be competent to bo laws of the wilt, 
even if vmttrsal happinesii were made tha objeet. For nnoe 
ihe knowlpdge of this rests on mere empiriftsl data, since every 
man's judgment ou it depends very muoh on bis particuJar 
point of view, which is itself moreover very variable, it oan 
supply only tfmertif rules, not tmivermi ; that itt, it ean give 
rules which on the average will most frequently fit, but not 
rules which must hold good always and ueeessartly ; benee, no 
practical Aivx can bo foundod on it. Just bocnuso in this <*»» 
an object of oboioe is the foundation of the rule, and muot 
tbenfore precede it ; the rule can refer to nothing but what is 
[folt]', and therefore it refers to experienoe and is founded on 
it, and then the variety of judgment must be endless. This 
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principlo, therefore, Joes not [jr^SL-rlbe tlit« anme practical rttlee 
to all rationni beiugs, althoiigli the niUs Kr« all iueluded uuder 
a oommon title, namoly, that of happinoes. The moral lav, 
however, is ouiooivod as nbjeotivoly iieoosBary, only heoause it 
holds for Gverj'ono that hns reiwDn ami will. 

The mnxira of ael f-love (pnidepBe^ onl y adrixn ; tho Inw of 
' ""i- ^J^TClHy commaiiiin. Now there is a gimTdifferencp betwcon 
^y--*^/'*''''^ that which wo are advued to do oud thiit to which we are 

L _^-> 1'''s aoramonest iulolligenoe t^an att«ily iiiiii without hesita- 

F^^JC^"^ tion eee what.ou tlio_ priuoiplo of nu.touoniy of the will, requires 

>--* J. to be done ; but on supposition of hotoronomy of the will, it is 

""'^ -^ »-^'hard and requites knowlcdgo of the world to see what ia to be 

done. Thftt IB to fiay, what duty is, is plnin of ilaoU to every- 

ODO ; but what is to bring true durable advantage-, such an will 

extend to the whole of one's existence (i6o), is always veiled 

i/^ in impenetrable obsourity; and much prudeaec is required to 

h adapt the practical rule founded on it to the ends of life, even 

tolerably, by ma.king proper exceptions. But the moral law 
I comiuands the most punctual obedience from ever^'one ; it 

must, therefore, not be so difficult to judge what it requires to 
be done, tliat the oommouest unpraotioed uiideriitaiiding, even 
without worldly prudence, should fail to apply it rightly. 
,/,^-''\~^ It ia always in everyone's power to satisfy the oatogorieal 
y^ ^^-^ oonimaud of morality ; whaieas it is but seldom poi^sihlo, and 
^^\/''\v^. J»y no nieauft so to everyone, to satisfy the empirically con- 
^^ _^Jr^ ditioiifld preeopt of happiness, OTon with regard to a single 
■^ K^ purpose- The reason is, that in tho former case there is ques- 

tion only of tlio maxim, which must bo genuine and pure ; hut 
in the latter oaae there is question also of one's oapaoityaoi 
physical power to realiee a desired object. A command that 
everyone should try to make iiiiuself happy would be foolish, 
for one never oommaads anyone to do what he of himeelf in- 
fallibly wieliu» to do. We mufit only command tho mtiaoB, or 
rathtT i!U|i|)ly them, «inee he cannot do everything that he 
wi-slicB. Btil to commaud morality under tho name of duty 
ie quite rutioual ; for, in the first place, not everyone ia wilting 



to obey ita pnscepts if tliejr oppose bis inclinations : and ns to 
Ui« ineana of obeying tbis litw, these nood not in tim case be 
taught, for in this reepeci whnt«rer ho wiehos to do he can do. 

Uo wlio has loft nt piny niay be r^xn/ at }iims«lf and his 
folly, but if ho is ooiwoions of having eheaU-d nt play (although 
h« has gninod Lliereby) lio must dtipue bimaelf as noon as he 
eorDparc4 himsoU with the moral law. This niufit, therefore, be 
aoniotbiog different from the prinoiplo of private happioess. 
For a man must bare a different oritoriou wL«d he is com- 
pelled to say to himfielf: I am & wvj-M^m follow, though 1 
have filled my puree; and when ho approves UiuuoII (lai)* (^d 
says; I am Apntiieiit uiao, for I haro «arLchod my treasure. 

Finally, there is evmuthiug furthor iu the idua uf our prac- 
tiftal reaAon, which uocompanies the traosgrcesion of a moral 
law— namely, its iil ilnert. Now the notion of piuiiahmcnt. 
us such, cannot be united with that of becoming a partaker 
of happineas; for allhough he who iniUcts the puntsbmeut may 
at tli« same time hare ihe benevolent purpose of direetlng tliia 
punishment to this end, yet it must first be juitiSed in itself at 
putiishmeut, <>. as mere harm, so that if it stopped there, and 
the person punished could get no glimpse of kinduefis hidden 
behind this harshnosK, ho roust yet admit that justice was done 
him, and that his reword was |>erfectly !<iutablo to his conduct. 
In every puDisbmoitt, as such, thero nt,u8t.firefr birTttstice, and 
this constitutes the c«seli6e~or the notion. BeneroUnco may, 
indeed, be united with it.'but the man who has deterred puuisli- 
ment has not the least reaM>Q to reckon upon this. Puuith- 
ment, then, is a phynoal ovit, which, though it bo not connected 
with moral evil as a natural couscqueuoe, ought to he oonneoted 
with it as a consoquenco by the- priuoiplcs of a moral l^atation. 
Now, if every crime, even without regarding the phyKioal oon- 
sequenoo with respeot to (ho aotor, is in tiaolf punishable, that 
is, forfeits happiness (al leoat partially], it is obviously absurd 
to say that the crime constated just iu this* that he bos drawn 
punishment on himself, thereby injuring bis private happiness 
(whioh, on the principli» of self-love, must be the proper notion 
of mil orims). Aooordiug to this viow the punishment would 
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he the reason for calliog anything a orime, and jtwtieo wouH, 

on the contrary, consist ia omitting all puiiiBlimeiit, and ovcu 

preventing that which imturally follows j for, if this were doae, 

th«re would no longer ho any ovil in, tho aotion, since the harm 

which othorwiso followed it, and on account of wUich alone the 

Botion wM called oril, would now "bo provout«d. To look, how- 

eTBr, on all rewards and punishments as merely tlio muchiuoiy 

in the hi.nil ' ii^l of a Iiigtier powert wliitJi is t_o sorvo only to eet 

rational cnalures Blriving after their final end (happinossj, this 

is to reduce the will to a meclmnism destniotiTe of freedom ; 

this is so evident thnt it Jioed not. detain ns. 

■ -J 7 More refined, tliougli (.'(imilly false, is tlie theory of those 

fV*'''j^ jjif* aupjiose a certain special moral seuae, which sense and not 

fcV^. lA^reajion determines ttie moral law, and in oousequencse of whioli 

^^^j-^^jL,^**' ihe oonBciouHne&s of vivtuo ie suDposod to be diructly uunuected 

^y^ with ooutentmeiit and pleasure ; that of vice, with muntal dia- 

r \ jTsitisfaetion and pain ; thus i-edueiiig lh« whole to the desire of 

1/ »» ^p^ivatn happiueas. Without ropealing wliat has heen enid 

j-^ yj^ ahove, I will horo only remark the fallacy ttioy fall into. lu 

order to imagine tho ■vicious man as tortnouted with mental 

diRBfttinf fiction hy the consoionsneBH of hie transgros^ons, fhoy 

must first represent him as in tho main basis of his charaotor, 

tat least iu eome degree, morally good ; just as ho who Is pleased 
with tho ooneoiousness of right oonduot must be oouoeived aa 
already virtuous. The notioD of morality and duty must, 
therefore, hare preceded any regard to this Eatiefaction, and 
cannot be derived from it. A man must Qrat appreciate the 
importnneo of what we call duty, the authority of the mcrU 
law, and the immediate dignity which the following of it gives 
to the person in liis own eyes, in order to feel tliat satisfnctiou 
in the couscionsness of his conformity to it, and the bitter 
remorse that accompanies tho consciousness of its IraiiagresBioa. 
It is, therefore, impossible to feel this satirifactiun ur ilisaatisfaiv 
tion prior to the knowledge of obligation!, or to make it th& 
basis of the latter. A man must be at least half honest in 
order even to be able to form a conception of these feelings. I 
do not deny that as the human will is, by virtue of liberty 
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oupablo of bviQg immediately delermiaed hy tlio moral law, bo 
irequoat practice ia accordance with this priuciple of determi- 
nation can, at last, produce subjeotiyelj a feeling of eatififac- 
tioD (tos) ; on the ooatrary, it is a dutj to establish and to 
cultivate tlii>, which alone deserros to be called projierl/ the 
moral feeling; b ut the notion of duty cannot bo derired from 
it, elaowo «htLuidTiayo_to «upi!!jwo_a_feeling for the law as such, 
aud thus make ttiat au object of sensation which can only be 
tliouglilLy Qie reason ; and fhlft, if it is not to bu a. flat nontra- 
diotion, would destroy all notion of duty, and put in its place 
& more mechanical plajr of tefinod incliuatiouB sometimes oou- 
teading with the ooaner. 

If now we compare out format siipretue priDCiple of pure 
prmcttcat reason (tliat of nntonomy of Iho will) with all previous 
meUrial principles or morality, we con exhibit them all ia a 
table in which all possible cases are exhausted, except the one 
formal principle ; and thus wo can show visibly tbat it is raiu 
to look for any other principle than that now proposed. lo 
fact all possible priiicipk^s of deterounattou of thu will are either 
morely tubjtdive, and therefore empirical, or aro also ohjeciitx 
and rational ; and both ue t-i^hof »j^«r«rtJ ^r ;m/«^«; 

(l»*) Prattkiil Material PniteifiUt of DelermiNation taken at 
the FouadtitioH of MoraUtj/, are: — 



SUBJECTIVE. 

EXTKUTAL. IMKaCAL. 

BdneatiaB. PhTiant fcaliag. 

(Mo»taifnc\. {Sjneunu). 
IV oivil OiBRti- Moral tMUng. 

tutiufi. (tfMteAMen), 

(MaiHhntit). 



OBJECTIVE. 

IHTEKHAL. KXTBUSAU 



Pfn^oetion. 
( ir^/ ud lU 
SU'ie$). 



wm «r God. 

lk»oliifiieat Ho* 
rtlUU). 



(iw) Those at the loft hand are all umpiricul, and endenfly 
iuoapablu of fumiehiug the uuJYvreal piiuclple of morality; but 
those on the right hand are based on reason (for perfection as a 
quality of things, aud the highest perfection conceived as tuih 
ttance, that is, God, can only he thought by means of rational 
oonoepts). But the former notion, namely, that of ptr/ecfioH, 
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rtjJ- ^^'^isT^^'^^y fli'^cr bo taken in a tfiforefh BignifiiOfition, aad theu it 
K*'*\. means nolliing tut tlio compIotenouFi of oqcIi thing in il« own 
j^ IjiDd ^tranBoetidental), or that of ii thing-, mcroly as u thing 
jX''^(nietaph3'6icR!); nnd with that wa aro not ooncomcii Iioro. But 



^ 



t i" ' v^bo Dotioa of perfeotio n in a pmdica! s«uso is the fiUossjir^Bui' 

y^ fieiencj of a thing for all sorts of purposes. This perfection, &» 

V"\^ Q qvatity of man, and coiisequeutly iutemal, is nothing but 

Jw'^ i, tafeni, and, what strcnglhonti or <: iinjilcfi s Ihip, nkill. Supreme 

Jk > perfection conceived as ttifrxfaucc, Lhut is God, and oouBeqiienlly 

r ^^rf'^ externa] {connidorod practically), is the aufBoioiicy of this being 

</^Vy/ for all ends. Ends then must first fco girou, rolativoly to ■which 

>K only cflD the notion o( ^free/ion [whether ioternal iu ourselves 

or exicrual in God) be tho determining pnacipla of the will. 

hBut an end — being an oltject which must precede the determinn- I 
tion of the will by a practical rule, and onn(ji.in the ground of I 
the possibility of this determination, and therefore contain alsol 
the matter of the will, taken as its determining principle — euoh 
' an end is always empirioal, and, thercforw, mn,y ser79 for the 

■vV* Epieurean principle of the happinoBS thoory, but cot for tlie 

pure rational priooiple of morality nnd duty. Thus, talents 
■ and the improvement of tliem, becnuso they cont4-ibute to the 

I^' advantages of lite; or the will of Grul, if agroomont with it bo 

-^ "^ token as the object of the will, without any autccodcut ludo- 
pvndent practical principle, oan be motiTes ouly by luaaou of 
tlio happineni expected therefrom. IXenoe it follows, .A'*"/, that 
all t he prinoiples her e stated are ni ateru tl ; seeoBrf/y.thftt Ihey 
include all poasih le material principles (iso) ; and^nally, tlie 

f conclusion, that since mafenarprinmpTes are quite incapable of 
furnishing the supreme moral law (ns lias been shown), the 
/ornuil prnciicitl f)iiiici/j!c of the pure reason (accor ding to which 
the mere form of a universal' logialoEiou must consHluto the 
nnpreniH and immediate determlumg prlucijile of the will) jg 
the oiify uue posxibU which Is aJoquale to furnish oategorical im- 
peratives; lliiit is, practioal laws (tt-hioh make actions a duty) ; 
and in geoerat to servo as the principle of morality, both in 
eriticisiug conduct and also io its applicatiou to the human will 
to determiue it. 
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I. — Of lAe Jkdtie/ioM of iht FUndameiitai Priucipfrs of the Part 
Pi-aetkal Reason, 



Tliia Annlytin Kliowa tlmt purp roasoTi ciin \te practical, that 
IB, oan of itself dctvmiiiu' the will indepeiideatly of anything 
empirical ; and tliis it provca by a fact in wliieh pure rew ofi io 
va proreB itaclf iM rtually prac tJoal, namely, the autogo my ali owa 
in the fjiodunoataL piiociple afmotalUy, by wlucli reason dft* 
teriuinea Xhv will to actiou. 

It ehowe at the sanie time that this fact is iosaparably oon- 
iiooted with the conaciousuess oE freedom of the will; oay. 
is identical with it ; and by this the will of a rational being, 
nltbough as belonging to the world of sense it recognises itself 
OB necessarily euhject to the laws of causality like other efficient 
causes ; yet, at the same time, ou nnothei- side, uamely, as a 
beiug in itself, is oons^ioas of existing in and b(<iug dt^termiued 
by an intelligible order of things ; conscious not (U7] by virtue 
of a qieciul iutuitiou of itself, hut by virtue of certoiu dynami- 
oal laws which determine its causality to the aeoublo world; 
for it has b^en eleewhero prored th&t if freedom i« predicated 
of u«, it IrAQsports us into ao intelligible order of thiiiga. 

Now, if we compare with tliia the analytionl part of the 
critique of pure speculative rea»in, we sliall see n remarkable 
oontrast. There it was not fiinduraeotal^ Ptl^^pJ^i ^*^^ pure, 
iiensible iWiriVi'on (sp noe «nd ti niej, that waa ibc iii^t liatjfiiLihttt 
made d /Wun"tnowIedge possible, though only of objects of the 
f>eiisee. Synthetical prinriptes could not he denred from mere 
concepts without intuition ; on the contrary, they could only 
exist with reference to (his intuition, and therefore to objects 
of pMfiible experience, since it is the ooucepts of the under- 
fitanding, nniled with this intuition, which alone make that 
knowledge possible whidi we oall experienoe. Beyond objeote 
of experience, and thorofore with regard to things as noumeaftr 
all positive kuowIe<lge was rightly disclaimed for »peoulatirfr 
reaaun. This reason, however, went so far as to eetablish with 
Rprliunty thu f»ucept of nonmena; that Is, the posaiULity, nay 
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t hg twoewty^ of tliinklng tliviu; for oxanijile, iteliDwed agaioBt 
iJl o1>ject!oiift that the sujipoBitioii uf freodom, iiegatirely oon- 
■ijered, wns qiiit» coiieisteut wilh tliaso principles and limila' 
tioDB of pure theoretic Tuaauii. But it cotild not give us any 
<lefiiilte eulargemeiit of our feuowleJge witii rwpeot to suoU 
objects, but, on tho ooatrary, cut oil oJl view of them alto- 
geth«r. 
^^ On tho otlior baud, tUo moral law, although it gives do 
rtcip, yet g^ves ub a foot nhsolutoly inexplicable from any dntu 
of tho soiiaiblo world, aiul tho whole compass of our theoretical 
U80 of reason, a fact which points to a pure world of the imder- 
atanding {isb), iiay, evoa doSnes it pmtitdij-, and eoables us to 
Itnow fiomcthing of it, namely, a law. 

lliis law (us far as rational b«inga are oonoemed] gives to 
the world of aoDse, which is a senaiMe system of nature, the 
form of a world of the understandiug, that is, of a nupersen- 
fible ftr/ntem of nature, without interfeiing with its meohuniBm. 
Now, a system of naturo, in the most general senee, is the 
j^ezistenoe of things nnder laws. The sensible nature of rational 
beings in general is their existence under laws onipiiically con- 
ditioned, which, from the point ot" new of reason, in Jieifronomg. 
Tho Bupcrsvusible nature of the eniue being-i, on the other hand, 
is thoir exiotenoe atiuordiug to laws which are iudepeudeut on 
every empiricaL oondiligu, and therefore belong to tlwi nutouomy 
of pure reason. And, since the laws by whioh the existeuoo of 
y.hiDgs depends on ooguition are practical, supersensible nature, 
*^j^^rf-»-^/BO far as wo can form any notion of it, is nothing olse^than a 
"•^l^ / syBi^nn of uaiurv uiuier (he autonomij <tf pure praoUcaLremon. 
f^ Now, the law of this autonomy is the moral law, which, thore- 

- fore, is the fundamental law of a eiiporsetmble nature, and of 

^^ a pura world of understand iiig, whose oouaterpart must exist 

^^H in tho world of sense, but without iaterfering with its laws. 
^^^B Wo might call the former the archeti/pal world [nalwra nrcke- 

^^F f^p(i)t which we only know iu the reason; and the latter the 
m V" fctifpal world {natara ectypa), because it contains the possible 

jT eff«ct of the idea of tho former whioh is (he determining 
-^ ^jf*^ principle of the will. For the mural law, iu fact, transfers 
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TIB ideally into n systoiu in which pur© reason, it it were 
aocompaniod with ddoquato pbjsic&I power, would produce 
the iummnm hoimm, and it detorminoa our will to give the 
seosible world the foroi of a sjatem of rational heiugs.' 

The least attention to oneself prores thtLt t-liis idou really 
serrea qc< a model for the determinations ef our will. 

(109) Wben the_maxim which I am disposed to follow in 
giving testimony is tested by the praotioal reason, T always 
oonirider what it would be if it were to hold aa a universal law 
of nature. It is manifest that in this view it would oblige 
everyone to speak the truth. For it cannot hold as a universal 
law of nature that statements should be allowed to have the 
foree of proof, and yet to be purjwsely untrue. Similarly, the 
maxim which I adopt witli respeut to disposing freely of my 
life is at onoe determined, when I ask niyself what it ahould 
be, in order that a system, of which il is the law, should main- 
tain itself. It is obTioua that in such a system no one could 
ttrbityarily pat aa end to his own life, for such an arrangemeut 
would not be a permaneat order of things. And so in all 
similar oases. Kew, in nature, as it aotualiy ia au objoot of 
experienoe, the free wiU is not of itself determined to maxims 
which could of them&elrea be the foundation of a natural system 
of uuiversal laws, or which oould even be adapted to a system 
so oonstituted ; on the contrary, its maxims are private incUna' 
tioQs which oonstilute, iudeed, a natural whole in confonoity 
with pathoIogioaL (physical) laws, but could uot form part of a 
system of nature, which would ouly be posuble throagh our 
will acting in aocordanoe with pure pntcticnl Uwg. yet we 
are, through reason, eonsoious of a law to which all our masdms 
are subject, as though a natural order must ho originated from 
our will. Tiiis law, therefore, must bo the idea of a natural 
system not given in. experience, and yet possible throagh free- 
dom ; a system, Uiereforo, whioh is suporsoosiblo, ond to which 
we give objeotiv« reality, at lea«t in a practical point of riow, 
sinoQ we look on it aa an object of our will as pitre rational beings. 
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[encd the distinolioa botwocn tho laws of a i 

U-^ to whioli tho tcili ia ^uhj^et, mid of a natural system whiflU is 

P J>' ^,^^"^1''^ '" " '^*" ("* f*^ "s its relation to ite free actioDB ii con- 

*vl^ -^^P-Njerned) (lao) re»i« on Uiis, that iu tlio fonuor tbe objeote most 

' ^y^*' •'' bo enusca of tlio idcos wliicU dutoriuitiu tlio will; whereas hi 

*/^ ,y~^\\ft Iftltcr the win is tho cimso of tho objects ; so that it& oaiiaa- 

^y'^^ lity has its determining prliiciplo solely in the pure faculty of 

t/^'lwt^* reason, which may therafoca be called a pure practical reason. 

jxf-^ There are therefore two very disLiuct problems : how, on the 

^ ^T one sidt, pure renaoo can coym'te objects d pMt'on, and how on 

J ^j. the othrr side it cau be an immQdiute ilotomiining prinoipte of 

»■»>'*_*■/ '^'® win, that is, of tho eauenlity of iho rational hiding with 

^v-'T^/T^speot to tho reality of objects (through fho more thought of 

%V^\yj^^ universal validity of its own maxima as laws). 

*■ tir^ '^'''* former, which belongs to th» critique of the puro 

j~ speoulfltive reason, requires a previous explanation, how intin- 

\u,f^_ J tiouB, without whioh no object can be givon, and, therefoie, 

\' ^J&YliyOciie known synthetically, aro possihla ci priun; and its solu- 

t"* ^yf^ tion tutus out to he that theec arc all only Heiisible, nud 
\ j^^"" therefore do not render possible any speciilatiTe kiiowledgu 
t^ whioh goes further thau possible experience reaches; and that 

therefore all the principles of that pure speculative' reason avail 
only to make cxperionco postiible ; either experieuoe of given 
H objects or of those that may ba given ad in^iu'lum, but never 

are completely givon. 
^,,-»'^ Tho latter, winch belongs to the critique of practical reason, 
yi-'^'"*'^ requires no explanntion how the olij*iol8 of tho faculty of desire 
yjir^/^^ are possible, for that being a problem of the theoretical know 
ir ledgo of imtiiro is left to tbe critif^uo of the speculative reason, 

V but only how reason cnn dot<>rmine the maxims of the will ; 
^Y whether this tokos place only by moans of empirieat ideas aa 
r Jj^ principles of dclfirmiuation, or wbi-ther pure reason can be 
. r^ y i>rtcticftl and be tho law of a possible order of nature, which 
*^ y^ .y^iaTiot 5mpiriciilly knowahlo (loi). The possibility of siioh a 
• f^ y^, supersensible syrfom of nature, the conception of whioh can 
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alM "be tlie groiiml of its reality tlirougb our own free will, 
does Qot require any d priori intuition (of an intelligible world) 
wliioh, beiug in this case !iu|teraen!iible, would be impoasibla for 
us. For the quosLiou ia only as to tho determining priaciplo "^ ^*~* 
of volition iu its maxims, uamely, vbctlier it is cmpiriciil, or is ^.^/t*.. 
a 0ODC«ptioD of the pure reasoa (hanug tlie legal cliaract«r •^j'.^*^ 
IwloDgiiig to it in general), aud how it con ba tho latter. It * -i* 
ifl left to the theoretic priuoiplee of reason to decide whether CA^ 
tlie oauaality of the will eufBces for the realizatioa of tho objects 
or not, this being an inquiry into the possibility of the objects 
of the Tolitioii. Intuition of these objects is tht-refore of no 
importauce to the pmctical problem. We are bori' ooucerued 
only with the determinatioD of the will and tbe determiniug 
principles of its maxims as a froo will, not at all witli tlio result. 
For, provided only tbnt the in'// oonforms to the l.-iw of pure 
TtMOO, th enl et'ita poicer in oxocution be what it mnv, whether 
according to those maxims of legislation of a possible system 
of nntiirt) any suoh system roolly rosiill;^ or not, tills U no cod- 
oem of the critique, which onl}' inquires whotlior, and in what 
way, piuo rewoa con bo practical, that is, direolly determine 
tiio will. 

Id ibia inquiry criticism may and must begin with pore 
practical lawe aud thoir reality. But instead of intuition it 
takes aa thoir foundation the couooption of their existence in 
the intoltigible world, namely, the concept of freedom. For 
this eunc'vpL tias no other meaning, and these laws ore only 
possible iu rvlaliou to freedom of tlie will ; but freedom 1)eiog *^^ ^** 
sapposod, they un) ueoussary ; or ooufenely, freedom is nooes- / ^^^-vU 
sary beoau<>e those laws are uecessary, being praotiual postu- i^^^^ 
latM. It oanuot be further explained how this ooosaousDeae 
of the moral law, or, what is the samo thing, of freedom, is 
possible; but that it is admissible is well established in the 
theoflvtioal critique. 

(us) Tho K.ryMition of tho supremo principio of praetioal 1 1''*' 
reason is now finisliod ; that is to say, it lias been shown first, hI^*' 
'- what _it contains, that it subsists, for itself quite <) pncri and , ^i^ 
independent on inapirioal priuciplusi aud nejtt, i n what it a LsV' 
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distingiiiflTifMl from all other^praatuial prinoiploa. With tb» 
Irfwrwfiwp, that is, the juetifioation of its ulijtotive and iinirer- 
'fial Talidity, and the diicornmenfc of tho possibility of stioh a 
Byathetieal proposition A priori, wo cdonot oxr<>ft to sucoocd 
io well aa in tho caso of tho principles of pure thooretioal 
H nuon. For tlioBO rot«rrod to objects of possible ©sperienoe, 

^^^K nomoly. to pheuomena, and wo could prore iLnt those pheno- 
^^^B meiia could be known aa objects of cxperiouoe only by being' 
^^^1 brought under the categories in accordance with these taws; 
^^^1 and consei^uently that all possible experience must conform to 
^^H the«e laws. But I oould not {proceed in this way with tho 
^^H deduclion of the moral law. For this dops not concern tho 
^^H Icnowledge of the properties of objects, whioh may be given 
^^^1 to the rpruoQ from some other source ; but a knowledge whioh 
^^^B can .Itself be the groimd of the nxigtence of the objects, and 
^^^1 by which reason in a rational being has causality, i. f. pure 
^^^1 reason, -which cart be reganlod as a faculty immediately deter- 
^^^ mining tho will. 

Pj „j4^J\ Now nil our huionn insight is at an ond ns soon as wo have 

r ^ jmrivcd at fundamental powers or facultios, for tho possibility 

\A^ ,^/^ of these cannot bs understood by any moana, and juat as littl* 

*'^ JJ^ehouId it be arbitrarily invcutod and assumed. Tlierofore, in 

J>^ the theoretic uso of reason, it is i?xporiouco alouo that can 

i justify us in assuming them. But this expedient of adducing 
empirical proofs, instead of a deduction from d priori sources of 
knowledge, is denied us here in rospoct to the pure praotical 
faculty of reason (lea). For whatever requires to draw the 
proof of its reality from experience must depend for th* 
groimds of its possibility on principles of oxperionoo ; and pure, 
yet practical, reason by its very notion cannot bo regarded as 
Buoh. Further, the moral law is given as a fact of pure waaon 
oi which we are d /»')"o>'i' codbcious, and which is apodietically 
certain, though it be grnnf&d Ihat in experience no exaropla of 
its exact fulfilment can be found. Hence, the objective reality 
of the moral law cannot be proved by any deduction by any 
efforts o£ tboorctical reason, whothot speculative or ompirioallj 
euppoitod, and theroforo, even if we rououucod it» apodiotio 
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certainty, it could not h« prored d poiien'onhy experience, ani 
yet it is firmly estAbliphwI of itself. 

But instead of tliin vainly Bouglit deduction of the moral 
prinoijtle, sometiiing else is found wliioli was quite aneipeoted, 
uamety, that this moml i>rirciplo serves oonvoraely as tlio prin- 
oiple of tlio deduotion of nn inscnitable factitty nliioli no ox- 
porienco could prove, tut of which Bpociilative reason was 
oompelied at least to aaiumo the possibility (ia order to find 
amoogtt its cosmological idcoe the uncQudilioned In the chain 
of edtuality, bo u not tn contradict it«olf) — I mean the f&oulty 
of freedom. The moral !aw, which itaelf does not require a 
justification, prores not merely the possibility of freedom, bnt 
that it really beluugs to beiugs who reoogQise tliis law oh 
binding on themselves. T he moral law ia in fact a law of the 
causality o f frp^ fLf ^ c vin, and therefore of the possibilily of a 
supersensible aystera of nature, just as the metaphysicol law of 
eventa in the world of sense was a law of causality of the sen- 
sible system of nature ; and it therefore determines what speon- 
latire philfjsopliy wosoompellod to loavo undLitermined, uamely. 
the law for a ouuanJity, the concept of which in the latter was 
only negative ; and therefore for the first time gives this concept 
objective reality. 

(lei) This sort of credential of the m oral law, vis. that it is 
set forth as a principle of the dedvotJon of freedom, which is a 
oausolity of pure reason, tsji suffio iMit s ubstitute for all Aprmi 
justificatipD, since tbeoretio reason was oompelled to assume at 
least the poesibiHty of freedom, in order to satisfy a want of its 
own. For the moral law proves its reality, so as even to satisfy 
the critique of the spcculutLro renxon, by the foot that it adds 
a positive defluition to a causality previously conceived only 
negatively, the possibility of which was incomprehensible to 
sj^eculative reason, whleh yet was compelled to suppose it. 
For it adds (he notion of a reason that directly determines the 
will (by imposing on its maxims tlie condition of a uoiverBal 
leg^ative form) ; and thus it is able for the first time to give 
objective, though only praotiral, reality to reason, which always 
became trauacendcnt when it sought to proceed, epeoulatively 
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Tvitb its ideas. It tima cliangen tlio trajiBcfRitenf ub6 of reoBou 
into &Q imiiuine>il' u&e (so (hat reason le itself, by means of 
ideas, &u efficient oause in the field of exporlenoe). 
yv*-*-*~^TLo dtjt«rimnatioE of tbe causality of beings ia the world of 
'^V' "V* «on8o, as sucL, can aevep be unoociditioned ; and yet for^rery 
^ ^j*^\^ series of conditlops there moat be aomething iincouditioned, 
'^if'^ aad Ihurufure tUere mu^L be a oausality wbiob is detarmiaod 

jV'^iV'^ J. wholly by itself. Henca, tlio Jdea._oXfpBadom as a faoutty of 
y''^ V ' absi^tute etpoutaaeity wus uol found to be a. vrant, but as far aa 
J^ J-. Uh j mss'lfiiitj/ is conce rned, an analytic principle of pure speou* 
V,>**^ lative reason. But as it la absolutely imposaible to fiiid in 

experieoce any example in aocordauoe with this idea, because 
amongst the causes of things as phenomena, it wotild be impos- 
sible 1« meet with any absolutely uuoonditioned detormiuatiou 
of oftdsality, we were only able to ttoffiui our HuppmHion that a 
freely aet.ing cause might be a being iu the world of senw, in 
BO far OS it is eousidered lo tlie otliei_{ioiut of view ba a 
iioumenon (i66j, ahowing that tbore is no coiitradietion in re- 
garding nil itB actions as subject to pbysienl conditions bo far 
as they are phoaomona, and yet rcgardiug its causality as 
physically uaoonditionej, in so far &a the acting being belongs 
to the world of undei-standing,' and in thus making tiie concept 
of freedom the regulative principle of reason. By f bia principle 
I dn not indeed learn what the objeot is to wbiob that sort of 
oautality is attributed ; but I remove the difficulty ; for, on the 
one eide, in tiie explanation uf events in the world, and cuuse- 
quently also of (he aotions of ratioual beings, I leave to the 
mechanism of phyBical neceaatty the right of osoeuding from 
conditioned to uouditiou ad iii^iiitum, while on the other side 
I keep open for speculative reason the plaoe wbieh for it is 
vacant, namely, the iuteUigible, in order to tianaferthe uncon- 



' [By "immanent" Kant moaiB what h Btriotly conlined within the 
limits of exiwrieac^ ; by " tmaifccadciit " wlint prutuiids tv overpoas tliesv 
bouitds. Cf.Kritikdiir rtiiunVemuit/l,ei.lloiezikT.,j^.240. MeikUjolio's 
trans]., p. 210.] 
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ditioiied lliitlier. But I was not able to rtrify tlus suppoeition ; 
that is. to clmnge it into tlie kaoicMQe of a being so acliug, uot 
«TeD iuto the knowledge of ttie possibilitj of sudi a beiug. 
Tliis TAcant place i« now flUod by pure praoticaljrauon with & 
defioito law of oausniity io nu intolligible world (oaiisality with 
ir«edom), namelyj tlie oiocal law. Speculative reason does not 
hereby gain anytliiog as regru-ds its iiiniglit, but only as regards 
the cfrtaiattf of its problenintical notion of frtodoni, wlncb here 
obtnins ohjecttu reti/ifi/, whioli, thougli only pmotical, is nevar- 
th«le« undoiibtod. Even tbo notion of cAusality — the applioa- 
tioD, and cou0oqu«iitly tho eigni&oatioa of which holds properly 
only in relation to phonomena, so as to connect tliem into ex- 
perienoes (as is shown by the oritiqrie of pure I'easonJ — is not 
eo enlarged as to extend its use beyond these limit». For if 
reosnn sought to do this it would have to show how the logtoal 
relation of principle and consequence can be aaed synthetically 
in a different sort of intuition from the sensible ; that is how a 
eatua Hoiiiwiwit is possible (im]. This it oaa never do ; and, oa 
practical reason, it does not even concern itself with it, aiuDU it 
only ploow tho lUUrmimmj prineifile of cnu&olity of man as a 
sensible creature (which i» giren) {npure raucui (whiuh is therft- 
foie oolled practical); and thorefore it employs the notig o of 
cause, not in order to know objects, but to d^tanaiivs ^miwality 
in relation ^o o1}je«ts in general. It can abstract altogether 
from the application of this notion to objeots with a view to 
theoretical knowledge [siuoe this concept is always found 
A priori in the undurstanding, eren independi>utly on any in- 
taition). lieoeon then employs it only for a prootioal purpora. 
and lipnoe we can transfer the determining principle of the will 
into the intelligible order of things, admitting, at the same 
time, that we oauuot underitaud how the notion of cause can 
detemiino the knowledge of these things. But reason must 
cognise causality with rMpcct to the actions of the will in the 
sensible world in a doGuite manner ; otherwise, proctiool reason 
could not realty produce any octioQ. But as to the notion 
which it forms of its own causality as noumonou, it need not 
determine it theoretically with a view to tbo oogaition of its 
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siiperseiisiWfi existence, ao aa to give it signifit'iniup in this way. 
For it ucq^iiiros significaiici) apart from tliis, tliougli only for 
praoticol U8e» nnmely, tlirough the moral law. Tlieoreticnlly 
viewed, it remaiua always a pure d priori coneept of the iindeT- 
gtandiug, wliicli can bo applied to objocta whether tlipy have 
beon given senaibly or not, although in the latter case it has no 
definite theoretical signifioaiioo or application, but is only a 
fortnal, though essential, conception of tlu- iinilerslanding relat- 
ing to an object in general. The eigiiilifaiice which reason 
gives it through the moral law is merely practical, inasmuch as 
the idea of the law of oansality [of the will) bas itself causality, 
or is its (letermiuing principle. 

(W7} 11.— Of the riijht ihat Pure Reason in iU practienl m$ has to 
an (^rieimoH trfiicA ia »ot pf^mblf to if in its i^pemlttfive mc. 

**T We have in tiie moral principle set forth a law of caufialitj, 

,,^'^^tho tlctemiining principle of which is set above all the condJ- 
^W tiona of the sensible world ; we have it conceived how the will. 
VI '^as tolongiug to tho intelligible world, is determinable, an>I 
therefore wo have its subject (manj not merely coiiceivftt O)* 
^r ■ _/■ belonging to a woilil of pure understanding, and in this respstt 
•^ V*^ J unknown (which the critiqno of bjiL-uuliitive reason enabled n» 
-/' ,)^ to do), but also defined as regards liis causality by nif-ans of n 
^y> ' jj* law which cannot be reduced to any physical law of the fiensihle 
■T \r^\j/ world; and therpfnrc our knowledge is extended beyond the 
P' uTy limits of ihat world, a protousiou which the oritiq^uo of tlie pure 
^ j^' reoflon declared to be fnti!o in all Rpeculation. Now, how is 
r*^ the praoticnl uro of piiro reason bore to be reoonoiled with 

tho theoretical, as to the det<irmiualiou of the limits of its 
faculty P 

Dtttid Umne^ of whom we may say that ho ooramenced tlio 
H*,/-^'*^ assault on the claims of pure reason, which made a thorough 
^ $^ invefitigatiun of it necessary, argued thus : tho notion of came is 
W*' ** a notion that involves the tiec-emli/ of tho oonnesLon of the 
JL^JirO' existence of different things, and that, in so Ear as they aro 
_• ^ .^different, so that, given A, I iuow that something q_uito dis- 
*^ ^y^ if^^t therefrom, namely B, must necessarily also exist (l6s). 
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Now necessity cnu Iw attributed to a oonii'^xioi), oqIj* iu so fiu* 
iis it is kiiowu li priori, for experience would oul/ euable as icj 
know ot 8uoU a oounexion that it exists, not (hat it ueoeesari);^ 
exists. Now, il 18 impossible, snys be, to know 6 priori and as 
nocosenry the oonnoxiou between one ibing imd another (or 
botwcou ono attribute nud nnothor quite distinot) when tliey 
have not been given in esperioucw. Tbopefope the notion of a 
oAUse is fictitious and dolusivo, aud, to speak in the mildeet 
way, is an iUuaion, only exousablo inasmuch as the custom (u 
m^feciipe necessity) of perceiving oertaiQ things, or their attri- 
butes as often associated in osietouce along witJi or in suocessiou 
to on<i another, ia iuiiousibly tukon for an objuoUvo ueoccsltj of 
supposing such a oouiicxiou in the ohjvcta themBelrM,and thus 
the notion of a oauso baa b««u acquired Burroptitiouiily and not 
It^itimalely ; nay, it can never be ao acquired or authenticated, 
Bince it demanda a couoexion in itself vaio, obimerioal, &ad 
untenable in presence of reason, and to which no object can 
ever fwirespond. In this way was rmpiricMia Brst introduced as 
the sole source of principles, oafar as all knowledge of the exis- 
toQOo of things ia ooocenied [mathematics therefore remainiug 
excepted) ; and with empirioiani the most thorough scepticism, 
even with regard to the whole Boienee of nature (as philoiitopby). 
For on such principles wo can never conclude from given at- 
tributes of things as existing to a oonsequenoe (for this would 
require the notion of cause, wluoh involves the necessity of such 
B ooDDOXton) ; we can only, guided by imagination, expect 
aimilar casee — an oxp«ciatiou which is uovor certain, hovrovor 
often it has been fulfilled. Of no event could we ssj : a ooitain 
thing munt have pruct-di-d it (les), on which it vecai/iaril!/ fol- 
lowed ; that ia, it must have a couso ; and thorefuru, howorer 
frequent the oases we have known in which there was suob an 
smtecedent, so that a rule could be derived from them, yei we 
never could suppose it as always and ueoeesarily so happentag ; 
we should, therefore, bo obliged to leave its share to blind 
obance, with whioli all use of reason oomes to an end ; and this 
firmly estabtishes aoeptioism iu reference to arguments aaoeud- 
iug Ipom effect* to oaoiMt and luakai it impregnable. 
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w j^ i.»/A~^ Mnlliiimfttics vscdpoil wvll, no far, bficauM /Ttjffi^ tliougktj 

l*^^ that lis i)ropo8iH(jii9 wpro aual^'ticnt ; tliftt is, rirooeajuii from 

\.L<- " , one property to aiiotlier, by Tirtiie of identity, and ooHSL-qucntly 

.^ aooording to the principle of contrndiotioa- This, however, i» 

(.vw not the cfiBo, since, on tho contrnry, fhey are syiitlietioal ; and 

r"^ Bithoiigli geometry, for example, has not to do with the exis- 

jV) '*'~^ terce of things, hiit only with their a priori properties in a 

,tV*^ pouihlc! iiifuition, yet. it prooeoda just fts in the ease nf the 

'( causal notion, frnni one property (A) to another whully (Hstiuot 

A<-^ (B), as neoeKsarily cnnneoted with tho former. Nevortheleefl, , 

g ^mathematical soienoe, so highly vminted for Mb apodititio oer- 
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^ tainty, must at limt fall under this empiricism for the same 

reaeon for which Hume put oustom in th© place of objeotivo 
iieoep&ity in the notion of cau8<', and in spite of nil its prida 
must oonacnt to lower its bold pretension of claiming assdnt 
d priori, and depend for assent to the universality of ite pro- 
positions on the kimhiffls of otservers, who, when called as 
witiieesep, would eiirely not hesitate to admit that what the 
geometer propounds as a theorem they have always perceived 
to he the faol, and, conRpciuenfly, although it bo not necessarily 
true, yet they would permit U8 to expect it to be true in the 
future. In lliis manner Hume's empiricism leads inevitably to 
Mcpticism, even with regard (170) to nuithBmatiCR, and consa- 
(juently in every soieiitlHo theoreticnl use of reason (for this 
belongs either to philosophy or mathematics) , "Whether with 
8uch a terrible overthrow of the chief hraiichea of kiiowledga 
common reason will escnpe better, and will not rather heoome 
inecoverably involved in this destruction of all knowledge, so 
that from the same principles a unirevmf aoepticisni should 
follow (affecting, indeed, only the learned), thie I will leave 
everyone to judge for himself. 
JL- ■ \ Afl regnrda my own labours in the critical examination of 
* j^ pure reason, which were occasioned by Ilnnte'i aoeptioal leaoh- 
j '^^ ' , ing, but went much farther, and embraced the whole field of 

■T' v'lj^ P"** theoreticnl reason in its synthetic use, and, consequently, 
the field of what is culled metaphysics in general ; I proceeded 
e folluwing manner with rettpevt to the doubts raised by 
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the Scottish ptiilocflpher touoliiog the notion of causality. Tf 
Hume took the nlijects of experienoe for thingit in theniatlcpt (u 
is almoRt always done], be waa ^uite right in dechuing th« 
notion of oauAe to he a deception and false illiiaion ; for as 
to things in themseWea, and their attributes as anoh, it is im- 
possible to see why bsonuse A is giren, II, which is different, 
must oeoesiarily he also given, and therefore bo could by do 
means admit moli an a priori knowledge of things in them- 
selres. Still lc£s oouM this acute writer allow an empirioal 
origin of this conoefit, eince this is directly contradictory to 
the nece«8ity of connexion which conntitiitefl the essence of the 
notion of causality ; honoe the notion was prostnbed, and in 
itji place was put ouatom in the ohserration of the course of 
peroeptions. 

It reHiilted, however, from my inqiilrieB, that the ohjects 
with whiuh we have to do in experience (i;]) are by no 
means things in tliemaeWes, hut merely pheoomeua ; and that 
although in the case of thiuge in themaelree it is impossible 
to see bow, if A is supposed, it should Le contradictory that 
2), which ia quite different from A, should not also be supposed 
{i.t. to Me the neceuity of the connexion between A as cause 
and B as effect); yet it can very well he conceired that, as 
phentanena, (hey may be necessarily oonnootod in one rxperimPt 
in a certain way. {e.g. with regard to time-re1ation!<) ; so that 
they oould not bo separated without controdtoting that oon- 
□exion, hy means of which this experience is possible in which 
they are objects, and in which alooo they are oogniBnLle by as. 
And so it wa6 found to be in fact ; so tliat I wits able not only 
to pniTe the objoclivo reality of tho concept of oauw in regard 
to objects of experienoe, but also to detluee it as an d priori 
ooneept hy reason of tho nooosaity of the oonnoxion it iraplie'l ; 
that ia, to show tlio powibility of its origin from pure undor> 
Btaoding without any vmpiricnl souroos ; and thus, afti^r remov- 
ing the aonrce of ciopirieisra, I was ahle also to overthrow the 
iiiovitablo cooscqueoco of this, namely, scepticism, first with 
regard to pliysiail wience, and then with regard to mathe- 
nuitioi liu which cmplrioiam has just tho aimw grounds), both 
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^ BCiences wliieli nave referenoe to objocti 
experienoe; ht-r^ewith OTerthrowiiig the thorough doubt of 
^^ vrliaLerer tlieoretic reason proFeMOs to diBoerQ. 

^JS^ ^ But how IB it with the ajijilicatioD of this oiitogory of cau- 
\*^ jV^ sality (and all tho others; lor without them thoro oao he no 
. '^^^ jiiuowlodga of anjlhing existing) to thiugs which are not ob- 
jX^ 5/^ jeots of poMiblo experience, but He beyond itB hounds ? For 
^ \j.A J _ 1 was ably to dcdum tho ohjaotive reality of tlieso oonoftpts only 
}^ v • ^y^witL regard to oftjfct^ of potmibfe experience (i72j. But even this 
*^ ,/ L>cry fact, that X have BaT«d them, only in oaBo I liavo proved 
\r "Y* ^'^^ objects may ly moans of them bo thought, though not 
^ ^ J^ dctormincd d f>rwi-i ; this it is tliat gives them a plow iu the 
J^ -jj'^miro uuderatanding, by whioli they are referred to objects iu 
f^^ ^^'\*'*"^ general (sensible or not sensible). If auylliiug is still wautiug, 
+ it IB that which is the condition of the appHcation of thesti cato- 

^fT >r y-y eon«B, and eepecially that of causality, to objeots, namely, 
i^C^y^ J>*mtuitiou ; for where this is not given, the application, with a 
^%.u^ t<fiB fo'^forriic kiiotchlge 0/ the ohjfci, aa a. nouraenon, is im- 
possible; and therefore if auyone ventures on it, is (as in the 
critique of tho pure reason) absolutely forbidden. Still, tho 
objwtivo reality of the concept (of eausality) remains, and it 
onn bo used even of noumeua, but without our being able iu 
the least to define tlie oouoept theoretieully so as to produoe 
knowloilge. For that this ooDuept, even iu reference to an 
object, contains nothing iinpoaiiiblQ, was shown by tVis, that 
even while applied to objects of sense, its seat was certainly 
^ fixed in the pure understanding; and although, when referred 
to things in themselves (which canuot be objects of experience), 
it is not capahTe of hcing dflttTiniaed so as to represent a deftnite 
objnt loT tho purposo of theoretic liunwlmlpe ; yet for any other 
purpoao (for rusLmice a pructiuul) ll uii^iit li(.> i_;;ip;i I .i .;■ nf being 
detCrimuotfao as to have suc^ applicutiim, Tliis could not be 
the case if, us Hume maintained, this couucpt of causality con- 
tained something absolutely impossible to be thought. 

In order now to disoover this condition of the application 
of the said concept to noumena, we need only reoall wliy we 
are not oouteutwith iU applivatiun to objects of esperience, but 
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doeire also to npply it to things in tliemeelTeii. It vill appear, 
iheD, thnr U is tint ;i tlieuretlo but a practical purpose (its) 
tliat ronkcs Uiisji;^ji£i'(''^il>. 1" speculation, «Teu tf we were 
BUooeBsful in it, we should oot really gain anjthiDg in tlie 
knowledge of natoro, or generally with regard to euch olijeots 
aa aro givoo, but wo should make a wide step from the seiiEibly 
oondiltoned (in which we Itave already enough to do to main- 
tain ouKolToe>, and to follow carefully the chain of cauMs) to 
the Kuporscnsihie, in order to complete our knowledge of prin- 
oiplos and to fix it« limits : whereas there always romains on 
inGnito chasm unfilled between those limits and what we know: 
and wc ahouM bava hearkened to a vain curiosity rather than a 
solid desire of knowledge. 

But, b«sidee the relation in which tJio und6r$ tanding stands jw~ 
tojiiijccts (in theoretical knowledge), it has aim a relation to 
the faculty of desire, which is thon>f ore caHod tLo will, and the 
pnre will, inasmucli as pure understanding (in llua case called 
\ reason) is prooticol through the mere conception of a law. The 
^^ objeotiTo reality of a pure will, or, what is^Uie »anie_thing, of a 
pure prac tical rw ison, is^iren in the moral law A priori, as it 
were, by * fao^f or so we may name a determination of the will 
whioh is inevitable, although it does not rest on empirioal prin* 
oiples. Nov, in the notion of a will the notion of caucality is 
already contained, and hence the notion of a pure will oontaius 
thntof a causality aceompaiiied with freedom, that in, one which 
is not dot erm! liable by physical laws, and ronsequently is not 
oa|Hible of any empirical intuition in proof of its reality, bat, 
neirerthetess, completely justifies its ohjeotive reality d priori in 
the pore practical law ; not, indeed (as is easily seen) for the ' 
pnrpoBos of tlio thooretioal, but of the praotioal use of reason. 
Now the notion of a being that has free will is the notion ef a 
caii»a ffMtifffuffi^ and that thin notion inrolvea no contradiction 
(t7i) WO are already assured hy the fact — that tDOirmticli as (he 
concept of cause has arisen wholly from pure understanding, 
and luis Its ohJDotiTe roality asaured by the i J ed u cb'on, as it ii> 
moreoTerin in itsorigin independent on any aeniible conditions, iT * 
it is, therefore, not restxit^ed to phenomena (unless we wanted ^ 
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l.g^-V^^\i^ to mako ft dofinito thooretio use of it), but onn ho a})|)tied 

^(1 , equally to things that are objecte of the pure uudorstamling. 

.vf\_. But, BinoB this applioatiou cannot rest on any intuitioQ (for 

yv'^V'^'] iiituilioa cau only be sensible], therefore, causa mumown, aa 

^ n^ardft the theoretic iise of reason, allhough a posaiblo and 

thiukable, ib yet au empty notion. Now, I do not deaire by 

means of thia to uitdeniand tficoretically the nature of a lieing*, 

!*« »o far at) it has a pure will ; U is enough for ran to liave 

thereby ileaignated it n.'s such, and houoe lo cumhiuo the iiution 

of causality with that of freedom (and what is iuseparablo from 

it, til© moral law, aa ite determining principle). Now this right 

I eertmnly have by virtue of the pure, not -empirical, origin of 

the notion of ohii8», niiice I do not consider mysetf enUtied to 

make any use of it except in reference to the moral law which 

determines its reality, that is, only a practical use. 

jjr'v**' ^^' ^th Slime, I had denied to the notion of causality alt 

T J: .•■ J. objjictive reality in its [theoretic'] use, not merely with regard 

t*^ I V" y^ thiiigB in themselves the (superBensible), but alao with regard 

^ to the objects of the seiisoB, it would havo lost all sigiufioanee, 

uf I "id being a thooretioally imposaible notion would have been 

* jj)r 'i^eclared to be quite useloBs ; and since what is nothing cannot 

.^^ jP^ •^^bamado any use of, the practical use of a conoept (heorelicat^t/ 

g^ i/*^ null would have been abeaird. But, as it is, the concept of 

.jf^ V a causality free from empirical conditions, although empty 

w-^'^.yTU ('"■*'• without any appropriate iuluiliou), is yet theoretically 

f.^"^ p&BBibla ,(i7.s}, and refers to au indeterminate object, but Tn 

''^ •jT'^ i.'^mponstttioa BigmBcaiico is given to it iu the moral law, and 

Z*^ f/y\- consequently in a practical sense. I have, indeed, no intuition 

^^ f^r which Bhould determiue its objective theoretic reality, but not 

m^P^ the less it has a real application, which ia esLhibited in roncreto 

1^ ^ iu iutonttous or maxims ; that is, it has a practical reality 

whioh can be specified, aud this is sufBoieut to justify it oven 

with a view to noumeua. 
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jjjU^ Now, thia objective reality of a pure eoncept oMhe undBr" 

£r'*V^V^^ standing in the sphere of the Buperseusible, once brought in 
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gires an objooLive ruality also to alt tfao other oategories, 
although only so far oa ihey stand in necessary couQcxioa with 
tho dtttonmuiiigpriiiciple of tho will (tlio moral law) ; a ruality 
only of practical applteatiou, wliich has not the least effect in 
AnloTgiDg our theoretical knowledge of these objects, or the 
ditoenuneDt of their uatuie by pure reason. So we shall find 
also in the sequel that tlieee categories rnfer only to beings aa 
intetligeatxt, and in them only to the relation of reason to the 
ici//; consequently, always only to the practkat, and beyond 
tliis cAnnot pretend to any knowledge of these beiugs ; and 
whatever other properties belongiug to the theoretioal repre- 
smlatiou of supoTsensiblo things may be brought into con- 
nexion with those categories, this is not to be reckoued as 
knowledge, but only as a right (in a practical point of view, 
however, it ia a noooesityj to admit and assume such beings, 
even in the case where we [oonoeiTe'J supersenBiblo brings 
(e.g. God) according to analogy, that is, a purely rational 
relation, of which we make a practical use with x^ierence to 
what is sensihle ; and thus the application to the superssoaibls 
eolely in a practical point of view does not give pure theoreUo 
reason the leoat encouragemeut to run riot into the trou- 
soendent. 
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i^Jt By a concept of tlw practical rtasou I understand the idea of 
5^^ 'y^aii object as aii effect possILIe to be produced l^xrough freedom, 
•^y*-' To be an objoot of praotioal knowledge, as suob, siguiGes, 

v-^therefore, only Ibe relation of the will lo the action by wlilob 
irf^ . the object or its oppositn would be realized ; and to decide 
^ j,^) whether smnetbing is an object oi pure practical rcoHoa or not, 
i3 only to disoem tho possibility or impossibility of tviUlng the 
notion by wliiali, if we had the required power [about wliioh 
experieoce must decide], a certain object would be realized. I£ 
the obj«ot be takoa aa the dctonuiiiiug pnociple of our deHire. 
it must first be known wlietber it ie jihijuictiUy poseible by the 
free use of our powers, before we decide whether it is an object 
i-fc^ 'of praoticnl reriaim or not. On the other hand, if the law can 

■l be conBidered a priori as tho determining principle of the 

^^^. action, and the lutter therefore as determined by pure practical 

^^^1 reason; the judgment, whether a thing (177) is an object of 

^^^H pure practical reason or not does not depend at all on the 

^^H oomparisoQ with our phyaioal power; and tho question is only 

^^H whetlier we should wifl au action that is directed to the exist- 

^^H enoe of an object, if the object were iu our power ; heaoe the 

^^1 previous question is oaly as to tho viornl possibi/Ui/ of the 

^^H action, for in tliis cose it is not the object, but the law of the 

^^H will, that is the determining principle of the aoUoa. The only 

^^H objects of practioftl reason are therefore those of ffood ami mi, 

^^^ For by tho former is meant an object necessarily desired 

w aooording to a principle of reason ; by the latter one necessarily 

ehiiuuud, also aooording to a principle of roasou. 

If the notion of good is not to be derived &om an ante- 
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cedent practioal law, but, od the contrary, U to Bcrre u its 
fo undoU oD, it can only be the notioQ of something whose ezUt- 
enoo promises plensure, and thus determinee the cRUsality of 
the suhjeot to protJuce it, that h to say. deleriQines th« faculty 
of desire. Now, since it is impoiBiihle to discern a priori what 
idea will be acoompanied with pifamre, and what with pain, it 
will depend on experience alone to find out what is primarUy' 
good or evil. The property of the subject, with reference to 
which Jilone this experiment can be made, is the feeling of 
pleasuTO and pain, a receptivity belonging to the iutemal eense ; 
thus that only would bo primarily good with whiob the sensa- 
tion oipfnaure is immediately connected, and that simply evil 
which immediately excites paui. Since, however, this is opposed 
even to the usage of language, which distinguiehes the pleasant 
from the ^ocd, the unpkastiut from the nil, and wquiws that ^ 
good and evil shall always bo judged by roosou, and, therefore, 
by concepts which can bo communicaLed to everj'one, and not 
by mere eensation, whloU is limited to individual uibjet^* and 
Uwtr eueoeplibility (its) ; and, since nevertheleasf pleaeure or 
pom cannot be oonnected with any id«a of au object "J jiriori^/ 
t£e philosopher who thought himself obliged to make a fceliug 
of pleasure the foundation of his practical judgments would 
call that gooci which is a mmiu to the pleasant, and enV, wliat is 
a cause of unpleasantness and pain ; for the judgment on the 
relation of means to ends certainly belongs to reoBon. But^ 
although reason Is alone capable of discerning the oouuexiou of 
means with their ends (eo that the will might even be defined 
as thflLJifiulty of ends, unoe these are always duturmiiiing 
prindplM of the desires), yet the pnotioal nuudms which would 
follow from the aforeeaid prinoipU of the good being merely a 
means, would never oontoiu as the object of the will auythiag 
good in itself, but only aomotbing good /or something ; tliogood 
would olwaya be merely the useful, and that for which it is 
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useful mnst alwayti lie outside the will, in eensatiou. Now if 

this as a pleasant eenBation wore to btt disLiuguiBheil from th& 

notion of good, then there would bo uolhing primarily good at 

all, hut the gcx>d would havo to bo souglit citilj in the means to 

something elae, Tianiidy, some pleasantness. 

ryu— -^It is an old formula of the schools : JViAiV trppetJ mtu tiitii stib 

"^ rfitioiie_b9>ih nihil aeejuimur nisi tub iaii oi i £ ai a ci, aud il ia used 

i, ^^ /often coirectlj', but oftftn also in a manner injurioua to pliilo- 

Vf^^ ***r^'y> because the expreBnous hotii and mah are ambiguous, 

^jj^-i owing to the poverty of language, iu oonsequeuoe of which 

_ they admit a double sense, aud, therefore, inevitably bring the 

t^ praotieal Jaws into ambiguity j aud philosophy, which in em- 

^^K ploying thorn becomes aware of the different mcRnings in the 

^^V Bnme word, hut c^u ttiid no special exprea^ious for them, is 

^^H driven to subtile distinctions about which there is euhRe(]uently 

^^1 DO iinanimity, bocouso tho distinction (iTO) could not be directly 

^^H mntked by any suitable expression.' ■ 

^^',,^^- The Qorraau language hoa tho gtod fortune to posfloss ex- 

'*^^j' pressions which do not allow this difference to be overlooked. 

\^ j,«Ut possesees two very difitiuct oonoopts, aud t-speoially distinct 

jjf^ -i^'*l5.ipre8BionB, for that which the Latins express by a single word, 

f^ .t, Aoiirtw. For houum it has "das Gute " [good], and "das 

f^^T^ Wohl " [well, wealj, for mahim » das Biise " [evU], and " das 

tJhel " [ill, bad], or " dns Wnh " [woe]. So that we express 

two quite distinct judgments when we consider iu an action the 

yoorf and ^Pi7of it, or our \ceni and \tof. (ill). Hence it already 

follows that the above quoted psychological proposition is at 

L least very doubtful if it ia trausliited ; "we desire nothing 

t.*,^— *^ V except jjitln* WW to oiirjfBoi op iroif"; on the other luiud, if 

1 Den^_£hJm,,Uie exiiu'.uitm mh ratU mt ftp f|f ^j !>*■■ ii»iiii[nmiia For 
Itmsy Btoiui: W« represent botiiutliitig to etir«elT«l as good, trbe^ uid 
beciiUM* we tlwre (will) it ; or. we dparo •"molhinff bneiiuso wo rtpretent it 
to ounnjIvDH ns gontl, so thnt either Ibe dettire dctcrminps the notion of the 
object B4 a good, or tho notion of good deUrminc* the dcain.- (tho will) ; so 
that in the Ant case i»h rciiont boni would luean we wilt something untler 
iJtt itlta of the good ; in thv second, m conttqnenc* of ihia iJeitj whivb, as 
delemLintcg the Tulition, mmt prt'CQilo it. 





Tre render it thus: "und er the direoUo D of reo«)lL_we daiire 
notbiDg* exce|it Bo_faT as wo eateem. it good or evil," it is 
indubitalilj cortoiiit and at the samo timo quito oloarly ox- 
prosMMl.' 

WftI or iti ftlwii)'s implies ouly & rvlereucELlo our ooDdition, 
ns pk»*aiii or unphamnt, as ono of pleasure or pniu, and if vs 
desire or avoiil an object on thin account, it is ouly so fnr as it is 
referred to our seuaiHIity and to X\w feeling of pleasure or paiu 
that it pioduoes. But good or nit always implies a roforeiice to 
th o uilf^ oB determined by th e laic r: ■■) tnok&j'QinetbiDg 

its QJjt-ot (iso) ; for it is never deteriuii.c'i 'iifooLly hy tlio object 
aud the idea of it, but is a faculty of taking a rule of reason 
for the motive of ao action (by whioh an objeot may ba 
TeoUzedJ. Good and evil therefore are properly referred to 
actioDB, not Jo the causations of the ]>«r«ou, and if anything is 
to be good or evil abtolutely {i.e. in ov^ry respect and without 
ouy further condition), or is to bo so MtMmcd, it can ouly bo 
the mauner of acting, the maxim of the will, and consequently 
the aoLiug person himself as a good or evil mau that can be so 
called, and not a tluug. 

HoweTor, then, men may laugh at the Stoic, who in tlio 
severest paroxysms of gout cried out : Pain, however thoutor- 
mentest me, I will never admit that thou art an evil (koko'v, 
m»iuni): he was right. A hod thing it certainly was, and liis 
cry betrayed that ; hut that any evil attached to him thereby, 
this he had no reason whatever to admit, for-paiu did not in 
the least diminish the worth of his peraoo, bat only that of hia 
oon^tioo- If he had been oonseious of a tingle lie it would 
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> [TtiD Eo|{li^ luigusge markt the dutinetion in qa«fti«D, tiiixigh not 
|t«r(ectly. "BTiL'_'.is ootsbHiluIiJ}' restricted to awir&l evil; vaipeakalM 
of phyBic«l trils, bat Mrtainly whvn aot m quoMcd it sppUes usually (as 
on adjVctivv. poflisiw exelu>lv«lj-) to atoral ovil. " Bod " is mote gea»ra], 
liut when uted with a wonl oannotiac monl quaiiliea, it exprvMee neni 
•vil ; for oxftsipl*, ■ "bard man," a **bad aoboUr." Hiese words are 
etj-mQktgically lb* tmnv u ths 0«n&ui "Ub«l" aai " bAw" rMpectirely. 
"Onod" is »iBl>igDftn», twing opToaeJ to " Uut." sa well a* to "oTil," but 
the oorrMponding Qermiui word it otimlljr ombigaoas.] 
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o*-^y me: 



ii&TO lowend hiB pride, but p&in served only to r&ito it, 'when 
lio W&9 ooiisoious that he bad not dsserved it by uuy un- 
lighteous action by wliioh ho had rendered himaolf worthy of 
{tumBhrnent. 
f _**.-'-*" W^hut we call good must ho au ohject of dL-siro iii the judg- 
ck^V^,, ment of every rafionat mao, and evil an ohjeot of BTorsioQ in 
the eyes of ereryoue ; therefore, lu addition to eeniie, this 
idgment requires reasou. So it is with truthfuluees, as op- 
, ^ posed to lying ; so with justice, as oppoeed to violeneo, &o. 

fcjifc*^ But we may call a tlUug a had [or ill] thing, which yot ovory- 

K— r one must at the samo lime at'knowlodge to bo good, Bometimes 

■l" directly, sometimes indirectly (181). Tho man who siilimifs to\ 

^^^1 & eurgicol operation feels it no doubt as a bad [ill] thing, but \ 

^^H by thoir reason he and everyone acknowledge it to be good. 

^^H If a man who delighta in annoying and veslQg p«aoeable 

^^^1 people at last receires a right good beating, this is no doubt a 

^^^1 bad [ill] thing, but everyone approves it and regards it as a 

^^^1 good thiug, even though nothing eba resulted from it \ nay, 

^^^H even the man who reoeivee it muat in hte reasou acknowledge 

^^^1 that he has met justice, beoause he sees the proportion between 

^^H good conduct and good fortune, which reason inevitably places 

^^^F before him, here put into practice. 

. ^A*^ No doubt OUT weal uud woe are of vtry ffreat importance iii 

fr j-Cf the eacimalion of our practiual reason, and as far as our nature 

.ir^'^fa/^* sensible beiugs is eonoerned, our ftapplnejis is the only thing 

V^ - oi conaeijueiice, provided it is estimated as reason espeeially re- 

y^'V^ quires, not by the transitory sensation, but by the iufluoncjs 

Jf -- that this has ou our whole esisteuoe, and on our satiafaotion 

, Jf^therewith ; but it is not absolute/i/ Ihe only thiiuj of ooueeq^uen-ce. 

^ \ Man is a being who, as belonging to the world of sense, has 

"^jr wants, and 50 far his reason has on otftce which it cannot re- 

fuse, namely, to attend to the interest of his sensible uatm^ 

" J " . " and to form pruutioal maxims, even with a view to the liuppi- 

iesa of this life, aud if possible even to that of a futuro. But 

he is not so completely au auimal us to be indifforetit to what 

»v^ '^y^ reasou aaya ou its owu account, aud to use it merely as an 

. ^ ' >^lnatrumont for the sattsfaotion of hia wants as a sensible being. 
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For the poesoBeion of reason would not raise bis wortli above 
thnt of the brutw, if it is to serve Uim only for the same ijur* 
pose that inRtinot sorres in tliem ; it woulil in that case be only 
a partiouIftT mfcthod which ofltur© had employed to eqiiip miiQ 
for tho same ends (ifia) for -whioh it hosqualified brutes, witbout 
quolifyiog: him for any higher purpow. No doubt once this 
Brrangemeut of nature haa been made forliim he requires roasoa 
in onler to take into conaideration bis wealand woo, butbesi dw 
tbis he poaeessaa it for a higher purpose al&o, namely, not only 
toloke inlo con^ideraiion what is good or evil in itself, about 
vrhioh only pure reason, uninflueiiffd by any suosible interest, 
can judge, but also t^ distinguish UiisiisdnuitcihorougUly from 
the formn-f and_ta_iaakH it ilm supiLint- Ltiiiitiaii thereof. 

In estimating what is good or «vil m iUclf. as distingiushcd f r** . 
from what can be so called only relatively, the following point* »1*»*'**| 
are to be eousidered. ' Either a rational principle is already^ t^XM^ 4 
eoQceived as of itself the determining principle of tho will, /v*!t— '-^ t 
without regard to possiblo objoota of desire (and therefore by *.t*^ ^ 
the mere legislative form of tho maxim), and in that cose .^./'i^V'' 
that principle is a p ractioal d priori law, and pore reason is ^,,.^*^ i 
supposed to be praetical o( itself. The law in that case det«r- ^^^^^ 1 h 
mines the will directly ; the action conformed to it is gooii in ^>vX-m| 
iUelf; a will whose maxim always coQforms to this law is jrooc^ 
abtofnUiy in epery re-tifect, and ift the t»prtmt eondHion of ail good. 
Or the maxim of the wlU ia_i)QnfleQUAat oa & determining prin- 
ciple of desire which presupposes an object of ploosuro or pain, 
oomothing therefore that j/itaaa^ta <Ii «piai* ea, and the maxim of 
reoMD tliat wo should pursue the formor and avoid the latter /-v.*^ ^ ^^ 
determiues our actions oa good rclalivvly to our inclination, f~ • *^(«^ 
that is, good iudtreetly (i. e. relatively to a different end to 
which they are means), and in that cso&e these maxims can 
Dover bo called laws, but may bo colled ratinna.! practical pre- 
oepU. Tho end itself, tlie pleasure tliot we sevk, i-. iu the latter 
cose not a ffoo tt but_ tt uvlfare; not a oonoept of reason (lS3), but 
an empirical eoucvpt of an object of sensation ; but the use of 
the means thereto, that is, tlie action, is nevertheless called 
good (because rational deliberation is re<juired for it], not how- 
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ever good absolutely, but only rplntiveljr to our seusuoas nature, 

with regard to its feelings ot pleasure and displeasure; but the 

will whose maxim is afFeciieil thereby is not a pure will ; this 

is d£i-&oted ouly to that iu wliicll pure reason by itself oan b» 

pmctioat. 

^^_^,^ This is the proper plaoa to explain tlie paradox of method 

in a eritiqno of Practical Reason, namely, that the eonp fpt q ^ 

y^"'^ j^^ good ami efil nimt twt be dejn'imneti be/ore l/if moynl hir (nf lebirh 

h*^*^^^ it seems aa if it must be the foundfit i-'m], but i/n/y njt. r if und i^ 

^y y means of it. In. fact evea if wo did not koow that tbe priuciple 

. ,^ ' J, of morality is a pure <t priori law determining the will, yet, 

^ "^ that wo may not assume principles quite gratuitously, wo mufit, 

L*V^ ot Icust at first, leave it -UHiiecidfii, whether the will has morwly 

' "> I . empirical principles of determination, or whether it hae not also 

* r^ pure li priori principles ; for it is oouh-ary to all rules of philo- 

Bophicol method to assume as docided that which is the very 

point in question. Suppogang that wo wished to begin with tbo 

4^"^^ cnncept of f^ood, in order to deduce from it the laws of the will, 

■J /then this concept of an ohjeot (as a good) would at the soma 

ime assign to ua this object as the sole determining prinoipla 



<^_ 



||i /* of tlie will. Now, since this concept had not any prnctieol d 

1^, ^\prwfi\av for its standard, the oriteriou of good or evil could 
t J^^ '"^'■rat ba placed in anything but tho agtcomont of the oT>ioct with 
■ k^ ^*^oiir feeling of pleasuro or pain ; and tho use of reason oould 
i/p^ only consist in determining in tho first ploeo this pleasure or 
^ pain in connexion with all tho sonaationa of my cxietenoe, and 

M ill tLo tccond ploce tlie means of securing to mysoU tlie object 

^^H of tb« pleasuro (is«). Now, as esperlunco alone can decide what 
^^H onnforms to the feeling of pleusure, and by hypothesis the prac- 
^^H tical law is to ba bused on this as a ooiidition, it follows that 
^^^1 tho possibility of d priori practical laws would ko at onee ex- 
^^^1 eluded, hecaufle it was imagined to be necessary first of all to 
^^^^ find (LU objetit the conipppt ot whioh, as a good, should constitute 

^^^V the uuivereal though empirical principle of determination of the 
^^^P wilt. But what it was necessary to inquire first of all was 
^^V whether there is not an li /)Wo>-i determining pi-inciple of the 
m will (and this ooold never bo found anywhere but in a pure 
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practical lav, io so far as this lav presoribes to mniimn nierriy 
Ibeir form wilbout regard to nu objoot). Since, howevur. we 
laid the foundalion of all pravtii-al law iu au object dotermined 
by our conoeptions of good and evil, wbereos without a previous 
law tbnt object could only be conceived by empirical conwpti, 
■we havo doprired ourselraj beforehand of the po«ilility ol evon 
eonceinDg a puie practical law. Ou the other hand, if wo bad 
first ioTestigated the latter aiialyticAlly, we should Imve found 
that it isnottbo ooDCoptof good on uu object that detonninos 
t>)« moral law, and malcce it poseiblo, but that, ou tho eontrarj, 
it is thd moral law that first determinea the concept of good, 
aud makes it poanble, bo far as it deaerres the name of good 
aboolutuly. 

This remark, which only conccnis the method of ultimate 
EOkical inquiriea, is of importanco. It explnios at once the 
occafiion of nil the mittabM of pbilosopbers with respect to the f M^< 
supreme principle of morals. Fo r they Boiigbt for an object of ^ _ 
the will whicli they eould male the matter and principle of a 
1b,w' (wbt^ ooDB^^ueiitly «)uld not delermine (hu wHI directly 
but by means of (hat object referred to iho feeling of pleasure '»- 
or pain {lu] ; wherau they ought first to have searohod for a 
law that woold determine the will d priori and directly, and 
afterwards determine the object io acoordauce with the will). 
Now, whether they placed this object of pleasure, which was 
to iupply the eupreme coneeption of gcodneae, to happiness, in 
perfection, in moral [feeling'^, or in ihe will of God, their 
prindpla in ereiy caae implied heterouomy, and they must' 
inevitably eome upon empirical oondilions of a moml law, dnce 
their object, which was to l>e the imnedimte principle of the 
/will, could not be called good or bod szoept iu its immediate' 
( relation to feeling, which is always empirical. It is only a 
fonual law — that is, one wbith prctcnbes to reaaon nothiDg 
more than the form of its nuiTcrsal legislation as the supreme 
eMidition of its maxims— thai can be a priori a detcilluniBg 



> {tmeakma' Int hu •• Is v "— wHalnly aa «fnr {"Oceslx** f«r 
"OiOU"}; HartfTMtala eorrwU U.] 
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principle of proctical reason. The aiioients avowed thie error 
without coiiQealmeiit by direoting tilL their moral inquLriee to 
the determination of the notion of the fiummum bonum, which 
they intended afterwards to make the determining princiitio of 
'tlio will iu the moral law ; wlieroas it is only far later, when 
the moral law has heeu first ostabtished for iUetf, and shown 
to ha the direct detenuiuiog priuoipio of the will, flat tlua 
object can be presented to the will, whose form is now deter- 
mined Apriori; and this we shall undertake in the Bialeotdo 
of the pure practical reason. The moderne, with whom the 
question of the xumiiiiim boiiutn has gone out of fashion, or at 
least seems to have become a eeeo:idary matter, hide the same 
error under vague expreesions (as in many other oofles). It 
shows it«olf, nevertheless, in their systems, as it always pro- 
duoe» hoteronomy of praotioal reason ; and from IhLa can never 
be derived, a. moral law giving univoraal eommauds. 
L^j.T-J* •'**^ (l86) Now, since thi^ Tiolinis of good and evil, as conse* 
ly^uences of the d prion dutcjinination of the will, imply also 
y>j^ -iC-; ^ puEe {Ujlpticul principle, and therefore a cauaality of pure 
Y^' L 'casouj hanee they do uot originally refer to objects (so aa to 
(J ^.^lA*^ be, for instance, special modes of the synthetic unity of the 
'^ ' ^ roanifold of given intuitions in one oonsfliousness') like the 
p- *'jl -"ipure eonoepta of the understanding or oategoriea of reason in 
P^^y^ its theotctio employment; on the contrar)', they jire&uppose 
Xr Ji^ tliat objects aregiven ; bnt they are all modes (inodi) of a 
4 *" single catesory. namely, that o|__eau»ality, tlie determimng 
^ „■ v^ principle of which consists in the rational eonoeption of o law, 
v^y which as a law of freedom reason gives to itself, thereby h 

y/ C priori proving itself praotioal. However, as the aetions on the 
f^ >/ *-* one side oome under a law which is not a physical law, but 
D law of freedom, and consequently belong to the conduct of 
_-. beings in the world of intelligeuoe, yet on the oilier title as 

■^ event* in the world of eonee thoy belong to phenomena ; henco 

^^K the determinations of a practical reason ore only poesible in 
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' [Fur the meiuiing of this expnsaioii, see the CVififw« of Pun JZenxM, 
truni. by MeiltUJotiu, |>. H2.] 
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reference to tbe latter, and tlierefore in acoordnnce with ttie 
oiitftgories of tho nnderstanding ; not indeed with a view to any 
theoretio emplojmont of it, i.e. so as to Tiring the manifold of 
(sensible) intuition under one oongoiouBaess tl priori; but only 
to subject the manifold of desire* to the unity of oonscioufinoss 
of apraotical reason, giviug it ooramands io tho moral law, i.e. 
to a pure will d priori. 

Thft ga fattmri f» offrefilom — for so we oliooso to call tham in 
oontra-st to thoe€ theoretio catfigories whloh axe categories of 
physical natnre — have an obTioiis advantage ov tT tUp . latter, 
inasmuch os the latter are only forms of thought which desig- 
nate objects in ao indefinite manner by moans of universal 
concepts for eTery potalble intuition ; tho former, on the con- 
trary, r efer to the dat«nmpa^on o£ ■. fiw tltcUw te itl (to which 
indeed no exactly corresponding intuilioilDan.be assigned (l87), 
but which has as its foun Jotiou a puro practical (i pnon' law, 
which is not tho caso with any concept* helouging to the theo- 
retic use of our cognitive faculties) ; henoe, instead of tlio form 
of intuition (space and time), which does not lie in renaon itself, 
but has to be drawn from another source, namely, tlie sensi- 
bility, these being elementary praoticuil concepts have as their 
foundation the formjif a imy icill, which is giyenJit_reason, and 
thoroforo in the thinking faculty itself. From this it happens 
that as all precepts of pure practical reason have to do only 
with the determinatioH of the irill, not with tlie physical condi- 
tions (of practical ability] of the eMCtttivn i^f onctpai-jime, the 
practical n priori priuoiples in relation to the supreme priuoiplo 
of freedom are at once ooguilious, and have not to wait for 
intuitions in order to acquire eiguiGcanoo, and tlmt for this 
rcniarkable reason, because they themselves produce tlie reality 
of tliat to which Ihoy refer (tho intention of the will), which 
Is Dot tlio -j:. : t tLcoitilUial coucepts. Ooly we must be 
car«ful to ob£<;rvu tiiiit these oategoricd only Apply to the prao- 
tical reason ; and thus the}' proceed in order from those which 
are u yet flubject to eensihle conditions und moriilly indeter- 
minate to those which ore free from eonsiblo conditions, and 
detenoined merely by the moral law. 
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(iw) Table of thfi CategorieH of Freedam relatieely ta the 
Notions of Qood and EtH. 

J— uuVntity. 

Suljeative, nocordia^ to moxitus (jiractiral apiniotui uf thu individual]* 

Objective, ai-oonling t<j prinui]ilLui (iirtepjili). 

A priori butli objeotiro and aubjuotive priiioiploii of froedom (^ici). 

practical m\t* of acliim (prteefptivx). 
Proctioal rulca of omittion {^fn-ohibitii-a), 
Fraotioal mJea of excfpti'au {rxceptiva). 

IlI^KBLATION. 
"SttpanonaUty. 

To tha eotutitioii of Ibe person. 
Reciprocal, uf one [Writon to tlio condition of tho others. 

IV.— MODALITV. 

The jiermiUtd and thafirfn'ilJen. 
Ihlty and tho nonlrary in dittij. 
jper/ect and imperfect ilufy. 

^^ ^ {i8s») It will at onoe bo obscrrod that in this tablo freeiloni 
*"^ 19 oonsidered as a aort of oau-^nUty aot subject to ompiric&l pria- 

V>^ iu, ciplee of determination, in regard to aotioiis possiblo by it, wliicli 
^y"^ ^/--iSre plienomeua in the world of sense, and that cousequentlj' it 
. ^ V^i* referredto the categories wbioUoonoera its pbysical possibility, 
•^ >^ whilst yet eaoli category is taken bo univeranlly that tlie deter- 
^r niLuing principle of tliat causality can be plaoed oulfiide tbe 

world t»£ sense in freeJoiu as ii property uf a being in tlio world 
of iutelligeiiica ; and finally the categories of modality introduce 
the trausitiou from practieal principles generally to ttmse of 
morfllity, but only }irubUmaifc<diy. ThtiSQ ean bu ostublialiod 
dogmatkany only by the moral law. 
j\ I add notbiug further heroin explanation of the present 

/ table, since it is intelligible enough of itself. A division of this 
. \^>*^ ■ kind based on principles is very useful in any soienoe, both for 
H the soke of thoroughnees and intelligibility. Thus, for iiistauoa, 

^^^B we know from the preoediug table and its first number wliat we 
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must begin from hi practical iui^iiiries, uomoly, frum the 
maxims wbioli everjfoiie founds on Iiis owu iiicUuatiouB ; tlie 
precepts which hold for a. BjitfcieB of rational Leiiig* so far at 
they agree iu c«rtaia inoUnations ; and fiually the law whioh 
.liolds for nil without regard to their incli nations, Ac In this 
vay we eurvey the whole plan of what lias to be done, every 
quegtioQ of praolioal philosophy that has to be Muwered* and 
also the order that ie to be followed. 



C^ihe Tj/pie e/ the Pure Praciioai JudgmfHf. 

It ia the notions of good and evil that first dttonuino an 
object of lliu will. They themselves, however, (loo] am subject 
to a practical rule of reason, which if it is pure reuaou. duter- 
mines tlie will d prion relatively to its object. Now, whetlter 
an arlion nluL-h is possible to u9 in the world of sense, comes 
under tin* ruU ur not, la a ijuesiion to be decided hy tlie prao- 
tio al Ju3gn ieut. by wbioh >liat i» said in the rule uuivt-rsally 
(in abtlrado) is applied to an notion in coucreto. But sinoo a 
practical rule of pure roasoi^w tAe fir»t plitcr tia praeticy t con- 
oorns thejuuatfiQllfi^.sL_aD ohjoct, and inlJAf .leeond plan as a 
prartieal ruU of p ige reason, implig e_Deeos8i ty ns regarJa the 
existence of tbo action, and tberafoni is a practical law, not a 
physical law dcpeodiug on ampiiioalprlnoiptes ordctermination, 
but a Inv^ol-EFDedom by which the will is to be dotermiaed 
independent ly on anything empirioal (merely by the ooooeption 
of a law and its form), whereas all instanoes that can occur of 
poasiblo actions con only he empirical, that is, beloug to the 
experienoo of physical nature ; beooo, it seems absurd to uxpeot 
to find iu the world of sfum a case which, while aa such it 
depends only on the law of nature, yet admits of the applioation 
to it of a law of freedom, and to which we can apply the super- 
I Morible idea of the morally good which is to be exhibited in it 
to courreto. Thus, the Judgment of the pure practical rc4i8on is 
subject to the aame difficulties as that of the pure thoorotioal 
noson. Tlio latter, bowovor, bad moans at baud of escaping 
from these dJfBcufties, because, in n^ard to the theoretical 
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employment, intoitions woro roguirod to wliioh pwre oonMpts 
of the understanding could b« applied, and suoli intuitions 
(though only of ohjeota o£ the B«tisea) can bo ^von d priori, 
and therefore, oa far as regards tho union, of the m&uifold in 
tiiem, ooiifornung to tbe pure d priori conceptft of tho under- 
atanding as schemaia. On the other hand, the morally good is 
something whose object is supersensible ; for which, thorofore, 
nothing correeponding can he found in any aenaible intuition (lai). 
Judgment depending on laws of puro prautioal reason seoms, 
therefore, to be subject to epooial difficulUei! arising from 
this, that a law of freedom is to ho applied to actions, which 
are events taking place in the world of sensB, and which, so 
far, belong to pliysicnl nafure. 

itit here agaiu is opariud a favourable prospect for tho pure 

r ^^ praotiflal Judgment. Wheu I subsume under npurt practical 

y""'^*^ laio (in action possible to me in the world of soQse, I am not 

y^ *^ooaoerued with the possibility of tho action as au event in the 

Jr j/world of sense. This is a matter that belongs to the decision 




aW '''^ y' reason in its theoretic use according to tlie law of cauBality, 
•^ •f*'^ha8 s. schema in the senfiible intuition. Pbysioal oauaulitj, or 



.which is a pure concept of the underatanding, for whioh reason 



V^' the condition undar which it t&kcs ptnoc, bolonge to the physi- 

\ cnl oono«pts, the schema of which is sketched by transcendental 

I inmgluatiou. Here, however, we have to do, not with the 

■ schema of a case (Tmt occurs according to laws, but witli the 

^^H Bohema dt a law itself [if the word is allowable here), since 



tbe'faot that the will (not the action relatively to its eSect) is 
determined by the law alono without any other principle, oon- 
neots the notion of causality with quite different oonditions 
from tliose wlncli constitute physical cotiuexion. 
y^r «j The physical law being a law to whioh tho objects of »en- 
t^ sible intuition, as suoh, aro subject, must have a &chema corre- 

^>^ eponding to it — that is, a general procedure of the imagination 
r^} (by which it exhibits d pnin to tho senses the puro concept of 
^^ \^ tho understanding which the law dotorminos). But the law of 
^^ freedom (that is, of a caufiality not eubjoot to sonsiblo condi- 

^\f^ tions), and oo nflequently jha ooa QepL-QLUia. imoppditiopaUy 
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good, cannot have niij intuition, nor oonsoquontl; any schema 
8u(i[ilied to it for the purjiose of ila applimtion ia coitcreto. 
CoDsequeutly the moral law has no faculty (laj) but the uodor- 
atandiug to aid Ob appUuiiiiou to phyBival objeota [aot the 
imogiofltioti) ; acd the underetandiDg for the ptirposes of the 
Judgment caa prortde for an idea of the reasoo, not a tcAtma 
of the senfiibilitj, but a law, though only as to its form u law ; 
such a law, howerer, ae con be exliibltod i'm conerefo iu objects 
of tlio son»o6, and thtrvforo a law of uuture. We oan therefore 
^^ nail thia law thw Type of thv moral law. 
i -7^ The rule of the Jiid^-i:iLnt accordiag to laws of pure prao* j\>^ L*!*— 
tioal reason is this : aak jourself whether, it tho action jrou 
propose were to take place by a law of the syslem of nature of 
which you were yourself a pari, you oould regard it as possible 
by ^^ur on-n will. Everyoue does, iu fact, deoido by IbU rulo 
whether actions are inorally good or evil. Thus, jteople say: 
If eveiyoHt' permitted himself to deeeivu, when he thought it to 
his advantage ; or thought himself justtfled in ahortening im 
Hie aa soon as he was thoroughly weary of it ; or looked with 
perfect indifference on the necessity of others; and if you 
belonged to euch on order of things, would you do 90 with 
the osaeut of jour own will I* Now everyone tnows well that 
if he fiooretly allows himself to docoire, it does not follow thai 
everyone else doos to ; or if, unobserved, lie is dustitute of oom- 
puesion, othora would not neooBBorily bo so to him ; hence, this 
cnmpiuiaou of the maxim of hia actions with a uuivoraal lav of 
nature is not the determiuiug prlndplo of his will. Such a law 
is. novertheleM, a ttfpe of the estimation of the maxim ou moral 
principled. If the maxim of the action Is not such as to stand 
I he test oC the form of a universal law of nature, then it is 
morally impoesihle. This is the judgment even of common 
seosa ; for its ordinary judgments, even those of experionoe, 
are always based on the law of nature. It lias it tliorcfore 
always at hand, only that In coses (103) where ttnuaUfy from 
/rtttlom is to bo oritioised, it makes that laie ^Mature only tba 
typo of a late of /rtrdom, because without sometliing which it 
aoold UM as an example in a cue of experience, it could not 
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give tlie law of a pure praotical reason Ua proper iise tn 
praotioe. 

It is therefore allowable to uao tlie ityttem 0/ tho world of 
\ff^ ^ tense as tlie ti/pf of a xiipeineiuibk sj/tieoi q/' thittg*, prorided I 
^„^>^ do not traiifiter to lUe latter the intuitions, and wliat depends 
^ on tliem, but moroly npply to it the/o'wi of law in general (the 
notion of which ocoutb oven in tho [commonoBt]' iiso of roaBon, 
but cnnnot bo doftnltcly known A priori for nny other purpose 
than tho pure practical use of roa&on) ; for lawSj oa such, ore 
r^ Jf BO far identical, no matter from what they derive thoil" deter- 

W*^ mining: principlea. 

■ - Further, since of all the supersensible absolutely nothing 
Ri^'t»|v [ij inowuj except freedom (through the moral law), and tliia 
I «tr^ °Q^y ^o ^'^'' **■ '^ ''^ iuEcporably implied tn that law, and mnre- 
A "y}^ .'^over alt supersonRible objoots to which reason might lead us^ 

" C'T following tho guidaaco of Ihot law, have still no reality for us, 

|(r ^^ except for the purpose of that law, and for the use of niero 

r ^ ^yi^ ■practical roaaon ; aud as Reason is authorized and oven oom- 

J'-'' ^pelled to use phyBicttl nature (in its puro form as an objiiot 

\' >*% of Ihe understanding) as tliw type of Lho Judgmnut; hence,*" ^ 

^rr ^T the present remark will serve to guard against reukouing 

^^V^ \. anion gsl. coiirniits tlieniaelvea that whi<>h belongs only to the 

f .r j iifpic of coiK-'BpU, This, namely, as a typio of tho Judgment, 

■ >y^* guards against the aupiricUm of piaotioal reaiton, -whioh founds 
Wr the prnotioal uoiro'ns of gbod and evil merely on exparieuoed 
I eonsetiupnces (eo ealted happiuess). No doubt happineas and 
^^^ the infinite advantages which would result from a will d&t«r- 
^^B mined by self-love, if this will at the some time erected itself 
^^^1 into a universal law of nature (lll'l}, may certainly serve as a 
^^H perfectly suitable typo for tho morally Q-ood, but it is not iden- 
^^H ticat with it. Tho same typie guards also against the myiticmn 
^^P of practical reosoE, whioh turns what served only as a sijmM 
^^^ into a flcAcwc*, that is, proposes to provide for tho moral concepts 
" actual intuitions, whioh, however, are not aeneible (intuitions of 

an invisible Kingdom of God), and thus plunges Into the tran- 



[' Ado|itiug ]lartcn»tc!n'»ooiijc(Sli£ii« " gcnwinate," for " reinstfl," "purest.'*'] 
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soendent. What is befitting the use of the moral oonoepta is onlj 
the raticnali*t» of the Judgment, which takoB from the wnsible 
system of naturo only what t>ure reftson can alao conceiro of 
it«eir, that ia, conformity to law, and tronafors into the supttr- 
sensible nothing but what can oonrersely bo ootoally exhihitod 
by notions in the world of sense according to the formal rulo of 
a law of nature. Howeror, the caution against empiricuim uf 
practical reason is much more important ; for* mysticUiA is qoite 
reooncilable with the purity and sublimity of tlie moral law, 
and, besides, it is not very uaturol or agreoabte to oommoo 
habitji of thought to straiu one's imagination to supersensible 
intuitions ; and henoo the danger on this side is not so general. 
Empiricism, on the contrary, outs up at tlie roots the m orality 
of intentions i[iu which, and not in actions only, oonaists the htgli 
worth that men can and ought to give to themflolves), and sub- 
stitutes for duty something 'juitp different, namely, an ompiri- 
eal ilftOTesi, witii whjcli the inuliuatious gonerally are seorotly 
leagued j_ and empiricism, moreover, being on this aoconnP^ 
allied with all the inclinations whioh [no matter what fwhioit 
thoy put on) degrade humanity when they are raised to the 
dignity of a supreme praoLioal printnple ; and as these novsr- 
tb^ess are so favourable to everyone's feelings, it is for that 
reason much more dangerous than mysticism, which can ne?er 
constitute a tasting condition of any great number of persons. 



[■ B«ad " ireil" witk HortenKtcia. not "womtt.''] 
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What ls eitReiitial in the moral wortli of actions ia that the 
moral law nhouUl direct ly detenHwe Ihe mU. If the determiiiatioii 
of the will talcps ^ilaoe iu conformity iiideeil tu the moral law, 
but ouly hy moans of n feeliug, uo mattor of what kind, whloh 
has to ie presupposed in ortler that llu> law may bu sufGoieut tu 
detenuLue th« will, and therefore uot/dc Ihe ntd-e uj' (he law, 
then thv aoliou will posse&s kjfalUy but not nioralify. Now, if 
we understand by i pcfifp [or 8/)cih</] {elafer am'ini) thti subjeo- 
tive ground of dct«Tmination of the will of a bcfing whose 
Reason does not uocesearily oouform to the ohjoctivo law, by 
virtue of its own natiiro, then it will follow, lirat, tltat no 
motives^an be attributed to the Divine will, mid that tho 
motivea of tho human will [aa well aa (hat of ©very created 
rationaL being) can never bo anything &I&0 than the moral law, 
and consoquflntly that tho objeetivo priiioiple of dotefminatioo 
mast always and alone be r\so tho subjoctiroly sufllclont doter- 
miuiag principlo of tho aotion (los), if this is not moroly to fulfil 
tlie letter of tho law, without ooutainiog its tpirit.' 

Siuco, then, fur tho purpose of giviug Iho moral law iuflueuoo 
over tho will, we must not seek for any othci' motives that 
might onabl« us to dispense with the motive of the law itself, 
because that woidd produce mere hypocrisy, without cousist- 
eiioy ; and it ia even danijcroitu to allow other motives (for 
instance, that of interest) oven to oo-operato alotijf with the 
moral law; hence nothing ia left us hut to detenuine carefully 



' We maj wy of every action thnt ootfonoa to llie law, but ia not done 
for the silks of the law, tkut it U moTally good in the ItUtft uot in the *pirit 
(lli« Intentioa}. 
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ID what way the moral law beoomos a motire, and wliat effect 
this has upon the faculty oE demr«. For as to the q^uestion how 
a law oaD be directly and of itsoU , a dotennining principle of 
the will (wIiTclT^iF'tliB essence of morality], this is, for humaD 
raasoD, au lueoluttle pn>1)]ein and identical with the questioo : 
how a free will Is pOEsible. Tlierefore what we Imve to show 
Id priori lEy not why the moral law iu itself eupplise a motive, 
but what offect it, as such, produoes (or, more correctly speaking, 
miut produce) ou the tuind. 

Th9 enratial point in overy dotermination of the will by 
the moral law ib that boiiig a froo will it is dot'Ormiued simply 
by tluLmotal law, not only without the co-opcratiou of sonuble 
impalaes, but even lo the rejfotiou of all snoh, oud to the 
oheckiiig of all iiicliuatioiiB bo far as they might be opposed to 
that law. Sa far, th«n, the effect of the moml hiw as a motire 
ifl only negative, and this motivo cau bo known d prion to bo 
sacb. For all iuoliiiatiou and every sensible impulse is founded 
on feeling, aad the negatiro effect (197) produced on foflling (by 
the check on the inclinations) is itself fc«ling; consLH^uenUy* 
we oan mie a prioti that the moral law, an a determining prin- 
ciple of tile will, must by thwarting all our iiiolinations pmdaoe 
a feeling whieh may be celled pain ; and in this we hare tho 
first, , perhaps tlie only instauce, iu which we are able from 
d priori oonsideratioiis to determine tlie relaliou of a cognition 
(in thia case of pure practical rea&oii) to the feeling of pleasure 
or displeasure. All t)ie inoUnatious together (which can be 
reduced to a tolerable system, in which ease their satisfaction 
ts CAlled happiness) constitute s^^-rt^rd {K^^ipt\»mHs). Thta is 
either the self-lore that oouaists in on excesdve fondness for 
onesoU (phiiautia), or sati&faotion with oneself {orfOf/aHtia). 
The fonner U called particularly teiJis^Mett ; the Utter tel/- 
etmeeU. Pure practical reason only cAeeks selfitdincsa, lookiog 
oil it as natural and active in us even prior to tho moral law, eo 
far OB lo limit itjo llie coudlliou of agreomout with this law, 
and thou it ia calied. rational wif'iotr. But self-coucoit Keason 
*li-iitea itoKn altogoUior, since all olaima to self-esteem whloh 
preoede agreemeot with the moral law ore rain aad unjusti- 
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fiable, for the certainty of a sUite of mitid that ooinoidas with 
this law ia the fiiat conditiou of porKoiinl worth (as we shall 
preBently ehow more olearly), nnd prior to this ooiiformity any 
preteiisiuu to worth, is false and unUwfuL Now tho propennity 
to 8*H-estteiu is one of the inclinatious which tho moral law 
chockg, iDasmuoh ns that esteem rests only on morality. There- 
fore the moral law breaka down Belf-oonceit But as thie taw 
is somcthiDg positive in itself, namely, the Form of an intol* 
leetual causality, that is, of freedom, it must be an object of 
reepeot ; for by opposing tlio subjentive antagonUm of tlto in- 
din&lioDS (19a) it iceirkam self-oonoeit ; and siuto it oven breahe 
doieiif that iH, humiliates titis eonctnt, it w uu object of the 
higlieat respeot, and consequently is tho fouudaliou of a poBitivo 
feeling which ia not of empiriwil origin, but is known d pitori. 
Tliciefore respect for the moral law is a feeling wliioh is pro- 
duced by an iutellectual causo, and this feeling is tbe only one 
that WA know quite d pt-iori, and the necessity of which we can 
peroeive. 

In the preaoding chapter we havo seen that everything that 

presents itself r» an object of tho will prior to tho moral law i* 

\jt^ by that law itself, which is the supromo condition of prnctiflal 

j-^ ij-*>eason, esfiluded from tho detf-imining priuniplos of the will 

r/OV*" ijjhieh we liavo called tho uncouditioually good ; aud that the 

■^» -f^niore practical form which ooneists in the adaptation of the 

»]n&ziiUH to uuivei'sol legislation Gret deti-riniuea what is good In 
itaelf ntid absolutely, and is tlio basis of tlie maxims of a pure 
will, which alone is good in everj- respect. However, we find 
that our nature as sensible beings is such that the matter of 
desire (objects of inclination, whetlior of hope or fear) first 
presents itself to ns ; and our pathologically affected self, 
although it is in its maxims quite unfit for universal legistation, 
yet, just as if it constituted our entire self, strives to put its 
pretanMons forward first, and to have them acknowledged as the 
firet and original. This propensity to make ourselves in the 
fiubjeotivo determining principles of our choice sorve as the 
fc objective determining principle of the will grnerally may be 
^,jMI' called «tit-hv e j and if this protends to be legislative as an 
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UDwnditioaftl praotioal piiooiple it toRy bo called nflf-conceii. 
Now tbo moral lair, wluch atouo u truly objootiro (namely, in 
•roiy roepoot], «atiroly oxcludos tlie iunuoaco of solf-Iore on 
tlio Buprcmo praetionl priuciiilo. auJ indeGniU'ly checks tbeeclf- 
conceil that proscrilios tlia subjeotlyeoondiliousof tlio former as 
liiwB (iD9J. Now wliatover chocks our et-lf-couceit lu our own 
judgmont humiliates; tliereror© the moral law inevitably 
humhIe«_«Tery manwhen he compares with it the pliysioal 
pro£ien8itie3_QLhis nature. TRlit, the idea of wh ich &» a dd er- 
m iniftg principle o /oar w Hi hum ble s m in < ^nr Bolf-ftm^i^^fflynMii, 
awakes rnpeet for it«Blf, wTfag m |t i^ ^t ffaH p""'*''"^ ^ri^A a 
determining pnooiple. Therefore the moral law is ovon iob* 
jeotiveTy * cauBo of respeot. Now einoe everything that ontors 
into self-love helongH to inoHnation, and all inclination rests on 
feelings, and C'onsiK[ueDlly whatever olieoks all th» feelings 
together in self-love lias necessarily, by this verj' oinntmstance, 
an influence on feeling; henoe we oompreheiid how it is pOR- 
eible to perceive d prion that the moral law can produce an 
effect on feolmg, in that it exc-lude« the inoliniLtioiu and the 
propensity to make them the supremo practical oondition, i.e. 
self-love, from all partioipation in the supreme legislation. 
This effect is on OTie side merely t utfottFe. b a t "" th a other side, 
relativel y to Uie icegtiiotipg prinriplft nf piiiw prnMiratl reason, it 
is jmittpt. No spedal kind of feeling need be aaeumed for this 
under the name of a practical or moral feeling as antecedent to 
the moral law, and serving as itit foundation. 

The negative efTeet on fut-Ung (uupli^aHaotnesA) is patho- 
[offiralj jiko every influenra on feeling, and like evHry feeling 
generally. Bat as an eOeot uf the conseiousuees of the moral 
law, and conseqnenLly in relation to a supersensible oause, 
namely, the subject of pure practical reason whioh is the 
supreme lawgiver, this feeling of a rational being affected by 
inclinations is called h umiliation (intellectual Belf-deprema tiop) ; 
but with referenoo to the positive eouroe of tlus banuliatioo, the 
law, it is raapeot fo r it Thoro is indeed do feeling for this 
law (loo) ; but inaunuob as it romovois the resistance out of the 
way, thia removal of an obstacle is, in the judgment of reasoD 
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eeteerocd eqiiivalcnl to positive help to Hb causality. There- 
fore this feeling may also he palled a feeling of respect tor th»l 
moral law, and for both reasons together o moral fccUng. 
^^,^U^ 'While the moral law, therefore, is ft formal delerraiaing 
J- principle of notion hy practical pure reason, and is moreoTor a 
\\j*^ material though only ohjootire determining principle of the 

y/."*^ - ohjeeta of action as called good and evil, it is also a Buhjeptive 
l''^ tiJ^ detennining principle, that is, a motive to this action, iaosmuch 
^fj' jr-^ S^ ^t has infltienco on tlie morality of the suhjeot, and produces 
y^ 1^0 feeling conduoive to the influenoe of the law on the wiU. 
^^r^ f>'''Therejs hero in the subject no antfcfdcnt feeling tending to 
t ^ f morality. For this is impoesiWe, since eyery feeling is eeueible, 
p*^ „ '^'^ and the motive of moral intention must be free from all eensihle 
\r^ t^ \ conditions- On the contrary, while the sensible feeling which is 
fT^ jS fit tti© loltom of all our inolinations is the condition of that im- 
J^preaeion which we call respect, the cause that determines it lies 
in tliB pure practical reason; and this impressiou therefore, ou 
account of its origin, roust he called, not a pathologicul, hut a 
yr , r* ^'■'"^'•™'' *:!fei-f. For by the fact that the concept ion of the 
'^ y^ ,moTalJa_w depriv es ae lf-love of its influence, and SRlf-cmtoeit of 
}f^ ^^ its altiisioii, it lessens the ohslaote to pure practioal reason, and 
f prodiiCBB the oonceptioQ o£ the superiority of it* objeuLive law 

to the impulses of the sensibility ; and thuit, hy removing th» 
^>^ counterpoise, it gives relatively greater weigiit to the law in tho 
fci-^j^'*^ Ui'^udgment of reason {in the case of n will affected by the afore- 
'** said impiilsea), Tlius the respect for the law is not a moLlv© 
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\^ to moralityjmt » morality Itself siiTjjeotin-'ly cnnsiderod as a 
j*'''^^^- <'*^motivej Inasmnoh as pure practical reason ('JOI), by rejecting all 
ix-^ tb© rival preteusionB of aelf-love, gives authority to the law 
■which now alone has influence. Now it is to be observed that 
as respect ie au i.fi'i^iJ "n f.'ilinp-, iiml tlifri^fnrc on the seDsi- 
bilityr^ a ratioiiul i><^aig, iL jJiusupt^utiub tlii-i isvittuUlity, and. 
therefore also the finitcness of sucli beiuge on whom tiie moral 
law imposes rospecl ; and that respect for the hw cunnut be 
attributed to a supreme being, or to any b<.-iiig free from 
eensibitity, in whom, therefore, this sensibility uLnuot be 
obstacle to practical reason. 
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This feeling [sentiment] (which wo call the moral feeling) 
is therefore produced simply hy rcnfion. It docs not serve for 
the eetim&tiou of actions nor for the foundation of the objeotivd 
moral law itself, hut merely as a Biotive to make this of iUelf a 
maxim. But what name could ve more suitahly apply to this 
singular feeling which cannot he compared to ony pnthologicul 
foeling P It ie of such a peculiar kind that it seems to be at the 
disposal of reason only, and that pure practical reason. 

Jifsfif ct app lies always U» persons only — not to things. The 
latter may arouso inclination, and if they are animals (e-t/. 
bonea, dc^s, £o.), even fore or /t^r, like the sea, a Tolcauo, a 
beut of prey ; hut never respect. Something that comes near«r 
to this feeling is admiration, and this, as an afTevtion, astoniflh* 
mont^ ean apply to things also, e.g. lofty mountains, the mag- 
nitude, numhor, and distaneo of the heavenly bodies, the 
strength and swiftness of many animals, &c. But all this is 
not respect. A man also may he an object to me of love, fear, 
or admiration, even to astonishment, and yet not b© an object 
of TOSp«ct. Hifl jocose humour, hia courage and strength, hifl 
power from Ihe rank he hoA amongst others [toi], may inspire 
me with sentimeut« of this kind, hut still iiiuor respoot for him 
is wanting. Fontenelk says, "I how boforo a great man, but 
I my mind does not bow." I would add , before an humble 
plain man, in whom I pwoeiTe upri ghtness of character in n 

hipbftr tlwgi^ tlntq \ ittn niwi«i;.^ffm pf in myat.lF, jutf iUlHli ho\ca 

whether I ohoOM it or not* and though I hear my head aever 
so high that ha-inay-not-fofgat my a u pa r ior rank. Why is 
thisf Because his example oxhibits to me a law that liumbIeK 
my self-oonceit when I oumpare it with my conduct : a law, 
the frartitabittty of obedienoe to wliich I see proved by fact 
before my eyes. Now, I may even be oonseious of a Uk« degrf«» 
(if uprightDHi, and yet the respect remains. For since in man 
all goml is defective, the taw made TtMble by an example still 
humbles my prido, my etaadard being furnish^ by a man 
who«e imi>«rftiction8, whatever tliey may bo, ant not known to 
mo as my own arc, aud who tharofor* appears to mo in a more 
favourablo light, /ffjw^f ia a f*.*-i* ~^iinli irif nniin* refuse/ 
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tto^erit«.vhfitliar we will or not; wo may iatiood outwardly 
Witbliold itf but WQ ofumot bolp f6eliQg.It,i{ivmr(11y. 
/■ B««poct is «o ./5»i' /»■(»» being a feeling of ploasiiro thai we 
nnly reluctantly giro w&y to it ng rogards a man. Wo try to 
And out sometliiug t)mt tnny lighten the burden of it, soine 
/ lault to compoDsato us for tlio htimitiatioQ vbloU such an ex- 
ampld oauMs. Ereu the dead are not always socuro from this 
oritioiam, espeoi»lly if their example appears inimitnlile. Even 
the moral law itself In its Wcmri majeiifij in e]tpo!<eii to this 
endearoiir to save oneself from yielJJog it respect (nu). Oab 
it be thonght that it is for any other reason that we are m 
n-ady to reduce it to the level of our ramillBrinoIinalion.or tliat 
it ii for any other reason that we all take mioh trouble to make it 
out to be the oboeen precept of oiir own interest well iuid4>n<tood, 
but tbnt wo want to be free from the dntermnt rt^Rpoot which 
•hows lu our own unworlhineaa with niich severity P Neverthe- 
Ins, on the otfaer hand, so Httk is there pain in it that if onoe 
ouo bos laid aside self-ooQoeit and allowed practical influence to 
that reep(.'c(, he cau never be satisfied with coutompltitiiig the 
majesty of this law, and the soiil believes itself elevated in pro- 
portion OS it sees the holy law elevated above it and its frail 
nature. No doubt great talants and nctivity proportioned to 
tliem may alio occtwion respect or an analogous feeling. It is 
Teij proper to yield it to Iheni, and then it apponrs ns if tbis 
■entiraent were (he Mme thing ns ndmiratinn. I)nt if we look 
otoBer we nbatl obficrve timt it is nlwnyii nnonrtnin how much of 
tlie ability is dne to native talent, and bow miieh to diligenoe 
in cultivating it. R«a«on roprooonts it to us as probably the 
fruit of cultivation, and therefore as meritorious, and this 
notably niducvs our eclf-uuiiceit, and either caste a reproach on 
Utt or urges us to follow such an exantple in theway tbalissuit- 
able to us. This respect then wliioli we tthow to nucb a peraott 
(properly speaking, to the law that hie csample fxhibitaj is not 
mere admiration ; and this is oonArnied also by the fact, that 
when the common run of admirerH think they have learned 
from any sonrce the badness of such a man's oliamoter (for 
instance Voltaire's) they give up all ro»£)eot for him ; whereas 
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lliu (mo scUnUr Htill foolii il at least with regard to his 
tnlcDlE, WcutiBu he 18 biiiiBL'lf engaged in a busiuoss and a 
rocatioD (2Di) wIiioK make imitation of suoh a mau iu some 
degree a law. 

B«8peot for the moral law Is therefore tlie only and the 
undoubted moral motiT«, and this feeling Is direoted to no 
■object, except on the ground of this law. The moral law firat 
determines the will objectively and directly in the judgment of 
r«asou ; aud freedum, whoite camuLlity can be iletenuiued only 
by the law, ooneists just in lliis, that it restriotB all iocUtiationB, 
and coRsotjuontly Rolf-ceteom, by the conditioQ of obodianoe to 
its pure law. This r«strictiou now bns an effect on feoling, and 
jirodiioeg the impregsion of displeasure which can be known d 
jiiHori from tlio moral law. Since it is so far only a Mt/aHe^- 
effect which, arising from the iufluenooof pure prnotioal reason, 
cHeclia the activity of I he subject, tto far as it is determined by 
iiiolinstioiis, and heacc checks theopinioa of his persoual worth 
{which, in the absence of agreement with the moral law, is 
leduoed to nothing) ; lieuoe, tlie «iIeot of this law on fe&Ung 
16 merely humiliation. Weoau, thererore, perceire thisii^iridri, 
but cannot know by it the force of the pure practical law as a 
motive, but only the roGistanco to motires of the sensibility. 
But since the same law is objectively, tlmt in, in the conception 
of pure reason, an iniiuediate principle of delermination of the 
will, and coiiscquuntly this humiliation takes plaue only rela- 
tively to the purity of the law ; hence, the luweriiig of the pre- 
tensions of moral soU'Mteem, that is, buuiiliatiou on tbe wusible 
vide, is au elevation of the moral, i.e. praotioal, eetaem for the 
law itself on the intellectual side; in a word, it is respect for 
the law, and therefore, as ita oause is intetleotual, a {Huitive 
feeling which oan be known a priori. For whatever diminislies 
tJiaobfttaela to an activity, furthers this activity it«olf (soo). 
Mow the reoognition of the moral law is the coasciousnoes of 
an activity of practical reason from objootire prinoiplos, which 
only fails to reveal its effect iu aotions betause subjective 
( I pathological j oausee binder it. Kespect for the moral law 
then must bo regarded as a positive, ihougU indirect effect of 
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it on feoling, inoGinuob as tUis respect^ weakens the impedlDg 

influenco of LacUnations by Immiliftltug wlf-esteem ; and lieuo* ' 

also at a subjeotivo prlnciplo of notivitj, that is, as a motipe to 

obedience to the law, and as a prlnciplo of tUo maxiniB of a life 

oonformable to it. l>om tho notion of a niotira aris&s thaf of 

an intei-al, which can novcr bo attributed to any being uuIom 

it possesses reu«uu, and which eigniQ^s u matice of the will in bo 

far as it is conc«iv«d by tho rt-ason. Siiieo in a morally gooil 

MfjJ^i^^ the law itaolf must be the motive, Ihe tiiorai intfrest ie i^ 

uv^^ li pure interest of practical reason alone, iudepcudent on Bonse. 

\,,>'^ On the notion of an interest is baaed that of a niajini. Thie, 

^_y^^\.j^ . ihereiore, is morally good only in case it rosts simply on tbu 

■ *^ interest taken in obedience to the law. All three notious, Uow- 
>. ,i^*"ever, that ot a mofkf, f<f nn t'lifivP'Lf, nnd nf a tinwitii, oaa ba 

^iy'\i,--j ap ulieiTTinly r6"fllTlt& bt-i ngs. For tliey nil suppose a liiaita- 

*' I' ^J^ tiou of Lho uatuto of tLo being, in lliat the Biibjeotivo charaoter 

r*^^ ^ of hiB choice does not of itself agree with the objoclire law of 

^ j< a practical reason ; they stipposo that the being requires to be 

^'^p/^^y.^'itupellod to action by pomething, because an iiiteninl obstacle 

ttt'o^ opposes itself. TiiergfoHJ thcy-wwHwt La applied Jo tjie Divine 

^ will. " 

1^ There is BonietbiiigBo piiigular in llio uubonnded esteem for 
1 y^*^ the pure moral law, apart from all adrantagu, tm it is presented 

[''^"v-^ for our obedience by practical reason, the voice of which makea 
\V y^ J^}^ ^^^ boldest sinner tremble, anil compels liim to bide him- 
^^Z L,/^'*\^lf from it (20fl), that we cannot wonder if we find this indiienctf 
• V"''^J' 0^ ^ mere intelleolual idea on the feelings quite inoomprebeu- 
'^ JIf ^^ sible to speculative reason, and have to be satisfied with seeing 
»^ ^r^ BO much of this d priori, that bucIi a feeling is inseparably con- 
B f»^ x**! neofed with the conoeption of Hi^ moral law in every finite 
W -^ y rational being. If this feeling ef respoot were pathological, 

■ ^^ J^ and therefore were a feeling of pleasiira based on the inner 
Pr ,jj*" .^ ««n«f, it would he in vain tu try to disoover a oonnesion of it 
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'["Joner," in iCascnliranz'B text is an error. W* muat read either 
"jene," "this respett," or •' jeae*," *' tlib fwUag." Hart^ustcln adoiit* 
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witU any idea d priori. Cut [it'j u a tetiliiig that applioa 
merely to vbat is prsctical* and depeoda on the coiiciyptioa of 
a law, simply as to its form, not on aocount of any objoct:, aud 
thenfoTO cannot be reckoned either as pleasuro or pain, and yet 
produees an infrrrtt in obedience to the law, which wo call the 
moral tjsiejvit, just as the capacity of taking such an interest in 
the law (or respect for tlie moral law itself) is properly the moral 
JfeUnt) [or xentimenf]. 

The oQnsoIou sni'BBof a/rff 8uTiiiiifl«on ttLihajnIl tO-tbe law, 
yet combined with au iuevitable tionetraiat put upon till inall* ' 
nations, though only by our own reason, is re spect for the law. 
The law that demanda this respoot and inspires it is olearly no 
other than the moral (for no other precludes all inoIinationH 
from exoroising any direct influence on the will). An action 
which is objectively practicol according to thislaw^to thooxclu. 
sion of orcry determining prinoiplo of inolination, ts r/H/y.apd 
this by ressoQ of that exolusioa includes in its ooncopt prao- 
tioal ffbliggUoH, tliat is, a determi nation to aotioas, however 
rfluctanlly they may be done. The fc-«Iing that arises from 
the oou&ciou5u«83 of this obligation ia not pathological, as 
wonld be a feeling produced by an object of the senses, but 
practical onlj^ tha t is, it is made possible fay a preceding (207) 
(nbjeotire} determination of the will and a causality of the 
reason. As lubminu'on to the law, ilierefore, that is, oa a com* 
mand (announcing conttlraint for the senaihly afTfctod subject), 
it contains in it no pleasure, but ou the contrary, »o far, pain 
in the action. On the othwr hand, however, as this consiniint 
is exoroised meraly by the legislation of our own reason, it also 
oontnins something elerating, and (his snbjectivg effeet Oft fa» l- 
i^g^ inasmuch as pure practical reason is the solo oanse of it, 
may he oallod )iaJJu&..£aKpa>^ Mcif-ajxprohatioti, since we reeog- 
nize ouisclvea as determined thereto solely hy the law without 
any interest, and are now oousuious of a quite dtfTcront interest 
subjectively produced thereby, and which is purely praetioal and 
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■ [Tho origitul ssntoaee u ia«omplct«. 
wonu tbe ijaplest vaj>] 



I hare completed it in what 
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free ; and oui- faliiiig thiii interest in an aotiun of duty is not 
euggeeted by any inoliuntLon, but is comnmnded and actually 
trouglit aliout by roasan tlirougti the piavtiiMil law ; wbenoo 
this feeling obtaitin a special name, that of reapeot. 
.^j«^^.-^-k-Tlio notion of duty, therefoT©, requires io the action, ohjec- 
■T^,,-*~)f iioetii, agrei-uifut with tlie law, and, subjeotively in its maxim, 
'^^lirvw- that resjjecl Itn- fhu law eliall be the solo mod© in whioh the 
"^ ..^ '-"'^ wU] is detfiwiDed Uiereby. And on tliia rests the distinction 
^^ '-''^^/^''CetwBeu tlif oouBoiaiisnesn of liavitig aoted aiicordint/ to duiy and 
jg-''*^^ #^ YtoM rf't'^i'. that is, from respect for tlio law. The former (kga- 



^ ^--f^l't^) is possible even if inolinatioiis have boon the determining 
1*1^ '*'^ -Jt' principles of the will; but the latter (maralHy), moriil worth, 
^^j/^ win be placed only in this, that the netiou ift done from duty, 
A that is, niniply ioj tlie sake of the law.' 

(2081 It ia of the greatest imporlanc© to attend with tbo 
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^/"^ utmoet exiuitiiesB in all moral judgtneiite to ihe Kuhjeutive 

"'kr*^" principle of all maxiniB, that al l tha nmrnJity of aotions may 

''u^ bo plftoed ill tllft-IieoeB Bity of a otiiiy/n^rn di\ig ami from reapeut 

A J^^ for tbo law, not from love and inolinatiou for that wliioli tlio 

v^-^ . ^t S'otioiiis ttj« to proddoo. For mcu and all created rntional beings 

•^ ^/*^ 'J moral ueeessity isoonetioint, that is obligation, and every aotion 

\^ V^, baaed on it is to be oouoeived Q8 a duty, not as o proceeding 

* iT vreTioiisly pleasing, or likely to be pleasing to us of our own 

Vi^ «-> ^fcfioord.' As if indeed wo could over bring it about that with- 

,^j^ y-*^ut reapeot for tha low, which implies fear, or at loaat appro- 

heDuon of trnnsgresaion, we of ourselves, like the independent 

Deity, could ever oomo into posscBsion of holiness of will by the 

ooinoidenoe of our will with the pure moral law becoming as it 

wore part of our nature, never to ho shaken (in whioh cose the 

< If w« examine aoouratelj? the nation of reipeot for perBona as it baa 
been nirundv Inid down, wo Bboll pcrcuivc that it always rcjib on tlio oan- 
KcinusntuB of a dutj* which on exnmpk shaws h», and thftt ro-sipwit theroront 
OBii never hare unj- hut amoral grouDd, and thut It U very gixxl und nveu. 
in a pnyehological rH>int ttX viftw, Tery uni^fiil for the luowludKU wf muukiud, 
>tlint wlicneTcr we dbg Ibis expreiaion w« vhuuld ntUintl to this tdoret nnd 1 
/marvelloua, yet eftoD recurring, regard which men ia tlicJr judsmeut pay tn < 
the morat law. 
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law would cease to be a oommand for us, as we could nover I>e 
tempted to be untrue to it). 

The moral law in in fact for the will of a perfeot boing a 9>i/<- 
la g of hoUp ess, but tor the will o£ every finit« rational being a ^..^^ 7 
law of duty, of moral oonstraiot. and of the determiuation of it» u*-!-*'^ ' 
actions hy rf*j>(ct for this taw and rovorenoe for its duty. No 
othor flubjpctiro principle must bo a^umed as a motive, else 
wfailo tbo action might ohanoo to bo such as the law preecribee, 
jot as it does not procood from duty, tlie intention, which is 
the thing properly in question in this Iogi»lation, is not moral. 

(3M) It is a very beautiful thing to do good to men from . 
jlovo to them and from sympathetic good will, or to bejustfrom/ 
' love of order ; but tliis is not yet tho true moral maxim of our 
conduct which is suitable to our position amongst rational beings 
M titeN. when wo proteud with fanciful pride to set ourselves 
above tlm thought of duty, liko volunti'ors, and, as if we were _ j,^— '^i 
iodependeut on the votiimsud, to want to do of our own good 1 

pleasure what we tliiult wo need no oommand to do. TVe stand ti-*^ 
under a duciplinf of retmou, and iii all our maxims must not •'T*"'''''! 
forget our subjection to it, nor withdraw anythiug therefrom, 
or by au egotistic preeomption diminish aught of the authority 
of the law (although our own reason gives it) so as to set thu 
determining principle of our will, even tbongh the law be con- 
formed, to, anywhere else but lu the law itself and in respect 
for this law. Duty and obligation are the onb' oafflM that we 
must give to our reUtion to the m onil law. SVe are indeedl 
legislative members of a moral kingdom reudored possible by) 
Ifreedom, and presnnted to us by reason as an object of respeot 'J 
[but yet we are subjects in it, not tho sovon>ign, and to mistake 
pnr inferior position as creatures and presuiiiptuounly to reject 
fthe aathoiity uf tho moral law ia almdy tu revolt from it inj 
/spirit, even though the letter of it is fulfilled. 

With this agrees very well the possibility of such a com- 
mand as : Lott Qod aboc* erer j/thtug, and (% nfighhoar _as ll>y- 
tflf.^ For as a oommand it requires rospeot for a law (310) 

'-r — ■ 

' < Thi» law i« ia rtrihing oootra«t «r{Ui tlw pria«tpl« of private luippiiicftt 
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which commands lovo and dooe not Iobto it to our own ar- 
liitrorj- choioo to moko this oiu* ptiuoiplc. liOve to God, 
howorer, cousidorod as an incUnation [pathological lovu), is 
iropomUo, for ho la not an object of the euDees. The same 
nITectioii towards men is possibls no doubt, but caianot be com- 
iiiaoded, for it is not in the power of anj man to lovo ntiyone 
at conimnQd ; therefore it iB only jiracticai love that is iDcaut in 
that pith of nil laws. To love Ood meatifi, in this sense, to like 
to do Hie commaudiuenfs; to love one's neighbour lueaus to 
like to practise nil duties towards Him. But tlie comn^acd that 
mnkes this a rule cauuot coniuiaud us lafiave this disposition in 
actions ooiifonued to duty, but ouly to endeavour after It. For 
B oommaud to liku to do a thJug !» iu ilkulf fuiitrailiotory, 
beoftose if we alrondy know of ourselves what we are bound 
to do, and if further wo are consoious of liking to do it, a oom- 
mand would bo quito needless; and if we do it not willingly, 
but only out of roepect for the law, a command that makos this 
respect th* motive of our maxim would directly counteract tha 
disposition cororannded. That law of all laws, tiierefore, Hko 
nil tho moral precepts of tbo Gospel, dxhibitsthe moral difipositton 
ill all its perfection, in whioh, viewed as an Ideal of holiuess, 
it is not attaiuallo by any creature, but yet is the pattern 
whioh we should strive to approach, and iu an uninterrupted 
but iufioito progress beoome liko to. In facti^ a rational 
creature could ever reach this point, that ho thorougjiTj likes 
to do all moral laws, this would mvoM that thvrc duos not exist 
in bim even tlio~[iOBBibLlitj of a desire that would tempt him 
to deviafe~~Erom them ; for tooveroome such & dosire always 
costs tbe subjeot som.8 sacrifice, and tlierofore requires self- 
oorapulsion, thjit is, iuward constraint to something thjit one 
does not quite like to do : and no oreatuie can ever reaeli this 
stage of moral disposition (su). For, being a croature, and 
therefore always dependent with respect to what lie requires 



'fvbi«li aomu iaak« the suptemo prinoipU of morality, Thi* wonld !» ex- 1 
jpriHCd ttinn • X-^stjhjfttl/ abovt waryihinji, and Qoil nad t\</ ntiyhbour /vr J 
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for complete aatisfa«tioii, }i« oao never lio quite free fnim 
desires and iuolittAtious, aud as these rest on physical causes, 
they can never of themselves ooiucide with the moral law,' the 
sources of which are quite different ; and therefore.the^- make it 
neceiasaiy to found the mental disposition of one's maxiniH on 
moral obligation, not ou ready inclination, but ou respect, 
"whiotydemttfuta obedience to the law, even though oae may 
not like u ; not on love, which apprehends no inward reluc- 
tance of the wilt towards the lav. Nerortheless, tlm latter, 
namely, love to the law (which would then ooase to be a eont- 
rnand, and then morality', whicih would have passed eubjeotirely 
into holines*, would ooose to bo tirtw), must be the constant 
though unnttninnblo goal of hie endeevoun. For in the ease 
of what we highly oetcum, but yet (on account of the coneoioue- 
nessof our weukoMs} dr«td, the increased Facility »F eatisfyingit 
ehanges thv muat ruvonint inl awe into inclination, and rosi)cct into 
lore: atleast Ihiswould lie theperfeotion of a disposition devoted 
to the law. if it were possible for a creature to attain it.* 



" [Compare BnUer : — ■ ' Though wc ahould aupposo it impoMiblo f<» pirti- 
ooKr iiS«otioaB to be absolatirty ooinddent with the moinl principle, )tud 
ooDMiiuuntJjr ■hould allow that inch oraatutca . . . irmild for ever remain 
dcfectible ; yet their dxager of actually deviatins from right may be Blmort 
in6oitcly lesBCBtd, and they fnltjr fortified against what romoiaaof it^if 
that may be oallod d'ngvr Bgaitut which there i( an adoquate effMttial 
•wurily."— j<n(jA-yy. Fitxgrnld'n Rd-.p. 100.] 

' [Wbnt rendcn this diM-iieuion nat irteleTast is Ihv fo«t thut th« 
Oennao lan^age, like tb« KDf;liBh, poeavstM but one word t« eipr«Mi 
«(Am>. krmittf, and Ifir- Hie fir«i. pAtlw, cipreaaeathe lor* eC iSeotigD. 
The gtatrol go4d-viU duo iravi maa U> mao bod oo namo is olawical QrNk ; 
ft la doaoribed ia oat aspect tst ft by ArittAtlo ai «>a1> Amu »i»avf «al raS 
rr/pytir (Etb. Nic. It, S, ft); clwwlKre, boweTer, ba eoUa it liatply f<A(> 
(fiii. II, 7). The veib iy**^ waiosed by tha LXX inthc prv«ept ijaottd 
in the text, though ^Itewliere they employed it na = it»r- But in the New 
Xost Uw verb, and with it tbc omm 'v<(*^ (which ia not fouad in elnMir^ 
writtrt), vm appToprial«d t(i tbJi state of mind. ArittoUe. it maybe 
obaerred, hms irimiim, of love to Oii«'h own better part (is. 8, 6). *^r 
doca not oc«ur in (be N«w T(»t. at all, Kalkr'* Sermon* on I.,dv» of our 
Nngbhonr, and Love of God, nay be awfully eompared with theM obaer- 
▼atioiu of Kant.] 



This rcScction ia intended nr>t so much to clear <ip the 
oraDgelioal comniaDd just cited, in order to prevent religious 
./itnaticimH lu regard to love of God, but to dcfiao accurately 
the moral diepoaitioo with r«gard directly to our duties towards 
men, and to check, or if po&sible prevent, a miu-elij inoi-al fanatic 
ekm wliich inffiols many persons. Tlio stage of morality on 
wliich man (and, as far as w« can sec, every rational oreaturo) 
stands in respect for the moral law. The disposition that he 
niiglit to have in obeying (his is to obey it. from duty, not from 
ipoutaiieuuB (212) inclination, or from ou endeavour taken up 
from liking and unbiddnn ; and this proper moral condition in 
which he can always he ia rirfue, that is, moral disposIUou 
militant, and not /lotinens in the fanuled posseamn of a perfect 
j)tirili/ of the disposition of the will. It is nothing but moral 
fanatioinu and exaggerated self-oonoeit that is infused into the 
mind by exhortation to aetious as noble, eublime, and mag- 
nanimous, by wliiob lueu ard led into the delusion that it is 
not duty, that is, respect for the law, wbo«e yoke (an easy 
yoke, indeed, because reason iteelf imposee it ou ua) they mtiit 
bear, whether they liko it or not» that constitutes the deter- 
mining principio of tlieir actions, and whioh always humhles 
thum while they obey it ; fancying that those actions are ex- 
pootod from thum, not from duty, hut as pure merit. For not 
only would t\it^y, in imitating oueh deeds from such a principle, 
not have fulfilled tJie spirit of the law in the least, which oou- 
sifits not in the legality of the action (without regard to prin- 
ciple), but in the subjeetioQ of the mind to the law ; not only 
do they make the motives pafhalngical (seated in sympathy or 
self-love), not moral [in the law), hut thoy produce in this way 
a vfliu high-flying fantastic way of thinking, flattering thom- 
solveft with a spontaneous goodness of heart that ucods neither 
»pur nor bridle, for which no oommnnd is nocdod, and tliereby 
forgetting their obligation, which they ought to think of rather 
than merit, Indeed aetions of others whioh are done with great 
Sacrifice, and merely for the sake of duty, may be praised as 
nohk and sufj/iiiie, but only so far as there are traces which 
euggest that they were done wholly out of respect for duty 
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and not from exeitod feelings (tis). If those, howoT«r, are sot 
before anyoso as examples to be imitated, respect for duty 
(which ie tbe only trao moral feeling) must bo employed as 
tlie motive — this sevoxo holy proocpt vbioU nover allows our 
Tiiin self-love to dally with patbologioal impulses (howoTar 
aualogoua tlioy mny bo to morality) and to takv a pride in 
mtriiorioiu worth. Now if wo search we ehull find for all 
actions that aro worthy of pruae a law of duty whioh com- 
fnandx, and doe« not leave ub to obooae what may he agree- 
able to our iucUuations. This is the only way of repreeeutiug 
thinga that can give a moral training to the bouI, because it 
alone is capable of solid and accurately defined principles. 

li/aMaticism in its mo8t general scuse is a deliberate over- 
stepping of the limits of human reason, then moral Janatieittn 
is such an overstoppiog of the bounds that practical pure reason 
sets to mankind, in that it forbids us to placo the subjeativo 
determining principle of eorreet actions, that is, their moral 
motire, in anytbing but the law itself, or to plaoe the disjKuition 
which is thereby brought iut« the mazims ia aoything bat 
respect for this law, aad benoe ooamMids lu to t*k* as the 
supremo cital principU of all morality in moo the thought o£- 
doty, whiuh strikes down all an-oyaitct as well as vain mif-love. 

If this ia so, it is not only writers of romance or Bentimental 
educators (although thoy may bo xc^alous oppouoiita of scnti- 
mcutoliem), but somotimee even philosophers, nay, even the 
severest of alt. the Stoics, that have brought iu moral faitaticum 
instead of a sober but wise moral disoipUue, although the fana- 
ticism of the latter was, more heroic, thai of tbe former of an 
insipid, efTvmiiiale diarootor ; and we may, witjiout hypocrisy, fc.-. *J 
aay of tbe moral teaching of tho Gospel tail], that it first, by 
the purity ol its moral principle, and at tho same lime by its 
suitability to the limitations of finite beJUgs, brought all tbe 
good conduol bf'mea under tbe dtsdplino of a duty plainly set 
before tlioir eyes, which does not permit thom to Indulge in 
dreiuufl of imaginary moral perfeotioiLs ; and tliatit also sot the 
bounds of humility (tliat is, self-knowledgej to ttulf-voucoit aa 
well aa to selj' love, both which ore ready to mistake tjicirJiiuita. 
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Dnltf f Thou subtimo iind migliiy name iliat dont etnbraoe 
uothiug charming or inuouatlDg.but reijuireBl ttubmissJon, and 
yet Beek«8t not. to move the will by threatening aught that 
would arouse natural avemon or torror, but merely boldest 
forth a law wliiuh of iUelf finds entranoa into the mind, and 
yet gains reluotaiit reverence (though not always obedi^onoo), 
a law before which all iiieliuatiouB are dumb, even though they 
eecretly countor-work it,; what origin is th«re worthy of thee, 
and where is to bo found the root of thy noble deecent which 
proudly rojccte all kindred with the inclinations; a root to be 
derived from wliieb is the indiaponsablo condition of the only' 
worth whioh men can give themselves ? 

It can be Qotliing less than a poiver whioh elevates man 
above himself (as a part of the world of sense), a power which 
oonuecta him with an order o£ things that only the understand- 
ing can conopive, with a world which at the same time eommands 
the whole senHible world, and with it the empirically determin- 
able existence of man in time, us well as the sum total of all 
ends (which totality alone suits such unconditional practical 
>, lawsaa the moral). This puwer is nothin g butfgi«o»fl/tY y, that 
^^ 18, freedom aud iiide poiidence t^the mechanism of nature, yet, 
^ *^ -^ fegartlod nUn iis a fmully r>f :i lielug wTiicItifl Bubjoet (o speoial 
lA J»" laws, namely, [.lurc [inmUiiil laws given by its own reason (21a) j 

(jj/^ no that the person a8TjeToiigingto~€H6 seneible world is eubjeot 

^ to his own personality as belonging to the intelligible [siiper- 

^^H sensible] world. It is then not to be wondered at that man, as / 

^^0 I belougiiig to both worlds, must regard his own nature in refe-l 
^T I ronee to its sevond and higheat eliaraoteristio only with reverence,' 

^^^L I and its laws with the highest respect. 

^^^S Lr^ jK}n this origin are fonniledmany expressions whichdeaignate 

K*'*''^ I y^o worth of objects aeoording to moral ideas. The moral law 

^V'fy jg A oljf [in violable I ■ Man is indeed unholy enough, Hul tie must 

I regard fnimamtij in his own person as holy. In nlL orention 

v*^ ayerything one ohoqees, and over which one ha« any power, 
r^ ^y^ vntLyh ^ \iM>A tfi^re/y as mean g ; man Jilnni>^ j^nfl witTi liiin ti ynry 
f ■■ national gr cattire, ia an end in himtelf . By virtue of the auto- 

. f*^ nomy of his freedom ho is the subject of ttie moral Iilw, which 
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u holj. Just for thU reason every will, eren every person's 
own individuftl will, in relation to itielf, is restricted to the 
condition of agreement with the nulonom^ of the rational being, 
that is to say, that it is not to he subject to anj purpose which 
cannot accord with a law whinh might arise from the will of 
the pasuTO suhject himself; the latter is, therefore, never to be 
employed merely as means, but as it«olf aUo, oouourreutly, an 
end. 'Weju&lly attribute this condition evon to the Divine 
will, with regard to the rational beings io the world, which 
are His creatures, siuoe it rests on t l^t tf yt n**^^'^"- by _wliiQh 
alone they are ends in themselres. 

This respect -inspiring idea of personAlity winch sets before 
our eyes the sublimity of our nature (in its bighor aspect), 
while at tJ)o same time it shows us the want of aooonl of our 
conduct with ily and thereby strikes down self-conceit, is oven tV" ■ 
natural to the commonest reason, and easily observed (21s). Has Jt^ 
not every even moderately honourable man sometimes found 
thai, whore by an otherwise inoffensire lie he might either have ~^ 
withdrawn himself hvm an unpleasant business, or even have i- 
procured some advantages for a loved and well-deserving friend, 
he has avoided it solely lest he should despise himself secretly 
in his own eyes? When an upright man is in the greatest 
dtstrees, which he migtit Iuitd avoided if he could only have 
disregardod duly, is he not suatoined by the oouaoiousness that 
bo has maintained homanity in its proper dignity in his own 
p«r3oii and honoured it, that bo bos no reason to V> a<()inmed of 
himself in his own sight, or to dread tlw inward gUnco of wlf- 
examination ? Thin consolation is not happioeas, it is not even 
the smallest part of it, for no oao would wish to have oooosioa 
for it, or would, perhaps, even desire a life in suob oirouro- 
etanoes. But he Uves^aQd he Qft onot endure that he should be 
in his own eyes unworthy of life. This inward peace is there- 
fore merely negative as regards what can make life pleasant ; it 
is, ill fact, only tlie escaping the danger of sinking in personal 
worth, after everything else that is volaablo bos been losL It 
is the effect of a respect for something quite different from life, 
something in oomparison and ooutnist with wbiob Ufe with all 




its enjoyiD^iiC has no valii». Ho ettll Uvoa only beoauso it U 

hie duty, not b«pauBe he finds nnything ploiwnnt in lifo. 

P _^Ar^ Such is the niituro of tho truo motive of puro prootioal 

f^*^ reason ; it is no other than tho puro moral Inw itwlf, iuasmiioh 

-.J '^ oa it niflies us conscious of tho sublimity of our owu super- 

-.--'"Vv^miUe existence, and subjectively (31;) produces respect for 

ffr\ Ujeir higher nature in men who are alfio coneoioua of their 

■^ ^^ "^cnriUe existence and of the consequent dependence of their 

■^ ,-- piithoiogiciilly very susopptiblo notiiTe. Now with this motiT* 

i" y may be combined eo many ohamis and fatisfartions of life, that 

j^ even on this account alone the most prudent choice of a rational 

r^v^V Epicurean refleeting on the greatest advantage of lifo would 

i"^ ^^d^lare itself on the side of moral conduct, and it may even be 

^^ v'+ndvisahlo to join this prospect of a cheerful enjoyment of lifo 

•y/V^ Willi Ihat supreme motive which is already sufficient of itsolf ; 

•^ hutoiily SB a ooiiuterpoise lo the attractious which vice doesuftt 

fail to exhibit on the ojiposite aide, and not so as, ovoii in the 

t smallest degree, to place in this the proper moviug power when 
duty is in queation. For that would h© just the same as to 
with to taint the purity of tho moral disposition in its source. 
The majesty of duty has nothing to do with enjoyrocnt of life; 
it has its spooirl law and its special tribunal, and though the 
• two should bu never so well Elmlten together to bo givon well 
\ mixed, like medicine, to tho sick soul, yot tlicy will soon 
< seporato of theniseWes, aud if thoy do not tho former will not 
( act ; aiid although phyeical life might gain somewhat iu force, 
the moral Ufe wuuld fade away irreooverubly. 

_j^ ^ By t he flrithal ^laiaiBatiop td » wiwiOB> or of a portion of it, 
^-'^'^^-^whioh oonsIituteB a Gystem by itself, I underfltand the inquiry 
and proof why it must Imvo Ihia and nn other syatematio 
form (ys), when we compare it with another system wTiio)i is 
J( '^^ based on a similar faculty of knowledge. Now practical and 
i,_. ■•*^^. speculative reason are based on the same fncultv, so far as both 
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furr reruton. TliHrefore tbo difference in thoir Bystomatio 
form muit be determined bj tlio oomparuon of both, and tlw 
ground of thie must bo aseignod. 

Tho Analytic of pure theoretic reaeoa had to do with the 
knowledge of auoh objeot5 as may Imre been given to the 
undentaodiDg, and waa obliged thiTofuro to begin from iniuitioH, 
aad oonsequentlj (oa thia ia alnays aonisible] from senaibilitj ; 
and only ufter tlmt could advanco lo concepts (of the nbjeota of 
thia iutuilion}, and oould only end with princijtleit after both 
tliCM hod prvoeded. On the coulrnry, siuco practical reoaoa 
L;ts not to do with objecta so aa to know them, but with its own 
faculty of realiziny them (iu aooordaiic« with the kuowleJgo of 
them), that in, with a will which is u oaua^iUty, luaamuch as 
reason contains its dotermiDtng principle ; BinoocouseqiteaUy it 
has uot lo furnish an object of intuition, but as practical reason 
has to funiieh only a law (bocatiso the notion of oansality 
always implies the reforenoe to a law which det«miine« the 
exietenco of tho many in relation to one another} ; benoe a 
critical examination of tlio Analytic of reawo, if this is to bo 
j>iacti<;al rcaauu (and this is properly tho problem), must begin 
Willi tlio potaibiiitif o/ ^rwiical jtritidpleA d priori. Only after 
tliat can it proceed to concrpfi of the objeota of a practical 
reason, namuly, tlioso of absolute good and eril, in ordur to 
asidgu tliem in accordaocu with those principles (for prior to 
tboM principU-s they oouuot possibly bo given as good and ovil 
by any faculty of knowledge, and only then could the section 
be ooncliid«d with the laatohaptor, that, namely, which treats of 
the relation of Ibe pure practical r»ison to the sensibility ('it») and 
of its neoeasary influence thereon, which is d /irion eognUablo, 
that ifl, of Ibe mora/ tmtitwnt. Tliiis the Analytic of the pnuy 
tical pure reason bai the whole extent of the conditions of its 
use in common willi the theoretical, but in reverse order. The 
Analylio of pure th eowtiB mmqp was divided into truuDOO* 
dental AjBlthetio and t taneeindoirtal Lojt ic, that of the praodoal 
revereely into Lo^ o and Aotthetio of pure practic al reason [if 
I may, for tlie sake of analogy merely, use these designatioQS, 
which an not (juite suitablv). This logic again was there 
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1 It ia also easy tt> see the reasou why this division into two 
l|i**^^jj^\parts wilti i1» BulKlinaiou was uot iiotuftlly adopted here (as one 
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diTidod into the Aoaljiio of concepts and that of prinoiplM : 
heru into tli&t of prinoiples aud concepts. The Aesthetic also 
bad in the [ormer caee two parte, on account n£ tho two kinds 
of sensible intuLtiou ; hare the sensibihty is not oomndered lu 
a capacity of Intuition at all, but merely as fooling (wliioh oao 
be a subjective ground of desire], aud in regard to it purs 
praotical reason admits no further division. 

^^ flight hav« baeu iuduood to alt^uijil by the example of the 

.1^ "^ iprmer critique). For Etnoo it is yurti reason that is horo oon- 
^A\ adorod ia Us practical uso, and ooiiecquontly as prooooding from 
I'Tjl . i\P''iori priuciplpa, and not from ompirioal prinoiplos of dot«r« 
)/*^uy^ ininntion, h«Doe th« dlTiaiou of the annlytio of puro prootioal 
\j^ reason muet resemble that of & syllogiam, nnmoly, pi-oweding 
I from the uuivorsal iu tho major pi-emiss (the moral principle), 

^^^ through a miiwr prtniMi cuutoiuiug a suhsumpUoa of pussiblo 

^^H actions (as good or eril] uiidor the former, to the conciiieiont 
^^H namely, the eubjective determinatioji of the will (an intorojit in 
^^H the passible practical good, and in tlio maxim founded oa it). 
^^H He who has hoen able to oonviuco himself of the truth uf tho 
^^H positions occurring in t)ie Analytic (220) will take pleasure iu 
^^^ Bucli (.'ompariaous; for t hey justly suggaat th« exp eutatiou tliat 
■ 1 we miiy pe£ha|]8 ao me day ba able to ^discern the unity of the 

I I whulg faculty of r eaBO ii_[theorftit!aI_a j xve \ \ m pr aotjoaljjjind he 

I I able to dBr ivs_ttll froffi_QUfi-^rui^-'l*t«, which is what humau 

ft I reaeou iuevitahly demajidejjisit^lSudMt-omplGto ratisfaotion only 

I I in a pe rjec tly^^ emntic unity of its knowtodgo. 

r "t*^ I^ "**''*' "'*' oonsider'aleo tho coiitont« of tho fcnowleilge that 
•1^^*""^ ^^^.^e can have of a pure practical roaaou, and by meaug of it, as 
,^y^ _ shown by tho Anolytic, wo find, along with a remariablo 
\^*^ analogy between it aud the thooretieal, no leas remarkable 
\fJ^ 4Hfej»uce8, iVa regards the thooretioal, tho facnUy of a pure 
"> ^ , 'TaitonaJ t^^niiioH d jtrie ri could be easily and evidently proved 
^ \/^ by examples from soienocB (in which, aa they put their pria- 
■If. M ciples to the test in so many ways by methodical U8«, thoro ift 
not so much reaROU ns in onmmnn knowle<lgo to fear a eeoret 
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mixture oC ompiriool piiuciplee of oogmtion). But, tW pure 
reason without the admixture of any empirical prinoiple is 
praetioal of itself, thia oould only be ehown from the com- 
monest pittclieai vee of reason, by Terifying the fnct, that every 
man's natural reason acknowledges the supreme prncticul prin- 
oiple as the suprenie hiw of his will, a law completely d priori, 
and not depending ou auy seiuiible data. It waa umx-saory first 
to establish and verify the puzily.o£-il£. origin, even iu theyW<[|i- 
meut «/ t/u'ji cotti HUm rt aaoii. before soience oould take it iu liand 
to make use of it as a fact, that is, prior to all disputation about 
its pofifiihility, and all the cousoqueuoes that may bo drawn from 
it. But this cireuiustanQO may bo readily esplaiued front what 
has just been eaid (3?i) ; because prautiool pure roagon must 
neoenarily befpn with prinoiplM, which th«rofore must b« the 
first data, the foundation of all eoienoo, and cannot ho derived 
from it. It was pos<iblo to cfioct this voriiicAtion of moral 
principles at) priuciplvs of a puro r«aAoa quite well, and with 
sufQcicnt certainty, by a single appeal to the judgment of oom- 
mou SCUM), fur this rL*aaoii,thatauythiD£ umpirii.'ttl whidi might 
slip into our maxima as a dctermiuing priuciplu of the will can 
be detecl«d at ouce by lh« feeUng of pleasure or pain which 
necesEaiily attaches to it as exoiting desire ; wherous pure prac- 
Uc al rqaaon positively refme» to admit this fooling into its prin* 
cipla as a .oonditioD. The heterogeneity of the determiaiug 
prindplos (the empirioal and rational) in clearly detected by 
thin resistance of a practicnlly legialating reason againHt every 
admixture of inclination, and by a pMrultur kiusLjlf ifntiment, 
which, however, does not precede the legislation of the practical 
reason, but, on the ooutxoKy, ii produced by this as a coofiliaiut, 
iiKiiiclj't by the feelin^y of a respect sucJi 09 no map ha aior inoli- 
DatioDs of whatever Idud but for the law only; and it is detected 
in ao marked and promiueut a manner that even the most unin- 
rtruoted cannot fail to see at once in an example presented to 
him* that empirical priuciplce of volition may indeed urge him 
to follow their attractions, but tliat he can never be oxpectod to 
0Aiy anything but the pure pnctjcal law of reason alone. 

The di»tinotiou between the iloclrine 0/ happiuei* and the 
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'tv*' " f'iy^ctrmf u/ moinfily \Flhien\, iii the fumjer of wliicli empirioal 

1 y"''^ j^ prindplee coiiBlilute the entire fouudatioii, wLUe in the seoond 

^ v^*'"^ lliey do not form the smnlleet part of it, is the first imd most 

j,M-^ important office of the analytic of pure practical reason ; and 

^ <f^ it must proeeed in it with ne much exntlntu [222) and, so to 







q)*ak, *friipiifi>mnfa>, as any geometer in his work. The philo- 
sopher, hovroTCT, bos grcator difficulties to contend with hore 
(aa always iu rational cognition by niTans of coiicoptB meroly 
without conslruotiou), bccauso ho cnuuot taku any iutuiliou as 
& foundation (for a pure uounnmoii). Ho hoe, however, this 
advantugu ttml, liko the olieniist, he can at any fimo moke an 
fXpuriment with ovory man's practical reason for tlie purpose of 
distiiiguishiug the moral (pure) prlnLiplu ol determination from 
the umpirical, namely, by adding the moral liiw (as n detennin- 
iiig principle) to the empmtally afleuted will (r.y. that nf tlio 
an who would he ready to lie heeauee he can gain something 
ihereby). It ja as if the analyst added alkali to a solution of 
Krao in hydroeUIonc aoid, the acid at ougo forsakes tlie lime, 
eombines with tlie altali, and the lima is-precipitated. Just in 
tho same wfty, if to a man who is olLerwiso bono»t (or who for 
thia ooonsion places liimeclE only in thought in the position of 
an honest man), we present tlie moral law by which he reoog- 
Qizcs the worlbleEj'nesa of the liar, his practical reason (in form* 
ing a judgment of what ought to be done] at onoe forsakes the 
advantagi', combines with that which maintains in him respect 
for his own person [Iruthfuluees), aud the advantage after it has 
been separated and washed from every particle of reason (tt'hiib 
is altogether on the side of duty) is eaaily weighed bjr everyone, 
so that it cAiii enter inlu combination with reaitrn in other caseH, 
only not where it could be opposed to the moral law, which 
mmm never fomakes, but most eloeely nnites itself with. 
"^*"*^But it does not follow that this distinction betweoQ the prin- 
cipU" of happiueiis aud that of morality is an opposition between 
them, and pure_priiutital reason does not roqiiito that wo sliould 
rcnottfice all olatm to h appiness, but only tliflt tlie moment duty 
is in question we should tako no accottnt of happiness (223). It 
may even in certain respects bo a duty to provide for happiness ; 
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piirtly, bccaiue [including skill, wonltb, riches) it contains meaiis 
for (bti fulfilment of our duty ; partly, liecnuso the abBenco of it 
{e.g. poTcrtj-) impHos temptations to trani^reu nur duty. But 
it can noTer bo au immodialo duty to promoto our happiness, 
still Itis cuu it hv tlio principle o{ all duty. Now, lu nil deter- 
mining' principles of the will, except tlio law of pure practical 
reoKon alone (the moml law), are oU empirical, and therefore, as 
such, belong to the principle of happinera, they must all be kept 
apart from the nupreme principle of morality, and never be in- 
cor^iorated with it as a condition ; sinoe this would be to destroy 
all moral north just as much as any empirioiil admixture with 
geometrical principles would destroy the certainty of niatheraa- 
tical evidence, wliicli in I^latu's opinion is the most excellent 
thing in mat bema tics, eron surpassing tbetr utility. 

Instead, however, of tbe Deduction of the supreme principle 
of pure practical reosoii, that is, the explanation of the possi- 
bilily of euch a knowledge d priori, the utmost we wore able to 
do -wan to show that if we saw tlio possibility of the freedom of 
un efficient cause, we should also see not merely the possibility, 
but even the necersity of the moral law as tlie supreme practical 
law of rational brings, to whom we attribute freedom of cau- 
sality of their wilt ; because both conoepts are so iuseparably 
united, that we might defiuo practical freedom as independence 
of tho will on anything l>ut the moral law. But_ we_ cannot 
P5£g^is*ihc possibility of the freodoni of an efficient oauso, 
•epscinlly in the world of si>iise; we arc fortunate if only wo 
cah be sulEcitntly assured that there is no proof of its impos- 
nbtlity, and are now by tho moral law which postulates it com- 
pelled (134), and tiiorefore authorised to aasunie it. IJowerer, 
there ar^ still many who think that they oan explain this free- 
dom on empirical priuciplef, like any other pliy»ic»l faculty, 
and treat it as a ^yrAo/c/iot/ property, the explanation of which 
only requin>8 a more exact study of the ti/tturt oftkf Mw/nndof 
the motivee of the will, and not as a tramcmd^xtal predicate of 
th* causality of a being that belongs to the world of g«use (which 
is really the point). They thus depr ivo us of the g rmnd revela- 
liou which we nh iaii> tbrQ"g1il"actij«l raason by means of the 
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moral law. (Ijo rcrelatiou, uamuly, o! a ftiipersonuble votld by 
the realization of the otherwise transeeudeut concept of freedom, , 
aad by thie deprive ii« also of tbe moral law itself, -which admita [ 
DO empirical priaciple of deterxuination. Therefore it will ba 
notwBsarj' to n.ild somethiDg here ns a protoctioD agninet tbii 
doiusioD, aiid to exhibit mnpiricUm in it« uaked Huperfioiality. 
^ Tho notion of causality as p/ij/tieal Heefmify, in opposition to 
the Bamo notion as freedom, ooueorns only the existence of things 
" BO far R8 it IB ffffrrminable in titrif, and, eonaequentlj, aspheno- 
^mena, in opposition to their causality tts things in tliemselves. 
Kow if wo take tho attributes of «xi6tonoa o£ things in timofor 
attributes of things in themselrca (wkioh is tho coqiiuoq view), 
then it ia iuapuBsiljlti to reconcile the necessity of the causal rela- 
tion with freedom ; they are oootradiotory. For from tlie former 
it follows that every event, and consequently every aotioii that 
tnkcs place at a oerfaiu point of time, is a necessary result of 
what existed in time preceding. Now es time post is no longer 
in my power, hence every action that I perform nmst be the 
necessary result of certain determining grounds tchuh ai-f not in 
mi/ poiFei; tliut is, at the moment in which I am acting I am 
never free (aas). Nay, even if I asBumo that my whole ori»- 
tenoe is indppeitd'*nt on any foreign cause (for instnntto, God), 
Bo that the deteiniiiiing principles of my causality, and even of 
my whole existence, were not outside myself, yet this would not 
in the least transform that physical nccoseitj' into freedom. For 
at every moment of time I am still under the necessity of being 
dotormiuod to action by that which is ttvi in mi/ potcer, and the 
series of events iufiuite a parte priori which 1 only continue 
aocordiug-to a pre-delermiued order, aitd could never begin of 
myself, would be u continuous phyaiool obaio, and therefore my 
causality would never be freedom. 

I£ then we would attribute freedom to a being whose exis- 
tence is delennined in time, we eaunot except him frum tho law 
of Qeoessity as to all events in his existence, and cousequently as 
to his actions ulao ; for that would be to hand Lim over to blind 
chance- NowaH tbiK law inevitably applies to all the oaus&Uty 
of things, BO far as their exhtenee Is determinable tit timCt it 
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}lloirs tliat it ihia were the mode in wliioh we bnd also to 
'ocnoeiTe Ihe tri*trnee of thne thing* in thnwitict*, tx^Aam must 
be rejected as a tiud and impossible conception. Consequeatly, 
if wo would still sftvo it, do othor way remains bat to oon- 
aidor tlutt tlio oxiAtbocc of a thing, eo for as it is doterminablo 
ia time, aud tborefore its causality, accordiug to tbe law of 
pbysical iio ocaaitr , belong to a/ywrnwe.- and to attribute /rec 
(torn to the mne-heiit^ tu a tAi'is/ iaJiseif. This is cortainly in- 
sritablo, ii we would relaia botb tbese ooutradiotory coiioopla 
tog«tbor; but in applioaiioa when we try to explain their oombl- 
nation iu one and the same action, great dilBouttiea present tliem- 
aoUee which seem to rentier such a combination impracticable. 

(j26) When I say of a man wlio comniifs a theft that, by 
tbe pbysioal law of cauKality, this deed is a necessary result of tlie 
determining caukps in preceding time, then it was impossible 
that it oould not have happened ; bow then onn tbe judgment, 
aooordiug to the moral law, make any ohango, and suppose 
that it could have been omitted, because tbe lav says that it 
ought to b&TO b4>cn omitted : that Lt, how oan a man be catled 
quite free^ at tbo eame moment, and wit h reaptn-i to th e same 
actio n^in which he ia suhj&ct to an ineTJtable phyieal neo asaity P 
Some try to CTade this by Ba vipg tliat the causes t^al determine 
bits coiisuUty are of such a kinti as to agree with a comparative 
notion uf freedom. According to this, that is sometimes called 
■ free effect, tbe determining physical cause of which lies tcifh'a 
in the acTTiig thing iteelf, f.g. that which n projectile performs 
when it is in free motion, in wbioh case we use the word free- 
dom, beoauM while it is in flight it is not urged by anything 
external ; or as we coll tbo motion of a clock a free motion, 
because it moves its hands itself, wbioh therefore do not reipitro 
to bo pushed by extemal foroo ; so although the aotioiis of man 
are nMettarily doterminod by causes wbiob precede in timi>, we 
yet call tbom free, because these causes are ideu prodaood by 
our own faculties, whereby desires ate evoked on occasion of 
oiroumstoncce, and henoo actions are wrought according to our 
own pleasure. Thi s is a wretdiod anbterfu pe with wbiob some 
penoDB still lot themselves be put off, and so think they bavo 
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flolved, inth a p«tty word jugglery, that difficult problem, at tlia 
eoluttOD of whioU ctmturioB linve laboured in vain, and wbicU can 
thereforo scaroelj' be fouud bo ooniplotely on tho surfuoe. In 
fact, iu the quetition about the freedom whicb must bo the foun- 
dation of all moral laws and the consequent T«sponaibility (327), 
it does not matter whether the priuciples which noceHsarily de- 
termine oau&altty bj a pbjeicnl law roeide wHAin tho subject or 
inthout bim, or in tho foruior c-itso wbotbor those priuciplos urd 
in^tinotiro or orocuucuivcd by reoeon, if, as ia adimttod by thosa 
men tbomsulves, thuBo dotormining ideae have tiiu ground of 
their exiatfiuce iu time and in the antecedent efatc, and this 
again iu ou antecedent, &c. Then it matters not that thosft 
are iuteruul; it matters uot that they have a ^3 j chulogical 
and jiot_&_niODbaiiioal causality, that is, produce aotioos by 
meaoft of ideaa, and not by bodily movemeuta ; they are. still 
tUtrrmining priticipfn of tho cauEiility of a. being whoKQ exifi- 
teiioe is delermiuiLbl<BjD^time, and tliereforo uuder tlie ueuefisi- 
tution of ounditiona of past time, which therefore, wheu the 
Bubjflct has to not, arc wo huger in /m poiifei: Tliis may imply 
peyohologicol freedom (if wo choose to apply this term to a 
merely interual chain of ideaa in the mind), but it invoheB 
physical neoeeeity, aud tUerefore leaves no room for tratiACtn- 

■utnljreedom, which m ust bo eoii(!L'ivod__&'* iudfipeudence «fc'] 
evetj^hiugem^ncal^juid^cpnaoquoatly, M^nature generally, 
whether it is an.ubject of tlie iutemal aen^e oousidered in timo 
only, or of the external in time_aud spaoe. "Without this free* 
dom (in the latter and true sense), which alone la pracHaal d 
priori, no moral law and do moral impu tation are pusNible. 
Jiiflt for this reason the necessity of events in time, oooording 
to tho phyeioal law of oauBoUty, may bo called the vtei-haimm 
ot nature, although wo do not mean by this that things which 
ore flubjoot to it muct bo really material mac/iines. We look 
here only to tho aocceaity of the coaucxion of ercnts in a timc- 
eeriesofi it is developed according to the physical law, whether 
the subject in which (2-28) this development tuk&s place is called 
automaton maieriale whoa Ihe mechanical being is moved by 
matter, or with Lcibuttz xpirittiak when it is impelled by 
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lAeax ; nnd if the freedom of our will were no othor thnn tlio 
Iftttor (sny tho psychological and compftnitive, not also truQ- 
scendontal, that is, abfolute), then it would at bottom be no- 
tliiog better than tho freeilom of n turnspit, which, when onoo 
it is wound np, oocompliahes its motions of it»elf. 

Now, in order to reniove in the supposod caso th« appar^Dt 
contradiotion between freedom and the mechaTiism of natore in 
ouo tuid the same action, we must remember what was nuid ia 
the Critique of Pure lieason, or what follows thorofrom, Ti2. 
that the neoe asity of nat ure, which oaon^t p o-exist with the 
free dom of the aultje ot, appertainB only to tho attributea of tho 
thinfl* thftb la aubjiiot [.a tiniB-oonditionitr oonaoquently only to 
those' of theaottng sgbje ot m a phen omenon ; that therefore iu jt^t'-*! 
this reepeot tlie determining principles of every aotioD of the 
same reside in whul belong to post timu, and u no Imyfr in hin 
potcer (in which must be included hia own past actions and the 
chornoter that tlieae may determine for him in his own eyes as 
a phenomenon). But the very same subject being on tlie other 
dde oontoious of himself as a thing in Imnself, oonBiders his 
existence also in so jar fit itjs noi auhjeft to timf-eon^ions, and 
reg ards him ;' i iil> dtiiermiuaUf !■, I iw^ w'li. :i he give^ 

liimi mlf j .l|rQ^f^li ruusou ; and iu this his existcncu uotliing is 
auteoedent to the determination of his will, but every action, 
and in general every modifieation of his exietenee, varying 
aooording to his internal sense, even the whole series of his 
ezist^ooe as a sensible huiug, is in tho oonseiouanoss of bis 
ntperaensible existenco nothing but tho result, and never to 
be regarded as tho detcrmiuiug priuciplis of his r^ueality as 
a NOHmriio'i. In ttiis view now tbo rational being cuu justly 
say of every unlawful notion that ho performs (220), that ho 
could very well have loft it uudono; although as appearam^e 
it is sttiEoiently determined in the past, and iu this respect is 
absolutely neoesaary ; fur it, with all the past which deter- 
mines it, belongs to the one single phenomenon of his oha- 
raet«r which ho makes for himself, in oonsoquonce of which he 
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imputes the causality <*f those appeorauces tohimsolf as a o&uad' 
iudepeudeut on seusibility. 
^li,*— Witli this agree perfectly the judicial seDkucos of that 
wonderful faculty in iiB wbioh we oall floii&ciouce.' A man 
^^j-* ^^'^y ^^ ^^ rouoli art a» he likes in order to paiat to liimself an 
*■ .u -^ uulawful not that he remembers, ae an uvintentiuDal error, a 
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mero oversight, such as one can never altogether avoid, and 
-- ^o^ therefore as something in which he was carried away hy the 
j'"*'^ stream of phyaionl necessity, aud thus to make himself out 
T _ iunoeent, yet he finds that the advocate who speaks in hig 
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favour can hy tio means sJlenoe the aoouser within, if only ha 
^ I is oonsflious that at the time when h« did this wrong he was in 

y^ >#^ his senseB, that is, in poBsossion of his freedom ; and, ueverthe- 
"•^ ', t^less, he aocounta for his error from some had habits., which by 
iV^''\j^^ gradual neglect of attention ho has allowed to grow upon hira 
^^y , to such a degree that he can regard his error as its natural 
' y^ consequence, although this cannot protect him from the blnms 

aud reproach which ho casts upon himself. Thia is also the 
ground of repentance for a long pastaction at every recollection 
oEit; a painful feeling produced by the moral sentiment, and 
whioh is praotioatly void in so far as it cannot serv« to undo 
what has been done. {Hence Prkdkij, as a true and ooneistent 
/alalixt, declares it absurd, and he deBervus to be onmmenilGd 
for tlii» candour more than those who, while they maintain 
the meoliauism o£ the will in fact, and its fr<?Gilt>m in words 
only (sao), yet wish it to ho thought that they iuolude it in their 
gystem, of compromise, although they do not explain the pos- 
sibility of such moral imputation.) But the pain is quite 
legitimate, because when the law of our intelligible [supcr- 
seueible] existenoe (tho moral law) ie in question, reason 
reoogniaes no distinction of time, and only a&ks whether 
the event belongs to me, as my act, and then always morally 
oonneots the same feeling with it, whether it has happened 
just now or long ago. For in reference to the stipffseiisible 
consciousness of its osiatence {i.e. freedom) the li/e ^feenneit 
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thai a single plienomenon, vliicH, iDasmuoh lu it contoius 
nerelj* luaDiFostatioDS of tlie mental diBpoaitiou with regsrd 
to tho moriJ law {i.f. of tlie oharaoter), must be judged uot 
according to the physical neoessitj that belougs to it o^ phia< 
somonon, hut according to tJie absulute spOQtaueity of freeilom. 
Ct may therefore he admitted that if it ware poesible to have ao^ 
j profonnd nn iosight into a man's mental ohuraoter as shown \>y \ 
intoruul as well as estcroal actions, as to know all ita motives, 
JfevoQ the smallest, and likewise all the ext-ernal occasions that 
^ ,cau influence them, we oould calculate a man's ooaJuct for tbd 
< ' "'.future witl) as great certainty as a lunar or solar ec lipee; anq 
' xievcrlheli?8s we mny maintain that the man is freeJXn fact, if 
we were capable of a further glauoe, namely, an intellectual 
Ultfr intuition of the same subject (which indeed is not granted to 
M^^^ 'US, and instead of it we hare only the rational concept], then 
L'^^ we should perceive that this whole chain uf appearances io 
R^^ regard to all tliat concerns the moral laws depends on the 
/^''''^jpoutaucity of the subject as a thing in itself, of the determina- 
**'' L tion of which no physical explanation oan bo given. In default 
'\f^ of this intuition the moral law assures us of tliis distinction 
between the relatioo of our aotions (isi) as appoanwoo to our 
Insensible nature, and tho relation of this seu^blo uature to the 
BUporsoDsible substratum in us. In tliis view, which is natural 
f^-^to our reason, though inexplicable, wo can also justify some 
judgments wliich we passed with all ooniioientiousiiess, aud 
whioh yet at first sight »e»m t|uit«opposed to all equity. There 
are cues iu which men, even with the same education whioh has 
l)«en profitable to others, yet show such early dopraTity, and bo 
oOTitinue to progress in it to years of manhood, that they aro 
thought to be bora villains, and their oharsoter altogether 
iooapable of improveraont ; and nevertheleas tbey an jndged 
for what they do or leave undone, they arc reproaohml for their 
iaolta 03 guilty; nay, they themselves (the children) regard 
these repcoaches as well founded, exactly as if iu spite of the 
hopeless natural quality of mind ascribed to them, (boy re> 
mnined just ns responsible as any other man. This could not 
hapjittii if we did uot suppose that whatever springs from a 
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N/ nuto's choice (as every action intontioiially pcrformoil utidouM- 
edly does) bos as its foundation a free cauaality, wLicli from 
early youtli expreseea \\& cbaraoter in its mnnifestntioDS (i. v. 
actions]. These, on account of the uniformity of oonduot, 
exhibit n natural contioxion, whioh however does not mako.the 
Tieious quality of tlie will necessary, hut, on tho contrary, is the 
aoiise^ence of the evil principles voluntnrily adopted and nn- 
ohangEiahlp, whieli only make it si> iniidi the more onlpnhle nnd 
deeervitig of pniiiHhnitjnt. Therii stiU remaiuB a diffioulty in 
the oombiDatiou of freedom with the meohanism of nature iu a 
being belonging to the world of sense : a difficulty whi<;h, evoa 
after all the foregoing is admitted, threatens freedom with oom- 
ptete dcetritction [232). But with this danger there is iilso a 
oiicumetfLnoe that offers hope of an issue etill fnTotirahle to 
fnedoin, namely, that the same difficulty ptfiBses much more 
atrongly (in fact as we shall presently see, presses only) on the 
Bjretem that holds the existence determitiahle in time nnd space 
to he the existence of things in themselves ; it does not there- 
fore oblige us to give up' our capital supposition of the id(*aUty 
of timo as o mere form of sensiblp intuition, and eonsoqnuutly 
as a mere manner of representation which is proper to the 
euhjeot as belonging to the world of sense ; nnd therefore it 
only requires that thitt view ho reoouciled with this idon [of 
freedom], 
^s. •t*^ The difReulty is as follows : — Even if it ia admitted that tha 
^ raperseiiBible subject can be free with respect to a given action, 
although OS u subject also belonging to the world of seuse, he is 
under mechanical conditions with respect to the same action ; 
still, OS soon as wo allow tliat Qod as universal first cause is also 
ihi cause of Iho eriticnce of au(f«ta'ice (a proposition which can 
never be giren up without at the same time giving up the 
notion of Ood as the Being of all beings, and therewith giving 
up his all suffioiency, on which everything in theology depends), 
it seems as if we must admit that a man's actions have their 
detenuiuing ^principle in something tcfn'c?i ia ifhoUj/ out of hi$ 
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poKer, namely, in tho causality of a Sapre me B eing distinot 
from himMiir, and on whom liiB owu oxietence and the whole 
detcnuiufttioii of his oausdlity arc absolutely dependent. lu 
point of fact, if a man's notions an betongiug to his modifications 
ill time werp not merely modiflcntioos of him as ftppearninw, 
but as a thing in itself, freedom could not he saved. M*a 
would be a marionette or an automnton, 1ik» Yaucnnson's,' 
prepared and wound np by the Supreme Artist. Self-oonsoioiiB- 
uess would iudet^d make him a thiuking automaton ; but the 
oonscioumesB of bis own spontaneity would be mnro delusion if 
this were mistaken for freedom (3S3], and it woidd deserve this 
name only in a pomparativo sense, since, altliough the proximate 
determining cause* of its motion, aud a long Borifrs of their 
determining oausea are internal, yet tbo last and highest is 
found in a foreign land. Therefore I do not Be© how thoae 
who still insint on regarding time and s]>aco oa attributes 
bolongiug to the existence of things in themselves, can avoid 
admitting the fatality of actions; or if [like the otherwiso acute 
Muadulfraiihn]' they allow them to be coDditions ni-d-Niarily 
belonging to the exibtence of Unite and denred being?, but not 
to that of the infinite Supreme Being, I do not see on what 
ground they can justify such a diHtinotion, or, indeed, how thoy 
can avoid the ooutrodictiou Uint meets them, when they hold 
that exLstenoo in time is au attribute neoesurily belonging to 
finite things in themselves, whereas God is the cause of this 
existence, bul cannot be the cause of time (or spaoe) itself fmnce 
this must [on this hypolbL-sis] be presupposed as a neoonory 






' [TnacaoKin oosslruoUtl an nutotniton flu{u-|i)a}ii:r, which tmitsled 
Aoounttety ttiu moveaientA «ul the fffiiiU uf a g«ouine iKTrornirr, and tub- 
••qusntly ft nwohanical dttek whieJi «wQiii,divfld,qoael(Ml,t0ok btrinjttvn 
the litDiI, utv, dmak, di(tt>Ht«il. drtaaod iu vingi, ftfi., quit* natumlly. 
liiu wu •xhibitvd ia Puit in It'll, XhcM atitoiaata an d«Bmt>e«i by 
D'AlMBbert in Uw JfuMyeb/t^u*, Atts. Androidt and Attomalii : el. aUa 
ODodofMt, ^hs**, lota, i., |>. t»a. cd. 18i7.] 

' pi MCI Ucnd«lB»o)iii. » dittioguiabtJ ^ hflosophoT, grandfathet of the 
luwleal ooinpoKr. B«issiudl<i1uiTobeeatbe[>n)tvtj'peo( Leuing's JVnfAwi 
ibr Wnm."] 
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d prion ooncUtiou of tlic existence of things) ; and consequently 

OB rogords tlie cxiefence of theee tbiogs bis oausalily must be 

subject to oonditions, and even to the condition of time; and 

this would ineTitably bring- in everything contradictory to the 

notions of bis infinity and indniiemlcnco. On thfl oUier Land, 

it IB quite eii(«y for ub to draw tlio distinction between the 

attribute of tbe divine existence of being indepenilent cM all 

time-conclitiong, and tbst of a being of the world of sense, the 

distinction being that between tbe exiittuce of a bdaQ in Uself 

and that of a Mifj^ in appearance. Henoo, if this ideality of 

time and space is not adopted, notliing remains but Spinosism^ 

in whioh space nnd time are essential attributes of the Supreme 

Being nimsolf, and the things dependent on Him (ourspjvos, 

' i^theTBforoi~incltiiIed), are not ^nbstanccB, but merely aooidonte 

•^ iulipring in Him ; since, if those things as his effects {-m) exist 

in finif only, this being the condition of their existence in them- 

selves, then the aotions of those bcing» mu£t be simply his 

aotioDS which he performs in some place and tiiU'e. Thus, 

Spinozism, in epito of Ihe absurdity of its fundiimental iilea, 

.~y^ ^ argues more conftistently than the creation theory oan, when 

t-A y T beings assumed to be eubstancea, and beings in theinBelvea 

, ^j^ eri'iliiig in timf, are regarded as efFeots of a supreme cause, and 

yet (US not [belonging] to Him and bis action, but as separate 

Bubatancos. 

The aboTO-mentieued diffionlty is resolved briefly and clearly 

as follows: — If existence iVj fime is a mero sensibltf modu of 

repieKeutatioii belonging to thinking beiiigs in tlie world, and 

ctmseijuently does not apply to them as things in themselves, 

then the creation of Iboso beings h a erentiou of things in them- 

{lelveN, ainee the notion of erontiou does not belong to the 

eent^ible form nf represontation of exietonco or to enusality, but 

in only be referred to noumeaa. Consequently, when I say of 

bei^s in Ihe world of souse that they are created, I so far 

\y^ »-V^ regard tliera as noumena. Aa it would he ajontradio tioii, t here- 

[ ' ^/y* ^ fore, to say tliat Godjs a ocoator-orippeaKinees, so lUao it is ft 

l^' t >*^.f contradiction to say that as creator Ue is the cause. of notione in 

'^a( t^^y thejforld of eeose, an d there foie as appearances, although He 
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is tlia CAusa of the existence o! the acting Leings (whioh are 
noumeiia}. If now it is poiwible to uffirm freedom in spito ol 
the iialuml niitchamrtm of actions ft* ajipearanot's (hy rcgai^Iing 
existeuoe in time as sometliLug tlint belongs only to Bp[)earanuM, 
Dot to things in themsolfes), thou the circumKt&uoa thut the 
aotiug beings oro oreaturos cannot make the slightest diffureiioe, 
ainoo creation concerns their suporBGngible and iiot their seufiible 
existence, and therefore caunot be regarded as the dotenuining 
principle of the appoarftDcoe. It vould be quite different if the 
bcing» ID the world as things in themselves (i3«} existed in iimt, 
since in that cueo the oroator of eubstaaco vould be at the saiao 
time the autlioi of the whole incohaniem of this aubstaiicu. 

Of so great imiiortanoe ts tho tHtparatiou of time (us woU as 
space) from tho oxistoDOs of things in themselves whiolx was 
effected iu the Critique of tho Piiro Spooulatire IteasoD. 

It may bo said that tho solution hero proposed involves 
great difDcnItjr in itself, and is scarcely susoeplihle of a lucid 
exposition. But is any other solution thut has been attempted, 
or that may be attempted, easier and more intolligihlu ? lUther 
might we say that the dogmatio teachers of metaphysios liave 
shown wore shrewdness than oondour in keeping thui difficult 
point out of eight as much aa possible, in the hope that if they 
said nothing about it, probably do one would think of it. U 
science is to be advanoed, all di£BouIties must be htd optn, and 
vre mtist eveD search for those that are hidden, fer every diffi- 
oulty calls forth a remed>', which cannot be discovered without 
science gaining either in extent or in exactnetsa ; and thus even 
obetoolee become means of iDoreosing the thoroughness of scieooe. 
On the other hand, if the difHcuUies are iDleutioDally oonoealod, 
or merely removed by palliatives, then sooner or later they bunt 
out into incurable mischiefs, which bring suieneo to ruia in aa 
al)«o]ut« scepticism. 

Since it is, properly Rpeaking, the notion of freedom oloue 
amongst all the ideas of pure speouhitive reason that eo greatly 
enlargee our knowledge in the ejthere of the supeiseosible (S3fl)t 
though only of our practical knowledge, I ask myself \ehg it 
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liQsansen xo grcai ftjiiiH^, whereoB tlie othera only 
lieracaiit space for [)088ible bmngs of tlio {luro uudor* 
BtBiuliiig, but are unable by any means to dufiiio tlie con<!Opt of 
Y^ Sr^ ' 'l^Pni ■ I presently find that as I cannot think aiijlliiug witliout 
^If a calogory, I must first look for a cati-guiy for tlit- RutiLinal Idea 

H of freedom with wliich I am nuw uouconied ; uud tbie is the 

H category of caumliii/; and ulUiougb freedom, a concept of the 

^^^^ reaum^ bring' a traxisoeiiileut oonoejit, cannot have any intuition 

^^H correspouding to it.yal tliB iwicejif o/ (he nndeitiandiug — for the 

^IP synthesis of which the foitner' demands the iinoonditioued — 

■ if "^ (namely, the oonoopt of onusality; must have a nensible intuition 
m yglveu, by ■which first itn ohjeetivo icality in asmirail. Now, the 

^ ff^\ Jr categories aro all divided into two classes — 1\)^ tuatfmtiatual, 
wbfcli ooucern the unity of Bjrnthosis in tb^ conosption of_ 
o hJGots. and thS'ifyiiamn-nf, which refe r to the •unity 7*^ gyjjf hoain 
^ iji lliecnnofption of llio f'xiatenre of obie&lg - The former (those 

1^' X* of magnitude and quality) always contain a synthesie of tLo 
homogeneous, and it is not possible to find in tliie the imeon- 
ditioned antecedent lo what is given in sensible intuition as 
ct>uiiitioued in epaco and time, u& this would itself bare to 
belong to space and time, and therefore be again still con- 
ditioned.' Whence it resulted in the Dialectic of Pure Theoretic 
Heasou that the opposite methods of attaining the uncon- 
ditioned and the totality of the cnnditioua were both wrong. 
The categories of the seoond class (those of causality and of the 
necessity oF a tliirig) did not require this homogeneity (of the 
oonditioned and the condition in sjuthcsis), since here what we 
bare to explain Is not how the intuition is compounded from a 
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'[Tlieori^naliH Hcimewh&t ombigU'iUN ; itlms been Bugg«sbed| that 'the 
fontiM' rtfurs Iw Uie Undorstajiding (• Vtrstaad ' iu 'VflntsDdfsbt'grifT'). 
I UD salifiticd tliat it rafers to ' Vtniunftbegriff,' tor it ia not tli« Uiid«r- 
(triiiiHng, 1iiit Lh» HoHson tliat seeks t]i« unvoiiditianed. Compare iTHKiX* dur 
H. v., ]>. 2Q2 (32fl), ■ Tbc Iransocndcntal coacrptof thcnwaonalTrA^ra aims 
nt (il)6i>!iit«> Uitfllily in the f<yntli«Mi of it* oondition*, and never resUoxcept 
in the abaolutt'ly imootidkioncd.' [Mmktyoliii, p. 228.]] 

' [Itoieiikraiu: erroiieoualy readn ' iiiibcdiagt ' 'uncoiidltionod' ; lUid 
' maeita ' ior ■ mOsota.'] 
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mimifold in It, but oulj how Uio eaJateaw of thfi.cioiiditioaed 
object corresponding to it is added to the wipfrr--^ of the 
ooudilion (237) (added, uamoly, ic the uDdcrBtaminu i- i^on- 
□c«ied tlierowith) ; aod in that case it was allowable to suppose 
iu th«* Buperseo&ible world the unconditioned nnt^nedent to the 
altagi<tbt<r couditioQed iu the wor[d of seuse (both as regards 
the caueal connexioQ and the contingent existence of things them- 
selves), although this unconditioned remoiQed indeterminate, 
and to make the synthesis transcendent. Henee, it was found 
is the dialeotio of the pure speculative reason that the two 
spporetitly opposite methods of obtaining for the ooaditJoned 
the unconditioned wore not really eontradJctory, e.g. in the 
syntheeis of causality to conceive for the conditioned in the 
scries of causes and eiEeota of the aensible world, a oansality 
which has no seuAible condition, and that the same aoti'>n which, 
as belouging to the world of sense, is always eemilly cr>n- 
diticHied, that is, oicehanioatly neceuary. yef at the s&mo time 
may be derived from a cnueality not sensibly oonditionod — 
being the causality of the acting being as belonging to the 
supersensible world — and may consequnutly bo conceived as 
fna. Now, the only point in (question was to change this may 
he into u ; that is, that we should b« able to show in an actual 
case, as it were by a fact, that certain actions imply such 
a causality (namely, the iutolloctual, sensibly unconditioned], 
whether they are actual or only oommandod, that is, objectively 
Deocfleary in a practical sense. We could not hnpo to Bnd this 
connexion in actions actually given in experience as events of 
the setisible world, since causality with freodom mostalwaj^be 
sought outside the world of eenso Iu tho world of intoUigoooo. 
But things of sense are the only things otiured to our perception 
and obfl«rT&tion. IXeuoe, nolliing rumiunud but to Cud an 
incontestable objective printaple of causality which excludc-ti all 
sensible conditions : that is, a principle iu which reason does not 
appeal further to something et*e as a detanniuiug groimd of its 
Muflolity (us), bat oontaius this deterDuuing ground itself by 
means of tliat principle, and iu wbioli therefore it is itself 
as pHre reason piaoticol. Now, this piinoiple had not to be 
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searched for or diseovoTod ; it had long been in tho reason of qU 

. v*" m«n, and inoorporatod in tlioir nature, and in the principle o£ 

P-r jjyfjifwrcWy. Therefore, that unconditioned causality, with the 

^f^ faoultj of it, namely, freedom, is no longer merely indefinitely 

^^r and pro'blematii'ally thovifjht (tlm speculative r«asou could prove 

\i*^to te feaaihli'], but is even as rfijunh the law of Us cruiKftlitjf 

^\. doQnitely and assert oriftlly /■■""w:ii ; mid wilh it lliu fact tliat a 

[^ ^ being' (TTnjBfflfJ^elonging to the world of sense, belongs also 

XM'' ^J^ to the eupersensihle world, this is also positively hioini, and 

jf^ thus the reality of the supersensible world is established, and in 

j^ praotieal respects de/initely given, and this deflniteness, which 

^ for theoretical piirpoBos would bo trmmrefident, is for practical 

I purposes immanp'it. We could not, however, make a sinoltLr 

st«p as regards the second dynamical idea, namely, that of a 
neefSiary being. Wo could not lieo to it from the s<)n9iblc world 
without tho aid of tho first dynamical idea. For if we at- 
tempted to do 80, we should have ventured to leave at a bound 
all that is given touB, and to leap to that of wliioh nothing ia 
given ua that can help us to effect tho connexion of such a 
superstiisihle being with the world of sensu (since the nccesAary 
being would have to be known as given ouisi'ile oursfhex). On 
the other hand, it is now obvious tliat this connexion is ijuite 
possible in relation U> mir oirn Bubjeot, iinismuch as I know 
myself to he on ilte mia xidf as an intelligible [supersensible] 
being determined by tho moral law (by menus of freedmu), and 
^^ an the other &ide as acting in the world of senBo, It is tho 

'"^j^V^ concept of freedom alono that enables ns to find the unoou- 
^^ J- ditioned and intelligible [supereensitle] for tho conditioned 
' j/' y and sensible without going out of oursolvo* (23s]. For it is our 
^r own reason that by moans of tho Bupremo and unconditional 
practiioul law Itnows that itself, and the being that ia conscious 
of this law (our own person) "belongs to the piuB world of undei^ 
standing, and moreover deques the manner in which, as such, 
it can he active. In this way it can be understood why in the 
wholo faculty of reason it is tht practical misou onbj that can 
help UB to pjisa beyond tliajror ld o f sense, and give us knov- 
l«dge of n supersensible order and connexion, whiohpnowevflT, 
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for (hit Tcry reaaon cannot Le extended further than is neoessaiy 
for pure [iraotioal purposes. 

Let me tie permitted on this oooosion to make one moro 
remark, namely, that every step tliat we make with pure reoMOD, 
even iu the praotical sphere where no attention is paid to subtile 
speculation, neverthelees accords with all the material points of 
the Critique of the Theoretical Reason as closely and direotlj ns 
if each step had beea thought out with d&liberate purpose to et- 
tablish this confirmation. Such a thorough agreement, wholly 
unsought for, and quile obvious [as any one can convince hini- 
Boli, if he will only carry moral inquiries up to their priaciplos) 
between the most importaut proposition of practical reason, 
and the often seemingly too subtile and needless remarks of the 
GritiquB of the Speoulative Reason, occasions sorpriso and 
astonishment, and eouBmis the maxim already recognized and 
praised by others, namely, that in erery soientifio inquiry we 
should pursue our way steadily with all possible exactness aad 
frankness, without caring for any objeotions that may be raieod 
from outsido its sphere, but, as for as wo can, to onny out 
our inquiry truthfully and completely by itself. Frequent 
observation has eonTJuoed me that when such researches are 
eoncluded, that which in one part of them appeared to me rery 
questionable [340}, considered in rclatiou to other extraneous 
doctrines, when I left this doubtfulncse out of sight for a time, 
and, only attended to Uio liusiaoaa in hand until it was com- 
pleted, at lost was unexpectedly found to agree perfectly with 
vbal had beva discovered separately without the least reganl to 
those doctrines, and without any partiality or prejudice for them. 
Authors would save themselves many errors and tnuvti UbourN 
lost (because spent on a delusion), if Ihey oould only resolve to / 
go to work wiUi more frankness. 
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CHAPTER I. 



A DULECTIC OP PORB PRACnCAL BBASOS OBNERALLV. 

iT^URE reason alwnja has its tlinJcctic, whetlier it is ooDsi- 

''^3. doped iu its speculative or its practical employment ; for 

'r>^^jyy it roquires th« absolute totality of the oonditioiie of what ia 

^■■v^ giTOn conditioned, and thia caa only be fouad in tilings in 

j^*v^ thenuelvoB. But as nil ooucupliuns of tUiigs in themselvo* 

j^_jf^f^ must Iu roforred to intuitions, and witli ub men tlios^ OQa 

»* -jfr'^-tj^^uovor Ito oUkt lliaa eensible, and henco can never onalilo us 

I i^^ ^ to know ol^juclii OS Ihings iu tliomeelves but only aa appear- 

■ jM^ ^ 52!i9*' ^"^^ sinoo the unconditioned cau never be found in this 
fr^'^J- J^^'oEaiQ of appoaraucHs which consist* only of conditjoued and 

■ V''\vf , ^comlitious ; thus from applying this rationalidea of the totality 
P ly^'^^^/of the conditioDB (in other words of the unconditioned) to 

a- v^y^-appearaaoes there arises au inpvilableiUoBion. as if those latter 
^Jr^\r "^^^ things in thcai*elvt>fl (212) [for in tho absence of a warning 
W j''' oiitiquo tlioy are always regarded as such). This illusioQ 

would never be noticed as delusive if it did not betray itself by 
^ a ronJJirt of ronaon with itself, wlien it api»ltf8 to nppcnrauces 

H its finidamontnl principle of presupposing tlie unconditioned to 

H everything oonditionod. By this, however, reason is oompell&d 

H -/■'** ^^''** ^^^^ illusion to its source, and search how it can be 

I ^k^ removed, and this oon only bo done by a complete oritioal 



^f^ «xaniiuatiou of the whole pure faculty of reaeon ; so that tho 
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fcutiuoruy of tlie ['ure rcaeon nrliioh i» nwnifciit in ite dialectic 
JB in fact the most beneficial oiror iuto whiclx bumait reason 
could over Imve fall«a, aiuoa it at lo&t drivc-s us to searoli for 
the key io eaoape from tiiiu luLyriutli ; and when this k&y IS 
fouml, it further dificovers that whiuh wo did Qot t^eek hut yet 
had need of, niuuely, a view Iiito a higher nad an immutable 
order u£ tilings, in which we even now aru, and in which ve 
are tliereby euabled by defiuitti precepts to coolinue to lire 
acoordiag to the highest dictates of reason. 

It niaj b«> eeeu iu detail in the Critiquo of Pure Beasoa how 
in it« speculatitre ompluymuul this uatural dialectic is to ba 
solvt'd, and how the error which arises from a verj- natural 
itlusiou may ha guarded agalmt. But reason in its practical 
USD is not a wlut belter off. As pure practical roMon, it like- 
wiso seeks to find th« unconditioned for tho practically con- 
ditioned (nliifih.nwte on Inctinatloos and natural wants ;, and 
this not as tho dotortiiiuiug principle of the will, but even when 
Hxu is givon (in tho moral law) It Boo ks tin unc onditionod 
totality of tho ohjeci of pure praotioal reaison under the diuiio 
of tho Sunimtim UoHum. 

T6"~<Iefiiie iStia idea ^ra«tioally» i.e. sufficiently for the max- 
ims of our rational OOnduct, ('i43} U tho l^iiain ^ pf prarlintl 
tcM dom I Weis hfihlefirf], and this again asasoienoo is phihtophij, 
in the sense in which tho word wh« understood by the auciuute, 
with whom it meant instruotion in tho ooaoeplion iu which the 
tuHimum hctium was to bo plucod, and tho conduct by which it 
was to he obtained. It would bo well to leave this word in its 
ancient sigatflcalion as a d^elrtue qfliu iumwimim benum, so fkr 
as reason audeavours to msko this into a acieiice. for on the 
ono hand the roatricUon aunoxod would suit the Greek expres- 
sion (which signtSus the lore of ifiiuhitt), luid yet at tho same 
time would h« sulGuient to ombraos under thu name of phi- 
losophy tho lov« ofscioKv: tliat is to say, of all speculatiTO 
rational kuowtedgo, so far as it is serviceable to rtsason, both tot 
that oouception and also for the practical principle determining 
our conduct, without letting out of sight the main end, oa 
acooimt of which alone it oon bo colled a doctrine of practical 
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wi«dom. On the other hand, it wonld "be no harm to deter the 
Mli-cODOoit of one vbo TeoturM to cliiim tho title of philosopher 
hy holding before him in tho very definition a etfindard of self- 
«8timation Thioh vould vnry much lower lii« pretensions. For 
a teacher of «iiidom would moan ftomothing more than a. scholar 
who has not oome so for aa to guido Uioiaclf, much less to guide 
others, vith certain expootatloD of attaiiiiug so liigL an end : it 
would monn a vuuter in the knawlfdrie of tritdam^ which implies 
nior» that) a modest man would claim f'>r himself. Tliua phi- 
loBophy as well as wisdom would olwa^t s remain au ideal, which 
objectirelj^ is presented complete in reason alone, while sub- 
jeolivcly for tlie i>er£on it is ouly the goa.1 o£ his uuGeasing 
endearoura, and no one would Le jufiLiGud iu profeesing tu be 
in poeseasioii of it so as to ossume the name of philosopher, who 
oould not also show its infallible effects in his own person as aa 
example (sii) (in his self-moetery and tho unquestioned intercet 
that ho takes pre-eminently in the general good), and this the 
ancients also required as a condition of dueerriiig that honour* 
able title. 

Wc have onothor proUmiuary remark to make respecting 
tho dinleetic of tho pure pnuticul rou&oii, on tho point of the 
definition of the tummum bonum (a auooessful solution of which 
dialectic would lead us to expect, as iu case of that of the 
thBorctioa] reason, the most beuefloial effects, inasmuch as tlie 
'^f-contradiolioDS of pure pnuitiool runson houesUy stated, and 
ly^j- ' jjU'>t ooneeoled, foroe us to undertake a complete critique of this 
^^J^ faculty). 

■ -j^ The moral law is the sole determining principle of a pore 
W^ Jt*^ "i^l- But since this is merely formal (vis. as pi'eeoribiog only 
(r i *^ Uie fonn oE the maxim as universally legislative), it abstracts 
'^^v'^Mjl determining principle from nil mutter — tliot is to say, from 
#^y-'''elery object of volition. Henoe, though the rnoiMinn Itonmm 
m aj be tha whole obJ«ei yf ^ p u re piBetioaI~r8asop, «57 * jore 
will, yoLit Js not on that aooouot to ha yegarded gg hi dtj er- 
mining. stancip JB'r aod the moral law alone must be r^oided as 
tho principle on which that and its roaliuUon or pronotion ore 
aimed at. l*h>s remarl: is iii)]K>rtant in 8od«licat« a cose as the 
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determination of moral principles, where tli« slightest niisintor- 
pretittioD perrdrts meu's luindai. For it will linve been seoa 
from the Analytio, that if we assume any ohject under the 
nAnie of a gooJ oa a detvrmiinng priuciple of the will prior to 
the moral law, and then iledueo from it the supreme praotioal 
priuciple, this would alwajrs introduoe heteronoui/, and uriub 
out the moral priooiple. 

It is, however, evident thnt if the nf^Hon of the mmmtim J ""^^^ 
bonHin iocliidos that of tho moral law {'Hi) a* its supremo oon- 
ditioQ, then tho tummHtn honum vrould not merely be an oi/iwf, ^ 
but tho notion of it and tho oocccptiou of its existence as pes- J^ 
able by our own prootieal reason would likt-wis*' b? the d^tfr- \ 
muting principle of the will, since in that case the will ia iu fact '^ 
determined by the moral law which is already included in this 
oonooption, and by no other object, as tlie principle of autonomy 
rcijuiree. This order nf the oonoeptions of dotormiuulion of 
tlio will must not be lost sight of, as othcrwiao we should mio* 
ondcrKiuud ourselves, anil think we had foltuii into a contra- 
diction, while everything remains in [wrfuct hunuouy. 
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{2«) CHAPTER II. 

OF THB UlALKmC OP PURE RBASrtN IN DBFININO THE CONCEP- 
TION OP THB "SUMMUM BONHM." 

-\>'^ i^^JjiK conooption of the mimmum itself contains au am'biguity 

^x^ wliicli miglit Occasion needle^as diaputes if we did not attend to 

i*v '*'■ '^^^ tummani may mean either tlie eucr«m© {stiprft/ium) or 

A^ ' ^ tli© perfect (consuwmatvm). The formg r'^that. oon d ition yhioh 

^""i U/^ ilself _ unWimiitio ned. t. e. is not subordinate to any other 

"y*-^ *^l {orif/inarium) ; Uia eeooud-ULiliat whok ■whidi is not aport-Of a 

\^ greater wholu id tliu mnioJujid [pcrfctHssimuiu). It has teeu 

T _, filiowu in tho AnulytiL' tliat vfriite (aa wortlniioss to be hap|>y) 

^wi^ ^ IB the tvpreiM caiidifion of nil tliat can nppcar to iis desinible. 

^^it^^"^ uJid cousequently of all our pursuit of happiness, and is there- 

iore the sHprrmc good. But it docs not follow that it is the 

whole aud perfect good an the object of the desires of rational 

v^ '^ jjjj'^'^^ bwiuga ; for this rtujuirt-s happiness also, and that not 

f'^L*"^ ^jliert'ly ill the jinrtinl eyea of the person who makes himself 

'/<^y^'^an end, but ©von in the judgment of an iiupai-tiul rwiwtjn, 

^ > ■ whioh regards persons in genoral as ends in themeeWes. For 

*" to need happiness, to deserve it (247), and yet at the same time 

not to participate in it, eaunot bo consistent witli the perfoet 

roLition of a rational b'eing poBsosscd at tlie Rame time of uU 

power, if, for the soke of experiment, tro oonceive such- a being. 

Now intumiuoh as virtue and hapjiLiK'Sa together constittito the 

poBBessitjiL of the edimnum Itntum in a pt-rson, and the distribution 

of happineaB in exact proportion to morality (which is the worth 

of the ptTSon, and his woithincae lo bo happy) oouBtitutes the 

munmum bonutn ul u poeaihlv world; hence this nummum bonum 

expru»ac8 the whole, the perfect good, in which, however, virtue 

as the condition is always the supreme good, since it has no 

oouditiou above it; whei-ea.<i happiness, while it is pleasant to 

ths poseos«or of it, i» not of itself absolutely and in all respects 
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good, bnt always preeiippOBes morally right behaTioiir as ita 
oondittoD. 

"When two elementjt are vecexmn'/y united in one concept CJ^'^ 
they must be connected as reason and oonse(jn«nce, and this ^ ^^ 
either bo that their unity is considered as anafi/timl (logioal t-''**""^ -j 
oonnoxion), or aa tpttfieticai (real connexion] — the former fol- h-*j^CiP^- 
lowing the law of identity, the latter that of oausnlity. The .^Jji^**^^"'^ 
eonnexinn of virtue and hapj^ineaa may theroforo bn inidcrstcn>a 
in twojtijiys: either the endeavour to be virtnous and the 
rational pursuit of happioesK are not two distinct actions, bnt 
absolutely identitAl, in which CASe no maxim need bo mado the 
principle of the former, other than what eerres for the latter ; 
or the (.-onuexioD consists in this, that virtue produoes Lappineas 
as something distinct from the consciousness of virtue, as a 
cause produces an effect. ^^ 

The ancient Groek schools were, properly speaking, only '^ jA 
two, and in dcferoiiuing the conception of the mmmuin honum ■^' _jj 
these followed in fact one and the same method, inasmuch as *'*"^ 
they did not allow virtue and happiness to be regarded as two tt^ ^ 
distinct elements of the iwmmxtm bonum, and ocmseqacntly ^^^ ^ 
sought (^48} the unity of the principle by the rule of identity ;i-^*;;>^^ 
but they differed as to which of the two was to be taken as ~^ 
the fnndamental notion. The EpicurMn said : To be conseions *^ 
that one's maxims lend to happiness is virtne ; the Side said : *^ 
To bo oonsoioiiB of one's virtno is happiness. With the former, 
Prudence was cquiTalent to morality ; with the latter, who 
choee a higher deeiguatiou for virtue, morality alone was true 
wisdom. 

While we must admire the men who in nuoh early time« 
tried all imagiuablo ways of extending the domain of philo- 
sophy, we must at the same time lament that their acutenen 
was uuFortiuiately misapplied in trying to trace out identity 
between two extremely heterogeneous notions, thoee ot hnppi- 
Deee and virtue. But it agreed with the dialectical spirit of 
their times (and subtle minds are even now sometimes misled 
in the some way) to get rid of irreconoilablo difTerencofl in 
principle by Beeking to ohongo them into a more contest about 
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words, aad thus apparently working out the ideutlty of tlie 
notiou uudor different names, and this ususlly occurs in oaaas 
where tlie oombinntlon of heterogenooiis principles lies so deep 
or 8o high, or would roquiro so complete a transformation of the 
doctrines nssnmod in the rest of the philosophical system, that 
men are afraid to penetrate deeply into the real dilTereuoe, and 
prefor trpnting it as a differenoe in matters of form. 

While both schools souglit to trace out the identity of the 

\jr^ praotical principles of rirtue and happiness, they were not 

i^ agreed oe to the way in which they tried to force this identity, 

f^*^ ^ O^but were separated iuSnitcly from one another, the one placing 

.^Z"-!^ 1 ita principle on the aide of seuao, the other on ttiat of reason ; 

V^ tj^e one in the consoionBiiess of eeuEihle wants, the other in the 
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'Y^ 'independeiine of practiciil roitson \-wi] on all sensihie grounds of 



detemii nation. According to the Epicurean the notion of virtue 
was already involved in tlia maxim: To promote one's own 
happiness; according to the 8toics, on the other hand, the feel- 
fj^\ ing of happiness was already oontnined in the eensciousness of 

virtue. Now whatever is eontained in another notion is identi- 
cal with part of tho oontaioing notion, but not with tlie whole,aud 
moreover two wholos may ha speoiHraiHy distinct, although they 
insist of the same parts, naniply, if tho parts are united into a 
whole in totally different wuys. Tho Stoic maintained that 
virtue waa the vihok iammum bctmm, and happiness only the 
oonaeiousucas of possos^ug it, aa uiahiug part of Ibe stnlo of the 
subject. Tho EpicuTL'an maintained that happiiieaa was the 
K/iok aummmn bamitn, and virtue only the form of tho majcim 
for tta pursuit, viz. the rational use of the means for attain- 
ing it. 

Now it is clear from the Analytiothat the maxims of virtue 
and those of private happiness are quite h&lorogeueous as to 
thnir supremo praotieiil pnuoiplci ; and althougti they belong to 
ono summutu bonnni which together tliey make ]iot>sible,yet they 
ore so for from coinciding that thoy reatriot and oheok one 
another very much in tho same subjeot. Thus the question, 
Uotc IS the tiimmnm bonum praeticoUy possible ? still remains an 
unsolved problem, notwithstanding all tho attempU at coalition 
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tiiot haro hitherto been made. The Auolytic has. however* 
showu what it is that makes the problem difBculi to ftolre; 
uamety, that happiness and morality are two speciiloully dulinct 
fiemetUs •'! ' ' :ini<:!ii<>ri, huimui, mil) tlifr.'tivri' fheir combination 
citmioi\>f> auaiijtu-alit) cogiiised (as it" the niao that seeks his own 
happiness should God by mere analysis of bis conception that ui 
BO acting he is virtuous, or as if the man that follows virtoe 
should in the ooDHciountens of mch conduct 6i)d that be is 
already happy ifuto facto) (aao), but must be a »t/nthesu of eon- 
oopts. Now since this oombination is recognised as a priori^ 
and therefore as prautloatly neoessary, and consequently not u 
derived from experieuoe, bo that the possibility of the *vmmHm 
bottom do<>« not rest on any empirical principle, it follows that 
the di'iucJion [legitimation] of this concept mu£t be tratuteH- 
ttfutaf. It is d priori (morally) necgesar y to produc t iJte 
tummum bon»m~l>^ fradoM ofteUf: ther efore the o ondition of Jla 
pcanbtiity must reel solely ou a priori princi^ leg oliiagnition. 

T.—The Antinomy of Practical jRauon. 

In the *HiniriHiin bontitu which is practical for us, i. r. to be tut'^^ 
Ipuiaed by our will, virtue and happiness are thought as neces- 4 U* 
sarily combined, so that the one cannot be assamed by pure _ o^ 
pravtieal reason without the other also being attaohed to it. 
Now this combination (like every other) is wlhor anaiyiicalat 
tjft'tfietical. It has been shown tbat it cannot be analytical ; it 
must then be syuthotioal, and, more parliuularly, must be oou- 
oeived as the oonnoxion of oauno and offoet, since it couceras a 
practical good, L«. one tliat is possible by moans of aotion ; 
ooDseriiiently cither the de«ro of happioose must bo the motive 
to maxims of virtue, or the maxim of virtue must bo the 
«ffid«Dt oatuo of happiness. The first is aUotntfty imjwssiblc, 
becauM (OS was proved in the Analytic) maxims which plaoo 
U)o dvtvrmiuiug principle (iii) of the will in the diwro 
of pvrsonol happiness oro not moral at all, and no virtue 
can be fuuudod on (hem. Cut the eecoud is also impouiblr, 
bccuuM) the procUc^ connexioQ of oauses and eflfMtB in the 
world, as (ho rosuli of t£e determination of nie~ViU, doos not 
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depend upon tlio moral dispositions of the will, but ott tlio 
kuowledge of the laws of unture and the pbysical power to use 
them for ones purposes ; consequeDlly we cannot expect la the 
world "by tlie most punctilious obp»iTaace of the moral laws any 
oooossary connexion of happincsi) with virtue ndequitto to tba 
tummnm fionum. Now as the promotion of this summum ioNHin, 
the conception of which oontflins this connexion, is d priori a 
neccBBBry object of our will, itiid inseparably attached to tlia 
moral law, the impossibility of the former muat prove the falsity 
of the latter. If then the supreme good is not po&uble by 
prnctii.-al rules, then the moral law aleo which ooiumaiids us ta 
promote it is directed to ruiu imaginary eads, and uiiisL conse- 
qucutt^' be false. 

II. — Critical Solution of the Antinomy of Pntetieat 
Jteason. 



r,V- o*"''"^'''^ The antinomy of piira speculative reason eihibila a wmllar 

^^^^(1,^^ conflict between freedom and physica] necessity lu the oausalify 

T \^/^ of events in the world. It waK solved by showing that there is 

f ''^i^ no real ooutradictiou when the evMLte-jtud even tlia world in 



^y^ ' ji'-^bich thoy ooour ore regarded (aa they ought to be) merely as 
* .j^y^ ^tm-anff (oven to bis own inner sense) (2i2j has a cnosality in 



^ apponraneoB ; since one and the same aoting being, an iin ap' 



^"''l^y'^i/^ tbe world of sense that always conforms to the mcohaniBm of 
V\f'*'^ V'^'atute, but with respect to the some events, so far an the acting 
' j^ person regards himself at tliu same time a* a noumenon (as pure 
y intelligcuco in an csistoucu not dopoudoat on the condition of 

■^ time), ho cau oontaiu a priuciplc by which that causality acting 

^^^K according to laws of nature is determined, but whioh is itself 

^^^P free from all laws of nature. 

W ^vJl*-**""*^' ^* i""^ ^^ same with the foregoing antinomy of pure 

r'^ '4/ practical reason. The first, of the two propositions — That the 

v"^** » endeavo ur after hap pineai<"i[ir(i duces a virtuous mind, i& ahuolnieli/ 

^yj. I faUe', but (lie second, TImt a virtuous mind uecessarlly pro- 

■ J '^ duces bap piaeeai ia « o< nbnofiifelj/ false, but only in so far aa 

■ virtue 18 oonsidared aa a form of causality in the sonFilile world, 

and oouaei^uently only If I 8uppu«e exi«teDee in it to bo the vu\y 
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Bort of existence of a rational being ; it is then onl^ ccndiiionalfif 
fnlse. But BS I am not only justified in thinking that I exist 
hIso as n Doiimenou in a world of tbe understanding, but even 
hfcvo in tho moral law a purely intelle«tual determioing prin- 
ciple of my cnusality [in tbosonBiblo world), it tfiuot impossiW* 
that m orality of miod ah& uld ba yo a ooD nexion_a8CBu|g.with 
liappmsM (aa fui «lfeet in tho sonaiblo world) if not immodiatft 
y et medi» to (tue. : tLrougb an int«Uigeut author of nature}, 
and m owoTer neows ary ; whilo Lu a syalom of nature which 
is merely on object of the soiiacs this combination could nerer 
occur except contingently, and therefore oould not euffloe for 
the attmmum f'oniim, 

Thufl, notwithstanding this seeming conBict of praotiool 
reaaon with itself, ihts iiimmam bouum, which is the necessary 
Bnpreme end of a will morally determined, i« a true object 
thereof; for it is pruotically potstble, oud the maxima of tho 
will which as regards Iheir matter refer to it, have objeotiva 
reality, which at flrst was threatened by the antinomy tliat 
appeared in the couaexion (us) of morality with happiness 
by a general law ; but this was merely from a misconoftption, 
because the relation between appearaucee was taken for a 
relation of the things in themselvee to these appearances- 

When we flud oursalTe« obliged to go so far, namely, to the 
connexion with an intelligible world, to And the possibility of 
the aummutn bosHtn, which reason points out to all rational 
beings as tho goal of all their moral wishes, it most seem 
strange that, nevertheles*, the pliilosophera both of ancient and 
modom times have beeu able to find happiness id aociirate pro- 
portion to virtue oven in (hi* ii/« (in the sensible world), or have 
persuaded themselves that they were oonsoiouB thereof. For 
Epicurus as well as tho Stoic* extolled above everjrthing the 
bapjnneBB that springs from the oonsciousnoss of living virta- 
ously ; and the fonner was not so base in his practical precepts 
M one might infer from the principles of his theory, which he 
used for vxplanation and not for action, or as they were inter- 
preted by many wbo were misled by his using tho term pleasare 
for couteiilment ; on tbo coDtrary, he reokoued the most dis- 
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IStMeBtad praoticB of good amongst tho wnys of onjojing the 
most intimato deb'ght, and hia aolieme of pleasure [by which be 
moaut constant cheerfulnesa of mind) inoluded the moderation 
aud oontiol of tbo iiicliDatione, suob as the strictest moral pbilo* 
Bopher might ri^quiro. He dillerod from Iho Stoics cliiofly in 
making this pleaeure the motive, which thtiy very rightly rtfuBed 
to do. For, on the one band, the virtuous Epicurus, like mauy 
well-intentioued men of this day, who do ijot rofleot deeply 
enough ou their principles, fell into the error of pre-suppoaing- 
the virtuous dk^o^Uion in the persons for whom ho wished to 
provide the springs to virtue [and iudefld the upright man cannot 
he boppy (2fl-ij if ho is not first ouuecious of his upriglitin^ss; 
since with such a oharaoter the reproach thnt bis Imhit of 
thought would oblige bim to make agaLust himself iu caBo of 
tranegressiou , and hie moral Bolf-aoud«niDatiou would rub him 
of all enjoyment of the pleasantness which bis oondition might 
Sj otherwise contain). But the question is, Uow is euoh a disposi- 
tion possible iu the drst inst«nco, acd such a habit of thought 
in estimating the worth of one's esietenoe, sitioe prior to it there 
can he in the eubjoct no feeling at alt for moral worth ? If a 
man is virtuouB without being eonacioua of his integrity in every 
action, he will certaiidy net enjoy life, however favourable for- 
tune may be to Iiira in its physical circumstances ; but can we 
make him Tirtueus in the first instance, in other words^ before 
he esteems the moral worth of his existence so highly, by 
praising to him the peaco of mind that would result from 
the oonseiousness of an integrity for which he has no sense ? 
^^ On the other Land, however, there is here an oocasion of a 
^^ vitium subrepiionis, and ae it wore of an optical illuniou, in the 
.y^^wlf-eousoiouBnesa of what (»no tioes aa diHtitiguiahed from what 
jy^ ^-'Wfie/fftf^, an illusion which even the most experienced cannot 
dc *^ j-sftltogether avoid. The moral diaposition of mind is ncccaBarily 
j^ -^ 4( combined mth a conscioiuncis that the willjs detotoaiufid Utreotly 
^ ^ . 6y tfic lav?. Now the coDaciouBUcsa of a determination of the 
^ ijjn'faoulty of desire is alwaye the source of a satisfootion in the 
v^ \ roaulting action ; but this pleasure, this satJafactloa in oneself, 
/ i£ not the determining principle of tlie aotioQ ; on the contrary, 
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tlio dcterrouiation of the will dire ctly by n aean u tho source of / 

n-tnitiiis i» piire practical not / 



tlig i eel!gg'qfT>faBrar6) ~aDd tins 

Mueiblo dBtprminatio B of the fmiilii 

determmation hiu exactly the same offoot within (2M> in im- 



if iltsiro. Now as this 



pelling to Activity, that a fooling of tho pleasuic to be expected 
Eironi the desired action would baTo bad, we Qaaily look on wh at 
we ouneWos do as something which we merely pasMvely feel, 
sad take tti e moral spring for a sonsiMe uapulsa, joet afl^S : 
happens in the so-eoUed illnwon of the scnwa (in this oose t3i9 
innor Bon*e}. It is a sublime thing in human nattiro to be 
dotorminod to actions immediately by a purely rational lav; 
Bublime oven is tho illusion that reg;ards the suhjootlro side of 
this capacity of iut«ltectual dotorminatiou as something senaible, 
and the efleot of a special Hcmible fcoliug (for an iiitellectual 
feeling would be a contradiction]. It is also of groat importanoe 
to attend (o this property of our pvrsoooUty, and as much an 
possible to cultivate the effect of reason on this feeling. But 
we mu«t beware h-st by falsely extolling this moral determining 
priuoiple as a spring, making its source lie in partioular feelings 
of pleasure (which are in fact only results), we degrade and dis- 
figure tho true genuine spring, the law itself, by putting as it 
were a false foil upon it. KespeQt.-Ul>t~4llaas^_or enjoyment 
of hap iiipeBs, is som ethipp for which it is not possible that 
Kflwn should hai^eany antfcnffnt feeliog as its foundation ^for 
this would always be sensible and pathological) ; [and]' oon- 
scionsDasB of immediate obligntion of tlie will by the law is by 
no means analogous to tho feeling of pleasure, although in rela- 
tion to the faculty of dveire it produces the same effect, but from 
diiferont eouroce : it is only by tliis mode of oonoepUon, how- 
ever, that we can attain what wo are seeking, namely, that 
actions b« done not merely iu accordance with duty (as a result 
oi pleasant feelings}, hut from duty, wliiohmust be the true end 
of all moral cultivation. 



* [The ori^aud hu iMt ' mm/,' but * aU,' wtueh doe* not giro uij ulu* 
futiir; seaw. I have, thenfore, idoptsd Ilaitiuttia'i Mnendatioii, which 
wenu at laatt to give Um ifaaJng Intoodsd.] 
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Ilave ve not, howoTor, a word wliioh does not oxprese eti joy- 
luent, &£ happiiicss dooa (2fic)tl:>ut imliuatos a satisfaction in one's 
exifitenco, no aualoguo of tho htLppinese which must necoBSArtlT' 

*^ K oocompttay tlio conBoiouBnese of ■virtue? Yes! tbiewor dJewy- 
.^r^ fy^nieutment, wliiob in itfl proper signilication o.lwnyfi desigiiatea 

•^ j« only a u^^tive satUfa<ition_in one's esistenee, in which one is 

^y^ i)/''^oonsciou8 of needing nothing. Preedoni ami tho oonsciousnesft 

iV- " of it us a faculty of following tlip monil Iiiw with iiiiyieUIing 

r^ -dr ,^»^6oIation is independence on mcHhadam, at least as motires 

Jr f/* determining (thougli not as afffdiMg) our ileeiro, and ao far as I 
oonsciouB of this freedom in following ray ntora.1 maxims, it 
the only source of an unaltered oonteutment wliioh is neces- 
sarily ttonneotcd with it and rests on no speoiat feeling. This 

^W j^ may he called Jn tolleotual oo nteutment. The sonsikle oonteut* 
meut (improperly so-called) ^vhioh rests on Ujh satiNfaction of 
tile inclinatiuus, however delicate thoy may be imagined to be, 
oaii never be adequate to the conception of it For the iDcliiia- 
tioDB change, they grow with tho iodulgenoe shown them, and 
[always leave behind a still greater void thau we bad thought to 
fill. Henee they aro always burdenmmc to a rational being, and 
altliough he oanuot lay them aside, tlioy wroat from him the 
wish to be rid of them. IHTen an iucUuatiou to what is right 
((T.f/. to heneficence), though it may miicli facilitate the efDcacy of 
the Mioi-a/ maxims, cannot produce any. For in theso all must 
be directed to tho conception of the law as a determining prin- 
ciple, if the action is to coDtaiu morality and not merely kijnlify, 
Inolination Is blind and slavish wliether it be of a good sort 
or not, and when morality is in question, reason muat not play 
the part merely of guardian lo inclination, but, disregarding it 
altogether, must attend simply to its own interest as puro prao- 
lical reason {iil). This very fcoliag of eompoa^ion and tender 
empathy, if it precedes tho doliberalion on tho question of duty 
and heoomee a deteraiialug principle, is oveu anuoying to right- 
thinking peTfioua, brings their deliberate maxims into confusion, 
and makes them wish to be deliTored from, it and to be ftubjeot 
to law-giving reason alone. 

From this we can underetaud bow the uuuflciousneaa of this 
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faculty of a pure praotiool reason produo&e bj action [virtuo] a ' 
oonsoioasneBB of maetery over one'a inclioationB, and tliorofope 
of iiiilepeiidenoo on lliom, and consequently also on the discon- f*^'-^^^ 
tent that always aocompaoies them, and thus a negativo satis- \f^ 

factinn with one's etnte, i. e. contaitfnriif, which la primarily i 
contentment with one's own person. Freedom itself heoomee 
in this way (namelj indirectly} oapahle of an enjoyment which 
cannot he called Iiappiiiess, because it does not depend on the 
positive eoneuTTenoe of a feeling, nor is it, alrlctly speaking, 
blitt, since it does not indudo complete independence on inoH- 
nations and wauls, but it resemhlus bliss iu so far as the dot«p> 
minatioD of one's will at least can bold itself true from their 
InfluoQce ; and thus, at least in its origin, this enjoyment \a 
•onlogous to the self-sulEcieucy whioh we can aecrihe only to 
Uie Supreme Being. ,^^,— **" 

jf the antinomy of pure pracliool f-ason t^/^^'j 
it follows that itf^praotiail . piiii oipleswomay at least conoeiTo j^**-'" 1 







sol tit 
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poasibla B natural an d neoe aaary ooniwgion betww i the 

couscionsness of morality ntil tlv- -ipectation of a proportionate uv*** 

happinoffl as ilt result, tlnjuyL it docs not follow that wo con ■ * 

know or peril 'v. his connexion; that, on the other hand, 

Sjirinoiples of thej>ursiiit of b.ippinosa cann ot possibly produce 

morality; that, thcrofure, moralityjis t he Kup rtmr ^ -1 r.s the ^T^jtH" 

first condition of the mmimm honum, while haj ; ^iisti- 

tulee its seoond element, but only in such a way that it is *•) '**' 

the morany^oonditioinHi , hut necflseary oonsequenee of tbe ttw 

former (iis). Only with this subordination is the »»mmum 

b&num the whole object of pure practical reason, vhich must 

neceMarily oouccito it as po«siblc, since it commands us to 

eontributc to Ibo utmost of our power to its realization. But 

since the poesibilily of suoh conuesioa of the conditioned with 

its condition behmgs wholly to tbe supersensual ndatton of 

things, and cannot ho giTon aooording to the laws of the world (t^ 

of sense, although the practical oonsequencea nf the tdoa belong «-^ 

to the world of tense, namely, the actions that aim at reolinng y- ^^j, 

Um mmmtim bonim; ve will therefore endeavour to set forth {jXiv 

the grounds of that possibility, first in re^tect of what is imrae- ^(T 
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diatnly in oiir pnwor, and ihon secondly in that which is not in 
our powi-r, but which roiwon presents to lis ru tho supplotnentof 
our impotence, for the ronlJKtition of the summum bonum {which 
hj pruotical principle is cocessaiy). 



in. — 0/ihe Primacy of Pure Practical Reason in its Union tcith 
the Specuhlire Reason. 

^^JU.«^ By primacy between two or more thiiig§_ponnoctod by 

■^.^^leason, I understand tlie i)n -input ivn It-longing J,oj)Be, of 

j-"^^- ibping the first determining principle in tin' ciiiiiii'xiun witJi 

C^ r ' all the rest, Tn a nnrrower practical fienw; il lu inii-i iln; iirc- 

.yirf -"^ ^ogativB oE the interest of one in so far ae the iiitereat of the 

I ,-* ^'^''Zl^Jher ia subordinated to if, while it is not postponed to any 

f^ other. To every faciiUy of the mind we can atlrihute an in» 

terest, that is a pruieiple that eontuius the ooudition on wkiok 

idone the former is caJled into exercise. Keason, as the faculty 

of priufiplee, di>teniiiuea (uao) the interest of all the powers of 

the niiud, tiud is determined hy its own. The inleitst of its 

epeoulative ompioyment oonBista in the cognition of tie object 

pushed to the highest a ^WoW prinoipleB : that of its practical 

employment, in the detennination of the teiU in rcepett of ths 

final and complete end. A& to what ia neocectiry for the posai- 

bUity of any employment of reason at all, namely, that its 

prinoiplos and afltmiations should not contradii^t one another, 

tluB ctmetitutt'S no part of its interest, but is the condition of 

having reason at all ; it is only its deTelopment, not mere ood- 

eisteucy with itself, that i» reckoned as its interest. 

If piactical reason could not assume nr think as given, aty- 

^X, . tiling further than what speculative reason of itself could offer 

\>^K^ it from its own insight, the latter would have the primacy. 

■^Vr i^- ^"* suppoiiing that jt hod of it«elf original d priori priuoiplea 

y/"'^ ^j^ Jr^tli which certain theoretical poMitions were inseparaUy cou- 

J*" neoted, while these were withdrawn from any possible insight 



of speoulatLve reaBon (which, however, they must not contra- 
dict); then the question i«, which inforest is the superior (not 
1*''^ H which must give woy, for thoy aro not necessarily oonflioting)^ 
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whether Bpcculative reBson, ■whidi knows nothing' of all that the 
praolical offer* for its acceptance, ahoald take up these proposi- 
tloDS, and (oltbougb th^y iranecend it) try to unite them with 
its own concepts as n foreign possession handed over to it, or 
whether it is justified in obstinately following its own separate 
interest, and according to the canonio of Epicurus rejecting aa 
vain subtlety eTcrything that cannot aocrodit its objective 
reality by manifest examples to he sliowii in experience, even 
though it should be never so much interwoven with the interest 
of the practical (pure) use of reason, and in itself not contradJo- 
tory to tho theoretical, merely because it infringes on the Lnt«rest 
of the speculative reason to this extent (2e)), that it removefitbe 
bounds which thia latter had set to itself, and gives it up to 
every nonseUHe or delusion of imagination? 

In fact, 60 fax as practical reason is talif^n as dependent on 
pathologica] conditions, that ia, as merely regulating the iuoli- 
natioDs under the sensible principle of happiness, we oould not 
require ep<M:uIative reason to tako its principles from suoh a 
source. MohammttCs paradise, or the ahsoqilion into the Deity 
of the thtotophista and tut/itiet, would jiress their mouetrosities on 
the reason according to the taste of each, and one might as well 
have no reason aa surrender it iu such fashion to all sortH of 
dreanis. But if pure reofon of itself can be practical and is 
actually so, as tho cone<<iousneee of the moral taw proves, then 
it is atill only one and the sam e reason which, whether, in a 
theoretical or a practical iHjipt of view, jud ges aocording to 
a j>r<jj)y p iUlMj tIes, and then itia.cleci that.&ltliougli itja in 
the first point of view incompctout to eetablish cettaiu proposi- 
tions poaitivcly, which, however, do not contradict it, then as 
Boon as these propoeitioufl axe insf^arahf^ attached to the practi- 
cal inlemt of pure rouson, then it must accept them, though it 
bo as something offered to it from a foreign souiTe, bomething 
that has not grown on its own ground, but yet is fcullicieutly 
authenticated ; and il must try to compare and eijnnoct thom 
with everything that it has in its power as apooalativo reason. 
It must remoniber, however, tliat theao are not additions to its 
insight, hut yet are extensions of its employment in another, 
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namely, a practical aspsot ; and this is not in the least opposed 
to its interest, wliieU consietB in the restriction of wild specu- 
lation. 

^ Tbiis, when pure flpeculativo and pure praotioal naaon are 
oombinod in one cognition, tlie latter has the ^)nmnry, provided 



' \^ namely, that this combination is not vontingmi and arbitrary, 

w^''^^ but founded A pi-iori on reason itself and therefore neresairri/ (aea). 

y^"*^ ^/^FoT wifhotit this subordination there would arise a eouflict of 

^ '^''^-i reason with itself; since if they wero merely oo-ordinato, the 

j^f *^ former would oloeo its bowndflries strictly and admit nothing 

x(-*^jc*n'from the latter into its domain, whilo tho latter would extend 

J*^ it« bounds over wT&rythiug, and whon its ncvdi reqmred would 

fteek to embrace the former within th«m. Nor could we reverse 

the orde r, and require pure p raotical reason to be anbordiiiato 

to the BpeoulBtivef Mo opallinlflCBat ie^ u lUmatoly pra cticiil, and 

even that of upeoulattT e reason ie o onditlonftl, and it is boly. in 

the prac;hciil etuploymept of reaaon tbatTna conaplete, 
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rV. — Tfie Immorttility of the Soul as tt Postulate of Pure 
Praelical Reason. 




^jk. v^W^ *'''"' '^^li'^o^'"" "f tbe nimmtim honum in the world is th« 

■" necessary object of a will determinable by the moral law. But 

in this will the perfect aeccrftauce of the mind with the moral 

^ law is the supreme condition of the mmmum bomim. This then 

jX^ must be p0B>%ible, as well as its object, siuce it is contained in 

V*^ -, ^''^ command to promote Iho latter. Now, the p_erfect acoord- 

^>^^*''^ J^ anoe of the will with the moral law i* Iioluitsi, a perfection of 

moment uf his exietence. Since, nevertheless, it is required as 
practically necessary, it can only be found in a yroijreax in 
mfiuilum towards that perfect acoordanco, and on the principle! 
of pure praetieal reason it is necessary (283) to assume such a 
practical progress as the ronl object of oiir will. 

Now, this endless progress is only possible ou the supposition 
of an eHiUfHK duration of tho exitlence and personality of the 
same rational being (which is called the immortality of the 
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soul). 'She tHmmum hnniim, th(>n, pranticiilly is oiil/ powible 
On tljH suppositioL of the immortalitj of the »oiil ; oonsequantly 
this immortality, bsing insaparably ooanected with the moral 
law, is a pofltiilato of pure priuitioal rensua (hy which I mean 
a theoreticai proposition, not deiiiouslrahle oB suoh, hut vliieh 
ie ai) iDsepaiable result of an uncondilional H priwi pi-actical 

Thie principle of the moral destinulion of our natuw, 
oamely> that it i$ only iu an endless progrew that we can 
attain perfect ODOordauce witli the moral law, ia of the great^e t 
ose, not merely for the present purpose of eupplcmoutiDg the 
impotence of speculative reason, but also with respect to t«- 
ligion. In default of it, eittier the moral Law ifr quite degraded 
from WAholijant, beiog made out to be ioHulgent, and coulor- 
mable to our oouvouience. or vhe men stmin their notions of 
their Tocation and their expectation to an imatininable goal, 
hoping to neqiiire complete holiness of wilt, and so they loM 
themaalvei in fanatical theotopkit dreamt, which wholly contra- 
dict solf-kuowlgdgo. In both casaB the uneeming effort to obey 
punctually and thoroughly a strict aod intl«xiblo command of 
roosoD, which yet is not ideal but real, is only IiiDdorod. For 
a riitioDol but finite being, the only tiling possible is an cndlesx 
progrcH hoTa the lower to higher degrees of moral perfec- 
tion. Th e Itifiiiite Be^ng. to whom the conditiou of time is 
nothing (264), sees in this to us eoHIees sucoosdon a whole of 
aooQ^ance with tlie moral law ; and the holiness which His 
conunaiiJ inexorably I'c^uiies, in order to be true to llis justicu 
in the share which Ue asaigns to ooch in the aummum boaunit in 
to be found in a single iutelleclual intuition of the whole exist* 
euce of rational beings. All that can be expeoled of the crea- 
turo iu reapeot of the bopo of tbis participation would be the 
oousciousueM of his tried oharactor, by which, from the progreas 
he ha6 hitherto made from the worse to the morally better, aod 
itio immutability of purpose whioli has thus become known to 
him, he may hope for a furtlior unbroken continuance of the 
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SBine, however long Ins exlstenoe majc last, even beyond Hub 
life,' and tliua he may hope, not indood hero, nor at any imagi- 
nable puiut of IiiB future exiatonoe, but only in tlie endleMness 
of his duration (which God nlon© can siirvey) (ui) to he pur- 
feotly adequate to his will (without indulgence or exouee, 
wluob do net harmonize with justice). 



V. — The ExistifHee of God as a PottuhU- of Pure Precikat 

Reason. 



^^ 



j^j*^ "* " In the forpgoing analysis the moral law led to a pracfioa] 

1 ^ jirohlem wliicli is prpscnWd by pure reason alone, without the 

fy^ ^^jT nid of any senBibli? motives, uanifiy. that of the necessary com- 

ll^ Jr pleteiiess of the firat and prinoipal element of the mmmtitu 

^ ' y' J^onam, viz. Morality; and as this can be peifeotly solved only 

tV^'^yiu eternity, to the pOBtnUto of imtnorfality. The eama law 
^V ,'' v^iiust alee load us to affirm the possibility of the seeond element 
^-^y^ of the wmmvm ixmnm, riz. Happiness proportioned to that 

y VVjJ^nioraHly, and this on grounds as disinterested as before, and 
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' It scetDB, ncTerthtlcM, irapoMible for a orenture to iavo the tcttvieNoH 
of hii unwuveriug liniiitei>a of mind in the progteas towards gvodiicss. On 
thi» nccoiiBt the ChriBtiaa religioa lu&lice il come only from the iiimo Spirit 
tliat wikrkK MitivtifiuBtiau. that iit, tliit tinti {luqiuMi, uid with it the oon- 
snioui'Tii.-iui i>( nU^ftilfnatnt'isK* in tlir moral pniKreax. But tiuturtdlj one whe 
is«otucioB8 that he ha* [tcr»cTt n-d through a long portion of hta life up to 
th« end in the progrcHs to the better, and this from genuinp mnml laoUTW. 
may well ha^e the cinaforting hope, thongli not tho cortninly. tiat OTOn in 
■ a oxi!itJ?Tic0 [smlongLil hi yonil this lita hn vill Poiitiutiu cltudfuKt in thcM 
priuciplrH ; iiud altliuugli he is iievrr jiistificil here in ]iiM iiwn eyes, nor can 
ever lio|>e to \>v so in the iiiorfosi.*il perfection uf hi« ittitur«, to whieli hti 
looks fonraixi, together nith an ini;r«ase oE dutjix, nuviTthpless in this pro- 
gTf;BB which, though it i) dLr«ct<:d to a goal ialinitt.'lj' n-iaritc, yi-t in tn Ood'a 
light regnriled as ei)miral«Dt to possession, be may havA a prospect of a 
ilaued future : for this is the word that reoBon ciii|)1o)'b to dcfignnlopeffcol 
wttt-ieint/ iodopoodeitt on all contingent caiises *i the world, and which, 
libe halijiett, in an idea tliat can bo ountainod only in oii tndleKti progres* 
&ad its totality, and coabequi-ntly it never fully att&iaed by a cmuturv. 
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•olely from impartial reason ; that is, it must lead to the sup- 
poNtion of the esieteuce of a cause adequate to tbis efFe«t ; in 
other words, it must postulate the exiatence of God, as the necee- 
sary condition of the poMihility of the mimmum honnm (an object 
of th« will which is uecessarily oonneoled with the raoral legis- 
lation of pure reason). We proceed to exhibit this connexion 
in a ooDTinctng manner. 
tfp^ JTappineuis Utfi ooadi t tu u of a xatloual being in the world 



1^ 



with whom eveyj/thiHif i/oa. acconling lo hit vixh and ici//; it rests. 



.^ 



therefore, on the harmony oi physical nature with his whole 
f"^', ybn(L and likewise with Lho -CMGotial deiunuiuing principle of 
I ^ PVP^^ Now the moral law as a law of freedom commands 
\v— ^»nCy determining principles (mg), wUioh ought to be quite inde- 
pendent on nature and on its hnrmony with our faculty of 
desire (afi springs}. But the acting rational being in the world 
it) not the cause of the world and of nature itfiolT. There is not 
the least ground, therefore, in the moral law for a neoessaiy 
oonnexion between morality and proportionate happiness in a 
being that belongs to the world an part of ii, and therefore 
dependent on it, and which for that reason cannot by bis wUl 
be a oauso of this nature, nor by his own [xiwer make it tho- 
roughly luirmonize, as far as Ilia happiness is concerned, with 
his practical principles. Nerertheless, in tlie practical problem 
of pure reason, i.e. the neoMsary pursuit of the mmmum boNum^ 
^ snob a oonnexion is postulated as ueoeasary : we ought to en- 
J deavour to promots tlio ^uhmmuin bonwtt, which, therefore, must 
J be possible- Aocordiugly, the existence of a cttuse of all nature^ 

distinct from nature itietf, and containing the principle of this 
coDDoxion, namely, of the exact harmony of happiness with 
morality, is also poatu/attd. Now, this supreme cause must con- 
tain the principle of the liarmouy of nature, not merely with a 
taw of the will of rational beings, but with tlie oonoeptiou of 
thin iait, in so far as thoy maki' it thci utpremr drlermiHiwj prut- 
cipie of the tcii/, and ooneequently not merely with the form of 
morals, but with tbeir murulity as their motire, that is, with 
their moral oharocter. Therefore, the mmmum bonum is possible 
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in the world only on the flupposition of a supreme Being ' 
hftviDg a oausality oorreeponding: to moral oharaflter. Now a 
being that ie capable of acting on the oouccptioa of lawa is au 
iatelligciice (a rational Voing), nod tho causo-Uty of such a being' 
according to tliit) coiicnptiou of laws is his icifl; therefore tlio 
supremo caufio u£ nuturc, vrliicb muet bo presuppoeed aH a con* 
dition of Ihe sammum bontttn (2S7) is a beiug wbiolt is the cause 
of natura hy intelltijence! aud will, coiisequently its aiitlior, that 
is God. It foUowB Uiat tho postukto of the possibility of the 
kigheat cltrked fjoocl (tlio best world) i» likewise the postulate of 
tlie reality of a higtit:st original good, t!iat is to e^j, of the 
existence of God. Now it was buwu to be a duty for us to 
promote the uttrntrntm houuvi ; oousequently it is not merely 
allowable, but it ib a necessity oouueoted with duty as a requi- 
site, that we should presuppose tlio possibility of this aummum 
bonum; aud bb this is poesible only on condition of the existence 
of God, it inseparably ormnecte the eupposition of this with 
duty ; that is, it is morally neceesary to assume the oxistouoa 
of God. 

It must be remarked here t hat this moral neoesaity is siib- 
jectivft that Ja, it is a want, an d not ciiV'pr^'w,iliatia^JitflflU & 
duty, for thera donoat ha n duty to suppose tho cs istem ai of 
anything {since this concemH only tho theoretioal employment 
of reason}. Moreover it is not meant by thia that it is necessary 
to suppose the existence of Goii as a bnnis of iiU ot/iffafioit in 
general [for this reete, fls lias been BufBciently proved, simply on 
tiie autonomy of rooson itsoll). What belongs to duty here is 
only the ondearour to realize and promote tho gamntitm bonttm 
in the world, tho posdibility of which can therefore be postu- 
lated ; and as our reason finds it not conociTable except on tha 
supposition of a supreme intelligence, the admission of tliia 
esistouce is therefore oounocted with the consoiousnese of our 



> [The nrigtnni bus " n Suprcino Nuturn." '•Natnr," fa ovever. almost 
invnrijiMy tueanii "plijuioal iiulurt"; llivreforu HnrteD»l4^iR wipplicB the 
wortlB ■■ oause oi" liuJ'oru ■•nB.ture." Uurv probably '*Satur" is aiUp fur 
"Uwaeht," ■■oause."] 
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duty, altliougli tho odmisttioii itseU belongs to Ibe domain of 
BpecuJativc r«ason. Considered in reBpoct oFthie alone, as ft 
prinoiplo of oxplanatioo, it may bo callod a htfpothetit, but in 
Tofcrcnco to tlic iDtelli^bUity of no object given lu by tbo 
moral law (tho tummttm bonunij, aud cousoqueiiUjr of a mquire- 
mont for practical purposoS} it may bo called /itj'M, Uiat is-tO' 
say a puro mi itnui/ faith, einco pure ruoeuii {zm) (\nA\i \ix its 
thoor«tioul aud its practioul usu} is the sole source from which 
it springs. 

From this dedaclion it is now intBlligibl© why the Qretk 
schools could never attain th« solution of their problem of the 
praoticaTpoiisibility of the xammam honum, because they mode 
tlie rulejjf the use which the will of mau makes of his freodom 
tiie sole and sufiioieut ground of this poesibilily, thiukiug that 
they had no need for that purpose of the existenoe of God. No 
doubt they were so far right that they established tbe principle 
of mcroJs of itself Ladcpeiideutly on this poituUte, from the 
relation of reason only to the will, and consequently made it 
the tupretM practical condition of the tummum bonum ; but it 
was not therefore the whoJe condition of its poesibility. The 
£pieureans liud indeed assumed as tlia supreme ]>nnoiplc of 
morality a wholly faloe oue, namely that of liuppincss, and hod 
euhstituted for a law a maxim of arbitrary choice according to 
every man's inclination ; Ihuy prOL-codcd, howoTor, consKlentty 
enough in this, that they degraded their MmtttHm bonttm like- 
wise just in proportion to the meanness of their fundamental 
principle, and looked for uo greater happiness than can be 
attained by human prudenoe (inolnding temperance, and mode* 
ration oftheiuclinations], aud this as we know would be acanfy 
enough and would bo very different according to ciroiimBtBiioes ; 
not to raeutioD tlio exceptions that their maxims must jterpotu- 
allj admit and which moks them incapable of being laws. The 
S(oif4t on the contrary, hod chosen their supreme practical prin- 
ciple quite rightly, making rirtno the eoudition of tbe nimmim 
iwHum i but when they represented the degree of virtue required 
by its pore law as taUy attainable in this life, they not only 
strained the moral powers of the ntan whom they cjklled the wite 
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beyond all the limitH of his nature, and aesunied (■>fig] a thing 
tliat contradiutx all our knowloilgo of men, but also and princi- 
pally they would not allow tlio seoond eknmtt of the mtnmum 
homim, namely, liappineSB, to bo properly a epeoial objoot of 
buroan desire, but mndo thoir wke W(T», like a divinity in hie 
consciousness of tbo cxoell(»np& of bis person, wholly indepen- 
dent on nature [m rogardg his own contentment) ; tbey exposod 
bim iadfiud to llio ovils of lifv, but mado him not subject to 
thom (at tho same limo roproscutiug bim lUso as fr»e from 
moriil evil}. Thuy thus iu fact loft out tbo suound elomunt of 
the tummum bonum, namely, porsonaL bappinoss, plaoing it 
solely in aolion and satisfaction with one's own pt-rsonal worth, 
thus including it in the couBciounueait of boiug morally miuded, 
in wkiob tbey might Lave been 8uIDL?ieiitly refuted by tbavoioe 
o£ their own nature. 
j;p^^''~'hi The dooLriiie of Cbrisliaoity,' oven if we do not yet oonddar 
i^y^^j'it as a, religious dootrino, gives, toucliing this point (20fl), a oon- 
7j^ ^>''*\^ t'Opliou of tlie m tmmwn bo mim (t bo ki n gdom o£ G-od^. wbiob 
'^^J^ alone Batisfiea tba strictoBt demand of practical reason. The 
<4 \^ moral law is boly (unyielding] and demauds holinesB of morals, 

* It is oninmnnlj hiild thnt t1i« Cfarittina pr«oept of morality hs* no ad- 
vantaKi; in rcspdct u( piinly orsr Ihi? mor.il poncpptionx of tlm Ktofci ; Um 
disliuclitfu bvtwucn tlieiu ii, liuwsvcr, Tcry olfvioaa. Tlic Stuiu syntcm 
mode the oonBoiousneBH of ittength of mind the pivct on wbioh all moral 
diipoMtiona sLoald turn; andnlthoo^h iU diEolgilcft spoke ufdiitJun mil cvm 
defined them von* woU, j'cl they placed the Bprinj and proper dclc-Tinining 
priiicii>le of the will in bd elo'Mtiuii of llm mind aliove tho lower springs of 
tbo BOnaes, wiicb owe tlicir in>wcr t>Bly to wcukuesa ef mind. With Ihcm, 
therefore, virtue was b mjK of heroism id t1i« unie tnan who, railing hlmttelf 
nbuvu thb auimul naluru of man, b auftldvnt for himeoir, and while bo pre- 
soriboi dutii-a to othora is himstlf raised nbovf tlu^m, nnd in not sul)j«?ot di 
any irtii|iLiitiiin U inin»gn'»ji the moral Inw. All thi*, howevir, they cowld 
oot h«ivc> done if thvy hud cvuueivvd thi* law iu uU its ptirity und »trictue<ii), 
as tbe jireoept of tho Oospicl does. When I g'^e the name idea to n perfec- 
tion to which Dul^iug adoquuto cun bo given iiiox|>erieiiui3, it-doea nat follow 
thnt tht) moral idi^ai are tiomi: thing trnnenend^nt, thati»enro«thtng of whioh 
w« ootild not even determine tlie ooncejit udeDiiuLoly, or of whjvh it i« ou- 
ueiiaiu whothur tboro ii any abjcot oorrenpouditig (o it at idl (270j, as ia th« 
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although all the iootaI porfeetion to which man cud attain U 
still oiilj' Tirtuc, that is, a riglitful disposition aming froni 
rrtpect ioTlholavr, implying oonsoioufitieEA of n constant pro- 
pensity to tran5grv?«ioD, or at lottst n want of purity, that is. a 
mixture of niauy Bpurious (not moral) motivoa of obedipnoe to 
iho law. consequently a solf-esteem combiutKl with humility. 
In rospect then of the holiness wliich tbo Ohristian law requires, 
this leaTes the cr*ature nothing hut a progress im iafimtum, but 
for that Tery reason it justifies liini iu hoping for an endletm 
duration of his exlstenod. The >rorth of a oiiOTfUitut jterffcili^ 
aooonlnnt witli the moral law is indnite, rinoe (3T0) the only 
restriction on till pnssibln happiness in tho judgment of a wise 
and all-powerful distributor of it is theabfienco of conformity of 
rational beings to their duty. But tho moral law of itself does 
not protaine any happiness, for accop«ling to our eonooptions of 
an order of nature in general, this is not necessarily conneoted 
with obcdicnco to the law. Now Christian morality supplies 
tliis defect [of the second indiepenFable element of the tttmmum 
boHum) by representing the world, in wliivb rational beings 
devote themselres with all their soul to the moral law, as a 
kittgdotn o/Ooti, in which nature and morality are brought into 



ease with the idou of (pMnUtiva rvtMon ; on th« eontnirT, bving trpn of 
proetlo^ perfMiion, tiiey vorre aa (he inditp«iiMibie rule of oondiict and 
likswiM a* the $lan4iard vfeomparmn. Now if t cotuider i'kritlian maraU 
on thedr philoMiliicul aide, thou c<na|Mr«l wttli Umi id«uvf tliv Grtvk acWola 
tboy Would Bppoarns fulluwa: tliu idea* of the CyMie; the Epievnwa, the 
Sleict, sad tbe Ciirittiaua, are : timi^ieilg <(fHatur*, jmuienet, wtsAmt, sad 
A«/i'n«m. In rcftpcot of tb* <raj- of atlainiog tluim, th« Oreok schools were 
disttnguiahed fTvm one another thtu, that the Cjnicit only reqnlrod nmimmt 
■enie, th« others the path of K'iVnf^, but both foQDd tti« m«re um* t^ it^tartit 
ftimrt f uffleteat for the pnrpow. Cbri»tlnn moralily. bvcauw iU pnwept is 
Iramed (as a ntocol imcept mnsl be) to pare and nnybldhtg, takes tnaa nua 
all oonfidonce that beean be tvUy adequnte to it, at least inthisUfe, but a^^io 
sets it up b; enabllag us to hope that if wa sot as woU as it is in our /ouvr 
to do, then what is aot iu oar power vfll come in to our nid tvom snotbor 
■onree, vbetbcr wo knuv bow tbb maj be ornot. Aratottt and Piato 
diffsrvd cml)' as to the origin of oar monl ooooepUaBB. [8ve Prefan, 
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H harmony foreign ta eiutli of itsnlf, by n hoTy Author who 
makes the derived mmmum hanum possible. Hotiuess of life it 
proscrihe^l to them as a rule even in this life, wliilo the welfara 
pToportiniied to it, iiamnly, ttU«, is represonled as nttainaWe 
only in an eternity; lieoaiwo the fortncr must always bo the 
pattern of their cundiiat in ever)' Hlate, and profpress towards it 
is already possible and iieoessary in tlils life ; while the UiUer^^ 
iiiidor the name of liappiiiese. cannot be attaiticd at all iu this 
world (eo far as our owd power is couoemed), aad tborofore ia 
made simply an object of hope. NeTertholvss, tho Christian 
principle of mornliltf iteelf ia not theological (so as to be hotoro' 
iiomy) but is autonomy of pure practical reaeou, siaoe it dots 
not make the knowledge of Qod and bis will the founilatioD of 
these laws, but only of the attainm.snt of thes»»j»jurfi botmui, oa 
eoudition of following these luwa, ami it does not 6V«n place the 
proper spnug of this obedience in the desired results, but solely 
tn th« coDoeption of duty, as that of wbiah tlie faithful obsonr- 
finoe alone eouBtituies the worthinees to obtain ihose happy 
oonsequeueoa. 

In this mnnuer the moral laws lead through the conception 
of ihfi uummum bonum as the object and final end of pure prac- 
tical reason to reliijum (271), that is, to tlie i-erogmfion of alt 
i{utks m divine commti'Kls, tiot fin xnuctiam,^ that is to sctp, arti- 
trary crdinancti c/a/ai-L-lffji, H'f' ""'' ccntinfffiit in t/imiwtw, but 
tt e&Bential laicuci every free will in itself, whicli, iiovertlielees, 
must be regarded as commands of Ibe Stipitimo Ileing, because 
it is only from a morally p£ifeot [Loly uud good) and at the 
some time all-powerful will, aud conBcqiivntly only through 
harmony with tliis will that we eaji hopo to attain tlie siimmum 
lonum whivh IIk- uioial law makes it our duty t(} take as the 
object of our eudeavours. Here again, then, all remains dis- 
iiittiiestf^d and foundod merely on duty ; neither fear nor hope 
being mad'e the fundameatal springs, which if taken as pria* 

I [The word ' sBnotiun * in hew u«m1 in the t«chniDal Uenaan wnn, 
iv'bich ia fumLliiir to «tudcDts of hiator; ia couuexiva iritli tbo ' PragniktiQ 
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oiplc* would dmrtroy the whole moral worth of octione. The 
moral Iilw oomtuauds mo to make ttie high«at posaiblu good iu a 
world the ulUniute object of all my cooduct. But I oouiiob 
bopo to a£Fc<!t this olLerwise thau by the hanuoity u[ my will 
with tbiitof aholy nad good Author of the woiM; uudultltougli 
the conoeptioD of the siitnmum bvnum ne a whole, in which tha 
greatoBt happiness h oonoeived as oonibined in the most «xact 
proportion withtlie highest degree of moral perfectioo (possible 
in creatures], inohados m^ otni fiayifiuejia, yet it is not this that 
tfl the determiDiDg prmctple of the will which is eiijoined to 
promote the summum ItuHum, but the inond law, wliicih on the 
contrary limits by strict oondilinns my uiiboimded desire of 
liappiuesH. 

Hence also morality is uot pruperly the dcwtriue tiuw we 
should miike ourttelvos liuppy^but how we should become worMy 
of liappiuees. It is ouly when religion is added that there also 
comes in the hope of partioipaliDg some day iu happiness in 
proportion as we bare endeavonred to be not unworthy of it. 

(272) A man is ttorthij to possess a thiug or a state wheo his 
pooseasion of it is in Tiarmony with the iuumtum Irmiim. We 
oan now eojuly seo that all worthiness ilepends on moral conduct, 
since in the uiHK-eption of the Mummtim bonum this conetitutes 
the conditiou of the rest (which belongs to one's state), namely, 
the participatioD of happiness. Now it follows from ttiin thiU; 
tnoraUljf shonld nerer be treated as a doctrine of kapptneu, tliat 
is, an instruction how to become happy; for it has to do 
simply with the rational condition [conditio sine qua voa) of 
happiams, not with the means of atlainiug it. But when 
morality has been completely expounded (whiob merely im- 
poses duties instead of providing rules for selfish desires), then 
first, after the moral desire to promote the »ummam ftonum (to 
bring the kingdom of Qod to us) bos been awakeood, a desire 
founded on a Uw, and which oould not pnTiously ariae iu any 
selfish mind, and when for the bohoof of this desire the step to 
religion baa been taken, Iheu tliis ethical doctrine may be also 
called & doctrine of happiness, because the hope of bappiuess 
first begins with religion only. 
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Wo onn aha sea from tlils that, wIisD we tuik what is Ooi/'t 
uHimaU fud in oreafitig tho world, wa muat uot name tlie ftappi- 
Ht!M of tlie rati'iual boings in it, but Ilia xKuimiim boninii, wliicb 
ftdJo a further coudition to that wisli oE such beings, namely. 



tjio coudition of being wortby of happiness, that in, tho tnoviHttf 
these eom© lotiouftl beings, a conditi-^n which aloii& eonljtina 



f ^ y the rule by which only tliey «aii hope to ehare in tho formor at 
J- * jr" the hand of a tciie Author. For as icii<hm theoretically cfni- 

-1^ •■•^ sidered HigtiiGcs the kuowM'je of the tummum honunt, and practi- 
callv Me aceciJancc of the will with f/if Hummum boriurn, wo 
oaiinot attribute to a supreme iudcpoudcnl wiadum an end 
based merely on goodiir»e (273]. For wo cannot conceive tho 
acjtiou of this goodness (in respect oE tho Iiappiiioss of ralional 
beings) as euitahle to tlie highest origiual good, oxcept under 
tliH rcetnclive oouditioiia of harmony with the holiness* of his 
will. Therefore those who placed the end of creation in the 
glory of 6ud (provided that this is not conceived aQthropomor- 
phically as a desire to ho prai&od) have perhaps hit upon the 
best espreasiou. For nothing glorifios God more tlian that 
which is the moat eslimallo thing in tho world, rospeot for His 
command, the observance of tho holy duty that His law imposes 
on us, when there ia added thereto His glorious plan of crown- 
ing Such a beautiful oidor of things with corresponding happi- 
ness. If the latter (to Bpeak humanly) mates Him worthy of 



< la order to make tlioM clinraaterintioitof time oonccptions cloar, X add 
ttas rcmnrlc that wliiUt we ascribe to OihI vsrinus nttribatee, th« quality cf 
wbjoh we uUu Hod applicable to or«atuTeii, uuly that in Him i\icy arts raiied 
to the highest degree, e.t/. powoi, kcowledi^c, frtseiici.', goodness, &«., 
uudcr t]ie ilcsignutious of unmipotODCt*, oiunuojenc^. omEiprememw, &o., thero 
wothrea that iir« OHcribod t« God czdusiTcly, and yet -without the wlilition 
of grvatui-^ii, luid which aruuU moral. Hi- i» the onitf half/, t.h«tjnlff bUttett^ 
tlie unji/jjiut, beottuiMi theoc cuDccftions alrcaJy imjilj the iibgt;iice wf lirai* 
tAtion. Ill the order of tli«*e otlributto Be is oIm the half/ lawyirtr (and 
cnater), the yoorfyoinTJwi- (and prewnjer) aad the j 11 it Juitgr, thrive attri- 
butee whio'i iiiuLudo overythiug by wliich Ood in the tyhject of rvliffion, and 
in oonruruiity with whiub the mctaphjrMicol potfcctifriu an added uf thcm- 
wlviM ia the reiuon. 
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love, by ihe/vrmfr Qo is ati object of adoration. Eren inen 
oan never nequtre respect lij- bonovolence aloiie, thoug^h tin^j 
raay gaiu lure, so that tlio greatest bencficenco only procures 
Ilif'Ri honour when it is regulated by vorthinsm. 

That in the order of euds, man (and with him every rational 
being) is an end i'» Inuae^, that is, that he can never be uwd 
merely asa means by any (374] (oot even by Gx>d} without being 
at the flBm« timo an end also himeolf, th^JJierelaEe JfHmanUy 
in our poreon must bojl#^-to onreolves, this follows now of 
it«e1f because ho is the mihjivts qf the morul loic, in other words, 
of that which is holy in itself, and on ncconnt of which aod in 
agreement with which aleno can onj'tliing bo termed holy. For 
this moral law is founded OQ the autonomy of his will, as a 
freo will which by its universal laws must ncoossarity be able 
to agree with that to which it is to submit itMlf. 



VI.— 0/ the Pottulatet of Pure Prnelieat Sttmu in 
Oeuerat. 

They all proceed from the principle of morality, which is 
not a postulate but a taw, by which leason determines the 
will directly, which will, because it is so determined as a pure 
will, requiiea tliese ueoessary oonditiooa of obedience to its 
preoept. These postulates are not theoretical dogmas, hut 
suppofiitions practically nece«8ary ; while then the^r do [notj* 
extend our apeculative knowledge, they give objective reality 
to the ideas of s|)ec)ilAtive reason iu general ;by means of their 
refere&oo to what is practical], and give it a right t4>--eoDeept£, 
tlie poeaibility or«u of wfaioh it oould not otherwise renture to 
affirm. 

These poatulatce arc thoee 0/ {muiort^lHy, /nntom positively 
considered (as the causality of a being so for as he boloogs to 

< [that lksaatl|[»(Ly uf tho word mdj^timm,'] BStmialeid 11i«roMlcr, U 
miqr bt iCBiailtsd Ibat it » iKre luol in the psfohehigtcal scum: ivV^wh 
ttgit, BOt ivhj»flut bp'.] ^ 

* [Abieat bvo the original text ] 






e tDtelligible world), and the erisfenre of Qnd. Tlie first 
Bults from tbe practically ncoessary ecmdition of a dura- 
tioD {37s) adequate to the comploto fulQlmcntof the moral law; 
tbo Sfwnd from the neoesaary auppositiou of mdepeudenoe on 
tho seamble wnrlil, and of the fowulty of (Jctermiaiag odb'b will 
according to the law of an intelligible world, that is, of free- 
dom ; tlio ihirtl from tho necesaarj condition of the existence of 
^lic mmmum bomtm in such an infelligihle world, by the wippo- 
aitioii of the supreme independent good, that is, the oxisteuoo 
of God. 
^ . Thus the fact tliat respect for the moral law neoesaarily 

Ir^ makes the sum/j'tuw lamtm mi ohj"ect of iiurVndeavonrs, and 
the supposition Ihonoo resulting of its objeotive roality, lead 



\^fv^ "'"^r^through the paatulate« of praetical reaaou to ooueeptioiis whieh 
^j- v^^ speoidativo renson might indeed prcstjut ae problems, but could 



Ir 








■ 



lover Bolvo. Xhu8 it leads — 1. To thnt one iu tho solution of 
which tho Inttor oould do nothing but commit pfiralogmns 
(namely, that of immortality}, because it could not lay liold of 
tho oharflcter of permanence, by which to complete the psycho- 
logical conception of an ultimate subject neoesearily ascribed to 
the &out in aelf-consciouenees, so as to make it the real concep- 
tion of a Bubstance, a character which prnotical reason furnishes 
^-^(J^ i/\J*S) ^^^ postulate of a duration required lor accordance with tho 
•1) ^^f^^t'mbral law in the iuitimtmi lontitn, which is the whole end of 
xy\J^ praetical reason. 2, It leads to that of which specidative reason 
" V rf-'^'ponfniaed nothing but aufinoirii/, tho solution of which it oould 
^J^XT^^^^^^y found on a notion problematically coneeivable indeed, hut 
whoso objective reality it could not proveor determine, namely, 
the /fmmchifical idea of on intelligible world and tho conscious' 
uess of our exifiteiioe in it, by means of the postulate of freedom 
(the xeality of whieh it lays down by viituo of the moral law), 
and with it likewise the law of an intelligible world, to which 
apoculfttivo renison could only point, but could not di>Guo its 
oouceptiou. 3. What speculativo reason was able to think, hut 
was obliged to leave undeterminod us a mere tranBcoudeiital 
idetil {27ti], viz. the theohgkat oouceptiou of tho first Being, to 
this it givea significance (iu a practical view, that is, as a oon- 
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dition of tho possibility of the object of a will determined hy 
thai law), namely, »» the siipromo principle of the »ummum 
bonum in an intcUigiblo world, by means of moral bgi&lation in 
it inveBted with atiroreign power. 

Is OHF knowlodgp, however, actually extended in this way 
by pure praolical roa-soti, nml is that iwmaneHt in praotlc*! 
reason which for tho spoeulativo was only ifaitseemient ? Cer- 
tainly, but onli/ in a practicul pfiiitt of detc. F'>r we do not 
thereby take knowledge of the naturo of our soule, uor of the 
iDtelligible world, nor of the Supreme Being, vrilh rospoot to 
what Ihey are in themselros, but we bare merely oomhined the 
conceptions of them :□ the jtractUal oonoept of the summHm 
hoitum as the object of our will, and ibis altogether d priori^ but 
only by means of the moral hiw, and merely in reference to it, 
in respect of the object which it commands. IJut how freedom 
is possible, and how we are to conreive this kind of oaasality 
Iheoreticnlly and positively, is not lliereby discoverod ; but only 
tiiat there is such a causality is posttilaled by the moral law 
and in its behoof. It is the same with the remniniug idoos, the 
possibility of which no human intelligenoo will ever fathom, 
but the truth of which, on tho other hand, no sophistry will 
*V(>r wreet from, the oonviotiou even of the commonest man. 



^.■i,, 



£j77] Vll. — Hotf in ii jtQttib/e Ic concfiVr an exitjuum t^f Pun 
Jieamn t'n a Practical /nmn/ of ■viae, uUhottt itt Kuottiei/gv 4U 
Sjxvutaiite bring eHlaryed at the tame time / 

In order not to be too abBtract, we will unHwer \im qucatiou 
at onoe in its eppli<;ntion to the present ease. In order to ex> 
tend a pure eognition praeticalljf, there iQuat be an d_^j>ripn 
purpime given, that is, an end ax ohjept (of the will), which 
indepuidentty on all theological principle is presented as prao- 
tionlly DwMwary by an impemtive which determines the will 
directly (a oategorical imperative), and in tlus case that is the 
w nnwwfl iJtwiHw. This, however, ia not poeeible without pre- 
supposing three theoretical coneeptiODa [for which, hocaii«o tliey 
are mere vouooptious of pure reason, no coiTeepoudiog intuttioo 




Jpjf*^ joati7«ti»\ity) ; namulyj^irc6Jom,immortalily,aadGod- Thua 

L^. ^.<^r ^y tlio practical law wliicL ooiuniandB the vxt&Uaoo of tbd 

^ Ligliest gooil poanibli! in u world, the posfliUlitj of tlioae object* 

^ *'*^ y^~ol puns epcouliitivo roiisou is postulattd, aud the otjeotive 

k ^^ reality whiijh the lattor could not usBuru llicm, I3y tliia the 

" ~'\ tlieorotlcul knowledge of pure rooBOU docs indeod obtain an 



^ 



accession ; but il e<)iiai»t« only in this, tlisit those coucftpts which 
jJl'^^^Kolhi-rwise it had to look upon lus problwniatical [merely thiuk- 
,^f^^ able) concept*, are now isliowu luisertoriaUy to bo such as actually 
have objects; beoauso practical reofiou iudiepousnbly requires 
their existence for the pofosLbility of ita object, tho mnimum 
bonnm, which practically is absolutely neoessary, and thi» jus- 
tifi»B theoretical reason in assuming them. ButthiB oxtonslon 
of theorotjcat reacon [27s) is no extenBioD.oi Bpcculoiivo, tliaC li, 
wo cannot mako ojiy i>06itive use of it iu a theoreticnl point of 
view. For as nothing is accomplished in this by practical 
rvasou, further than that these concepts arc icul uud actually 
have tlieir (pOB&iblH) objcctt^i and nothing iu the way of intui- 
tion of them is given thereby (which indeed ooiild not be 
demandod), heuce the lulniiseiou of this reality does not render 
any synthetical preposition possible. Consequently this dis- 
eoTcry does not iu the least help u» to extend thiji knowledge of 
ours in a spooulative point of vi«w, although it does in respect 
of the praotionl employ nieut of pure reason. The abovo three 
ideas of speculative reason ore Btill iu tUejusclres n^~oogoi- 
tioDSjlBojTaro however flrauaceudeut) fho»jjhts,m wliiuh there 
is nothing' iinj i-xH.lt', Nnw, by help of an anodiclie pruetical 
]aw,lju7i(T ikn iry I .iTi.liti uua of that which Jt co mmands to be 
mailt' Hi, ■■!■,:.!. 1)1. V ii {iiii >' objeolive real ity : that ja, we lea rn 
from it fh.it :i,.:f h,iyr olijectt, witho ut b eiugj- ble to point o at 
liowTTie concoptiou ol' tlic m ia lolaled to an object, and, thjg, 
too, is BfiTTiiot n 'n;;ii ii.iun of iAeee objec ts ; for wo cannot 
thereby f'j 1)1 unv . \ u'lictical judgment about tliem, nor doter- 
mine theii- application theoreticuUy ; couaoiiuenlly we can niuke 
no tlieorftioal rational use of them ol all, iu whioli uao nil 
epmcuULive knowledge of ruasou oonnJata. Nevertlieless, llie 
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tlieoretical knowledge, not indeed of tfime objeeta, but of reason 
g«uerally, is so far enlarged by tliis, tbat by the practical pos- 
tulates objeeli trcre yircn to ttioee iJenSt a merely problematical 
thought baving by tbja roeaoa first acquired objeolire reality. 
Tli ere is tberefore no exteaaio n nt tha ltnnigl<^g« t^f^imt fw^vr^ 
teiisibte ohf'ects, put a n extepaioo of tlieoreHoftl yeaapu and of it a 
knowledg e in reapwit of ihc MiiiatWDaifalo j^ener ally ; tDaamuoh 
as it ia oom nelled to admit tAal (here aw such objects fa79), 
allbougb it is not able to deliut> tbeiu more vlosely, so as itself 
to uxteiid this kuowledge of the ubjeots (uliiub have uow be«a 
givfln it OD practical grouiids, aud oiily for practical um). For 
this aooefisiou, then, pure theoretical reOKuii, fur vrhich all tbo«o 
ideas are traneteudoiit and without object, bos simply to lliauk 
iU praotioal faoulty. Id this they become immanent and contii- 
ttitirf, being the source of the possibility of realtang if<e neces- 
Mt-y objeci of piire practical reacou (the tummum bvnum) ; vbereoa 
apart from this tbey are trausoendeiit, and merely regnlative 
priuviplee of speculative reason, which do not require it to 
osaume a new object beyond experieuoe, but only to bring its 
ui>e in experience nearer to completeueu. Uut when once 
reason is in possesgioQ of this aooeBsion, it will go to vork witli 
these ideas as speculatire reason (properly only to assure tlie 
certainty of its practieal use) in a nt^atiTo manner: tliat is, 
not extending hut clearing up its knowledge so as ou one side 
to keep off aaiAropomor/)Ai»t», as the souroe of auprrstititm, or 
iM-uming extension of tlieae oouoeptions by snppcwed expcrienoe ; 
and on the other side fa»a(id«m, whioh promises the some by 
meatiB of niperaensible intuition or feelings of Uie like kind. 
All these are hiudranoes to the practical use of pure roosou, bo 
that tlte removal of them may certainly be oonsidercd an 
extunsiou of our kuowledge in a practical j>ouit of view, with- 
out ooDtradicttng the admission that for speculaUTe purpoacs 
reoflou has not in the least gaiued by this. 

VErery employment of reason in respect oi an object requires p. 
po TO coS5g p" ni Uia ^ptiflrwutndiDir (JiiMBHM), without ybiolt 
naj^jflflt can. bo ooDoaiiefl^ These can be applied to the ttieo- ''^^'^^ 
ralteal emploj-ment of reosou, 1.0. to that kind of knowledge, ~~\y 
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only in caFio an infiiition (which is always sensible) i« token as 
4 8 basis, find tliereforo merely in order [38o) to conoeive by meAiis 
i3^'"'^_,^'^'*^nf Ihera nn object of possible osperience. Now liere what have 
t^ ^ '^ to bo thoug ht by means ol the oategfliios, m order to be known, 
af« idem btjeason. which cannot be given in any expcrionoe. 
Only we are net here conoorned with the theoretical knowlodgo 
of the objects of these ideas, but only with this, whether they 
have objecte at all. Thin reality ia supplied by pure practicnl 
reason, anil theorelii^al reason boB notliing Further to d» in this 
but to th'mh those objects by means of categories. This, as we 
bavG elsewhere clearly shown, can be done well enough without 
needing any intuition (either sensible or supersensible), becaune 
the categories have their sent and origin in the pure nnderstaud- 
IDg, simply a« the faculty of thought, before and independently 
on any intuition, and they always only niguify an object ia 
general, no matter in lehat u^ay it may be yketi to us. Now when 
the oategoriefi are to hs applied to these ideas, it in not poseibUi 
to give them any object in intuition ; but thai »tie/i tin otf/eet 
sfttmJhj fxisfiif and consequently that the category as a mere 
form of thought is here not empty but has significance, this is 
sufficiently assured them by an ohjeot which practical reason 
present-s beyond doubt in the oonoopt of the summnm bonutny 
nncDeiy, the reality of ike ronrrpfioiix which are required for 
tlie poeeibility of the siimin/im htinitm, without, however, effect- 
ing by this acoessioQ the least extension of our knowledge on 
theoretical principles. 
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When these ideas of God, of an intelligiblfl world (the 
kingdom of God). and of ininiortality are fnrtherdctcrminedby 
predicates talceii from our own nature, we must not c^gord this 
determiuation ns a xcnsiuUiziag of those pure rational ideas [asi] 
(anthropomor[)hisni), nor as a transcendent knowledge of «u^^- 
sfiisib/H objects; for these predicates are no others than under- 
V^standing and will, considered too in the relation to each other 
' in which they must be conceived in the moral law, and there- 
fore only so far as a pure practical use is made of them. As to 
all the rcfit that belongs to these eonceptiona psyohologioally. 
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that U, 80 far u we observe tbeso faculties of ours empirically 
m tMr fjTfrmt [e.g. thnt tlie tinderstftuding of man is disoursire, 
aDil its Dotious therefore not intuitions but thougbU. that these 
follow one another in time, that his will has its aatisfaction 
alvayB dependent on the existenoe of its object, &c., which 
cannot be tlie case in the Supreme Beiiig), from all this we 
abfitract in that case, and then there reuaius of the notions by 
which we coDoeive a pure intelltgeuoe uotliing more than jiut 
wliat is recjuired for tlif) pombility of conceiving a moial^Iaw. 
Thei« IS then a knowledge of Qod indeed, but only for practical 
purposes, and if we attemjit to extend it to a Ibeorelioal know- 
ledge we find an understanding llmt hii.- . ' </i'ro»j, not ihougUts, 
a will that is direoted to obji»L'ts on tin? (^xisk^frofrrrf-Trhirbns 
satisfaction does not in the least de]ietid ^uut to tutmu >ii li.t.' 
tmnseeudratftt predrcatts, as, for esanijile, a magnitude of exist- 
ence, that is duration, which, however, is not in time, the only 
poEfille means we hare of ooncoiring existence as magnitude). 
Now these are all attribatee of which we can form no oouception 
that would help to the kmncMge of the ohjeott and we learn 
front (his that they can never be used for a theory of Bupersen- 
lubte beiogs, so that od this side they are quite incapable of 
being the foundation of a speonlatiye knowledge, and tbetr use 
is limited simply to the practice of ttie moml law. 

(asaj This last is so obviouB, and can be proved »o clearly by 
fact, that we may couGdeutly challenge all ])r«t«udud nafaral 
theohffiam (a singular name)* to specify (over and above the 



> [Thti rvmsrk, as w«ll m Ibo {oUotIbk Bote, o^ies to tbt MymtAo^tmi 
lono of tbe Qcraiaa ironl, wbich is Oud-learaed.] Leanunf is properl; ouly 
tbs whola oont«Bt of tbs AMarwaf seitBosi. C»aMqnartlf it ii only tbe 
teaolwr of rcrcaW theology that •on be called m leanMd theulofrisB [Q*>i' 
iMmcd]. If, iMWcrcr, w* clioove to coil o nui Iccned vho i» in poswMion 
o( tbe ntioiul *cienoe« (mstbcraatica imd [ihiloM)]>bf]l, although erm tbit 
would he coBltarj' (o th« eigiiiJicaliDii of tbv woid (which alwsja oonata H 
leaning only that «hi«h ana tnuit ba ' Imrntd' [taught^ and wUolt, thet»- 
tan, ba oaanot jiaoovor of UmMlf by maon), oTea ia that cue the phile* 
wphcr mwM uuka too poor a fifitn with bia kaowledgv of God aa a 
poaitive Mteaoe to let hianelf ba ealkd oa that aooouat a ImirMml man. 
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v^ . merely oDtologictil predicates] one aiiigle attiibute, whether of 
'* ^y^ the underetaDdiiig or of the will, determining this ohjeot o! 
V^^ llieire, of wliicb we ootild uot ehow iDoootroTerlihly that if we 

ftbutract from it everything antliropomorphic, nothing would re- 
main to ns htit the mere word, wilhout our being able to connect 
with it the HDiaMest notion hy which we could hope for an extou* 
&ioD of tliociretiical knowlmlge. But as tu tlio practical, there 
alill renmiuB to us of the attributes oE understaudiuguud willtlie 
conception of a relation to whiuh objective reality Is given by the 
piaotioaj law (which detormluea a prmi precisely this lelation 
of tho uucierslaiiding to the will). When onoe this ia done, 
then rtvality in given to the iMJuception of the otjeot of ft will 
morally determined [tho couoeption of the- mxmmiun bontim), and 
with it to the conditions of its possibility, th.e idoos of Qod, 
£reed<mi, and immortality, but always only rclativoly to 
the pcftotice of the moral law (and not for any sp<^culative 
purpose). 

juy^ Acconltng to these remarks it i» now easy to Qud tho uuswor 

^y^ to the weiglily question : tc/iet/icr ihe notion of God is one bcloiiff- 

. vyA '""£/ '" riiynic* (and therefore olao to Metaphysics (283), wliioU 

\ contains the pure d priori prinoiples of the former in tlieir uni- 

tyw-W^ Tersal iuiporL) or lo moiah. If we have recourse to God as tlie 

• .. . \r Author of all thing's, in order to fxplain tho arrungomenLs of 

Dftturo or itfi changes, this is atlonst not a pbyejoal explanation, 

and is a oomplete couf«Haiou thai our philosophy has como to an 

end, since wo are obliged to assume something of which in itself 

we hare otherwise no conception, in order to be able to frame a 

coneeptioa of the poasibility of what we see before our eyes. 

Metnphyfiios, however, canuot enable us to attain hif certain 

inference from the knowledge of Mw world to tho concu]itieu 

of God and to tiie proof of his esiatocoe, for this reason, that iu 

order to say that tliifi world could bu produced only by a Qod 

(according lo Ihe conception implied hy this wordj we should 

know this world as the most perfect whole possible; and fox this 

piu'potie bUould aleu know all possible worlds (in order to be able 

to oomparo thom with this); in other words, we should ha om- 

niicieut. It is absolutely impoesiblo, however, to know the exist- 
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onco of this Being from mere concepts, because ever}' exii>tentiiil 

proposition, that is erery proposition that nflirmB the oxistenoo 

of R being of whiah I frame a concept, is a syntlietic prDpoeifiou, 

that is, one by whirh I go beyond that oonccptioii an'] afBrm of 

it more than was tliunglit in the conception itself, namely, titat 

this concept in the utidaslnnding has aa object corresponding to 

it ottUide the u»deraian<fiiig, and this it is obrioiulyimpoMible to 

elicit by any reoaoning-. There remains, thvrefori*, only one 

Miigle process possible for reason to attain tKis knowledge, 

namely, to start from the supreme principle of its pure prtuitioal 

naa (which in every oase is dirocled simply to the eaistenee of 

Bomething as a oonsequeuco of r«n»on), and thus determine ils 

objeot. Then its inevitjibto probtom, namely, the neoessary 

direction of the will (o the summum hmum, disoovors to us not 

oaly the necfseity of aseuming such a Fint Being {ti\) in 

reference to tho possibility of this good in the world, but what 

is most remarkable, aomethiug wbiub reason iu its progress on 

tho path of physical nature altogether failed to find, namely, an 

aceuruEely defint'il conDOi>tion of this First Bving. Xi wo Mn 

know only a sniull part of tlus world, and nun etill l(»s compare 

it with all poasiblo worlds, wo may iudood from its order, design, 

and greatness, iiiEor a wise, good, powerful, <.tc., Author of it, 

but not that He is all-wise, all-good, all-powerful, &o. It may 

indeed, very well be grauted that we should be justified lu snj)- 

plying this ineTitable defect by a legitimate and reasonable 

hypothesis, namely, that wh(>n wisdom, goodness, &o., are 

displayed in all the parts that offer themselves to our nenrer 

knowledge, it is just the eame io all tho nwt, and that it would 

thoroforo bo i«n«>nahle to ascribo all potuihlo p«rfeetiont to the 

A.utbor of the world, but these ore not strict hgiMl inffrfncti in 

which we can pride ourMWes on our insight, but only permitted 

ooQclusioDa in whiob we may bo indulged, and which reqnire 

further reeommundation before wo can make use of them. On 

the path of empirical ibquiry then (physice) the conception of 

God remains always a oonception of tlio perfection of the 

First Being not accurately enough determined to be held 

adequate to the conoeptiou of Deitjr. (With metaphysic 





Wlion I ROW try to test this canneption hy referenoe to tlie 
o'bjeot of pr&otioat rDosnn, I (iiid tltat the moral principle admits 
Bs poaaiMe only tho oonDeptioii of au Autlior of the world pos- 
SPfiHcd of fhc hiffhext perfection. He must be ommifimi, in order 
to k»o\r iriy oondiict up to the iniuost root of my mental Rtat« 
in all possible oases and into all future tinio j omnipotent, 'm 
order to allot to it its fitting consequonoos ; sjjuilarly He must 
be omnipresent, iternal, &o. Thus tho moj«l law, by meaus of 
lie conception of tho tumnnim bonum {2U] as the objoot of a 
pure practiod. rcasou, dutormiaoe tho couoopt of thu First Bving 
ttit the Supreme Being ; a thing wliioh the physloal (uud in its 
higher develo]>ni(int tlio metapliystoal) ; in other wonls, tho whole 
speciilative course of reason, was unable to effect.^ The eonwp- 
tlnii n\ Qml, fhftn, 18 on e that bulanga origiually ufif to phjiaica^ 
I.e. to speoulative renfion, but to iin.r!il,s. Tiin saiuu may ha 
'laid of the otliercoKcepfiniis of reason of wliiph wo have treatoi j 
above as posfulnlus nf it in its praotiaal tlbo. I I 

In tho histfiry of Grecian philosophy wo 6nd no distiaot 
traoes of a pure rational theology earlier than Annragorm, but 
this is not booause the older pbilosophers liad not intelligouce or 
penetration enough to raiso themselves to it by tho path of 
speoulation, at least with the aid of a thoroughly rcoaonaWo 
hypothesis. What could have beeo easier, what more natural, 
than the thought which of itself occurs to crery on*.', to assume 
instead of several otiiieoeof the world, instead of an iudetormiuate 
degree of perfection, a single rational oauHe having all per/action P 
But the evils in the world seemed to tlieni to be much too serious 
objections to allow tliom to feel themselves jnstifted in such a 
hypotbosis. They showed intelligence and penetration then iu 
this very point, that they did nut allow Uiemselvea to adojit it, 
but on the contrary looked about amongst natural causes to see 
if they could not find in them the qualities and power required 
for a First Being. But when this acute people had advnnoed 
so far in their inve-tigafiouB of nature as to treat even moral 
questions philosopbically, on which other nations had nerer 
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doue anything hut talk, tli«n first thoj found a new uttd 
prootiiAl want, wliioh did uot fail to givo dufiuiteiiesa to tlieir 
couoeptioti of the Fint Boiiig : and in thi& tlio s))t!culative renAon 
played ilie port oE spectator, or iit haul bud ibe morit of eiubel* 
lishiiig a oonoeptiou that Imd uot grown ou its own ground, and 
of applying a neries of wiitirmutiuus (23s) Emm tlio study of 
naturo now brought forward for the first tlmo, uot indeed to 
streugthea the authority of Ibis ooooeption (whiob was olnwdy 
eittablLihed}, but rather to make a show -ucith a supposed discovery 
of tbeoretical reason. 



From thfWH iwmarks the rwador of th« Critique of Piiro 
Speculative liea^ou will be tliorouglily coDvium^l how highly 
iieo«««ury that laborious deduction of the catogorios was, and bow 
fruitful for thooiogy and momU. For if, on tb« one band, we 
place them in the pure uodcrstaodiag, it \% by this deduction 
alone tliat we can bo provvatod from rvganling them, with 
Plato, asinnato, and founding ou thoiu extravagant preteuuona 
to theories of the ciiponteusiblu, to whiuh we can eee no end, and 
by which we should make tJieolugy a miigiu lantftm of chimeras : 
on tlie othor hand, if we regard (hem aa aoqulred, this deduetioD 
■aves ua &om restrioting, with Epkarwt, all and every uso of 
tbem, eren for practical purposes, to the objects and motives of 
the senses. But now that the Critique has shown by that 
deductioQ, ^rs/, that they are uot of empirical origin, but have 
their seat aod source djoWeW in the pure uudtirstnudiiigj ieeenJIy, 
that as they r«fer to cAJectt in yenrrat iudep«iidontly on the 
intuition of them, heuoe, although they cannot otfoot theoretical 
trmtMffe, oioept in application to cmpincel objeots. yet when 
applied to at) object given by pure praotioal reason tbey euable 
Ol to owwiw tfif tui^t-rtt^mibU definitely, only ou far, however, oa 
it u dafi&ed by such predicates as are neoeesarily oi>uneoted with 
tii« pure pniciica/ jinrpoae giveu d prwri and with its po«ibility. 
The frpeouktive restriotion of pure reason and its practical 
exteoaion biiog it into that (ssi) reJatioH ^ eqaatity in wbioh 
reaaoD in general can be employed suitably to its end, and this 
example provt^ bettor thou any other that the path to madom. 
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if it is to te mnfle snrn and not to fce iropaRsible or mi«l«'ading, 
must wilb lis ni«n inpvitaMy pass tlirough seioiiee; but it; is uot 
till this is oompletod tlint wn can be oonTinoed that it loads to, 
this goal. 

VTIT. — 0/ Belief /ram a Requirenieni of Puif. Rrcuon. 

^^ A waut or requirement of jure reasnn in its spccuIativo-USO 

i^^.iA'^'^ leaila only to a h i/pothexiH ; that "[ \\\ui' pin-rtiiMil reason toji 
* )*^ Jfo^f't^ff'', for in the former oaee IhcogihI from f lie result as high 
fj/*^ i^^ I please in the series of oaiifiee, not in nriler to g^ve objective 
Aj^ reality to the result (e.y. the onuaal eonnexion of things and 
^ j^ changes in tho world], but in order thoroughly to satisfy my 
pr inquiring reason in icspoot of it. Thus I seo before me order 

lA^'*■^ and design in nature, and need not resort to epo'culatiou to oeauro 
^ niy«olf of their reatilg, hut to fTjifain them I have io pre-auppoae 

t^ a Ikify as thc-ir cause ; and then einoe tho iuference from an 
c-V^^M^ effect to a definite cause la always uneertaiu and doubtful, 
especially to a cause so precise aud so perfectly defined as wo 
have to conceive in Qud, hence tho highest degree of certainty 
to which this pre-Bupposition cau be brought is, that it is the 
most xatiouol opinion for us men.' (^ss). On Uie other band, a 
r«x]tiirenieDt ot pure practical _t^soq is based ou a ituiy, that of 
malEing something (tho immmum honum) ihe object of my will so 
as to promote it with nil my powers ; in which case I miiat sup- 
pose its pOBsibility, and oonseqnently alan the conditions necessary 



1^. 



* Dnt «T«n ban ve afaouid not be able to a.UeKa a requiKment of 
rrflion, if we bid aai bofore onr ey«B a problematical, but yet inoTJlable, 
eoiico]>ti(>a of reason, namely, tbnt of na ahtoluivly nuccwury bciiiK- Ibis 
c(mc«]ili«]i now nt'ckti tu bo dollDed. find tEiu. in addition to the tendeaoy to 
extend itwlf, is tlie olijective graiind of a. requirement of npcculutivv rctuon, 
namely, to bavo a more iireciHo di^fiaition uf tlis coDception of a noocuary 
buing wUioh i»U> w>r(-vnBtb«lir(toaiiiie of other beings, so as to makcthcM' 
Iutt*r knowal^le by eoiue meuu. Witliowt micb antucpdont nodownry proHcins 
tii^re nn nu t tquimmtntt—aX least uut of /jumi jmium— thoffslaturequiro- 
mcatii of incUnaliaiu 



• I f*ad ■itlfiH!' wilb ih« erf. irf)»i. 
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thereto, aamely, God, freedom, and immortality v^iDoe I cannot 
proTO these by my speoiilatire reason, although neither can I 
refute them. ^This duty is founded on Bomothiog tiiat is indeed 
quite independent on these suppositions, nnd is of itself apodio- 
tically certain, namely, the mom! law; and so far it needs no 
lurther support by theoretioal xiews as to the inner oonstitntion 
of things, the secret final aim of the order of the world, or B 
presiding ruler thereof, in order to bind me in the most perfect 
manner to aet in nnoonditional oonformity to the law. But the 
subjeotive effect of this law, namely, the mental dinponfion con- 
formed to it and mad'e ueoessary by it, to promote the praotically 
poBatble^cmMMM bonnm, this pre-supposes nt least that the latt«r 
iuposaift/f, for it would be pnotioally Impossible to etnvo after the 
object of a conception vrhich at bottom tras empty and had n« 
object. Now tho aboro-mentioned postulates concern only the 
physical or metaphysical conditions of the pouibUity of the 
mmmum hotium {2t9) ; in a word, those vrhieh lie in the nature 
of things; not, howerer, for the eake of an arbitrary speculatiTe 
purpose, but of a practically nocoasary cod of a pure rational 
will, which in this ease does not cAckmc, but obei/s an inexorable 
command of reason, the foundation of which is objecfict, in the 
oonstitntion of things as they must be UDiTcrsally judged by 
pure reason, and is not based on inclimiioa ; for we are in no- 
n4so justified in assaming, oo account of what we ici*A on merely y^ 
«M^Vc/tFrgronnd-sihat Ihs means thereto are possible or thai its 

1 object is r«>al. Thistheu is an absolutely neoessaiy requirement, 
and what it pre-eupposes is not merely justiBsd as an allowable 
hypothesis, hut as a postulate in a praotieol point of view ; and 
admitting (hat tho pure moral law inexorably binds every man 
as a command (not as a rule of prudenoo), the righteous man 
may say : I wilt that there be a God, that my existonoo in this 
world bo also au existenoe outside the chain of physical onuses, 
and in it pure world of tlie understanding, and lastly, that my 
[duration bo endlesB ; I firmly abide by this, ond will not let this 
faith be taken from me; for in this inetanoe alone my interest, 
because I muMf not relax anything of it, ioeritably determines 
my judgment, without rcgarduig sophistriee, however unable I 
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may be to &aaw«r them or to oppose tbem vith others mora 
plftiuiblo.* 

(tw) In order to proveiit inUcODwption in the use of a notion 

u yet so unusual as Uiat of a faith of pure pr&ctical reason, lot 

]u« 1>« permitted to odd one mure remnrk. It nu'glit almost 

seem as if this rational faith were here annoimoed a« iuelf a 

commanfl, nnmely, that we ghoiild aasume tlie mimwum louum a» 

possiblo. Ti nt a failli tliat Ja commaud ed-ia jumfense. Let tlio 

~* JL "''^^ttr' precediog analysis, liowoTer, be zememWred of what is required 

•^ yj- to bo supposed in the oonoeption of the siimmum Itonma, and it 

rt^r ^^ will be Been that it cannot bo commanded to afiBuinc this posai- 

yy^^ bilily, and no praotical disposition of mind is required to admit 

w^ it; but ' that Bpooulative reaaon miiBt oonocdo it without being' 

r y , naked, for no"Diie^cftn affirm that it is imponilk in itsolf tliat 

j^ J^ ratioual beings in the world should at the same tina- be worthy 

y^ ofhappiueeaiiioouformitywiththomoral law.audalBoposeesBthis 

*0 happineBS proportionatoly. Now in rospect of the first element of 

the tummum bonuiiit uamoly* tliat which coooernB morality, tlio 

' In lk<j DsHtteh** Mntciim, Fobra&rv, 17ST, titrrr is a diawrtatloa 
by n Tory Kolitto and olvar- headed maa. Hit; lata WiseHnnanit, whasc cftrly 
d«ithis1ol)ieUR)ent«i),iuw1iich h« ilU|iul£s tliv riglit toor^e from &wa.ut 
lotti* otijeclivoTcitlitf of its dijert, kad iUufctrat^atlia; point by the tixample 
or a mail in Cnre, who hsi'in^ fuelled >iini»e1f into anideaofb«BUty, which fs 
tnerely a chiiacn of lii» own briuD, would {lua cunclado tha,t auoli an olgeot 
ToaUy exittH Bonifwhere (390). I q^mte ogroo with luna in this, ia cdl ca«M 
wliero th& waat is foundod od inelimiti«n, whioli oiin titit niMMBaaalfjtaatulatd 
tho cxirtencs oti it« oLjeot ev«i for the uau tlmt is udvotcd by it, much lesH 
can it contain u demand valid for everj'onv, »Jid Iherofore it i* niBrolj* a 
Mufy'ettirt Kruuiid of t&o witli. But in the iircsent caso wo lur.! u want of 
r^a^nncprinipti^ from mil objitctlvodotcrmining prindii!eofth{- will, namely, 
tlie moral law, ntiiob necessarily bindii ewry rntional being, ami tlieiefora 
juatiti«aliiip in OKtuming a priori ia unturt- the condilioDH projitr f<ir it, and 
nakea the lultfr iuwiwwllo from thi; cumjilil^ praotieol use of rea§on. It 
iaadutj tn r«nlizo tho lummr/m dirt mot to tlw utmost of ciiir jiowcr, therefore 
it miixt Ui ponaible, ooniN-qii«ntIy it in unamidablo fur orery rational betns 
in the world to astumo what is nooenKOiy for ita objectiri) poBBibility. The 
aasiimption is aa uMwasary as Lho moral law, in eonnexiwa with whioli alone 
il in valid I 
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moral lav gires merely' u oommaud, and to doubt the possibility 
oE Ibnt element would bo tlie eame as to o&ll in question the 
moral law itself (isi]. But as regards the soooad element of 
that object, numftly, happiness perfectly proportionoJ to tbat 
worLbiuesft, it is true that there is no nead of a command to 
admit its possibility iu general, for theoretical reumn has nothiog 
to say against it ; but the manner in which wa hare to oonoeive 
this harmony of the lawa of nature with those of freedom, has 
in it Bomething in rflspect of wliich we hare a choitf, because 
thoorotical r«iU8on deeidee nothing trith npodiotic oortainty about 
it, and in respect of this there may bo a moral Lntorest wtuoh 
tuns the eoalo. 

I had Mid above that in a mvt* coorw o f nature in the world 
an aoourate o ontwpondeno* Txttreea happJn fiM !*"■' """-"i nrftrti, 
JB not to be CTpoctad , and must bo regarded aa impossible, and 
that therefore the possibility of the iwnmtim bonu/n oanuot bo 
admitted from this side except on the »ipposition of a moral X.^^'^r""^ 
Author of the world. I purposely reserred the restriotioa of this 
juilgmeiit to the *i(b/ectipe conditions of our reason, in order not 
to muLe use of it until the manner of this belief should be 
defined more precisely. The fact is that the impossibility 
referred to ia mcreltf tuhJM^ticf ^ tRat in, onr reason ffii^ i£ mpa^ 
tible/dr it to rentier conoeir able in the way of a mere ooarw of 
nature a connexion so exaoUy proportioned and so thoro ughly 
odapi n j^ ^fi an «^<j |, bstweeu two aeta of eveats liappening 
Bocorcling t o Bueh « ^i^J^j^^n^ Uwn- aUliough, a» with overy- 
thiog else in nature that ia adapted to an oud, it cannot prove, 
that is, show by sutUeioDt objeotlve reasons, (hat it is not pos- 
flibk by anivereal lnws of nature. 

Mow, however, a deciding priooiplo of a diffenunt kind 
oomea into play to turn the eoole in this uncortunty of ipocti- 
lotive reason. The command to promoto the tummum iHtHum ia 
established on on ohjoutiro basis (in piaetioal roason) ; tho poa- 
aibUity of tho eauio in goiienil is likewise establislied on aa 
objective basis (2ftz) (in tbeorotical roaaon, which has nothing to 
say against it). But reason cannot decide objoctiTely in what 
way we are to oonoelve this possibility ; whether by universal 
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SJ^ **^ naturfl without a wise Aulfior preaiiling otot nature, 

ptonly on supposition of sucb an Author. Now here there 

j^'^oomea in a mhjeciiie condition of reason ; the cnly way tbeo- 

^/^eticnlly possiblo for it, of ooiir^iving the exact harmony ol thfti 

_'<|^ kingilora of naturo with tho kingdom of morals, whioh ib th* 

I . ,i*"^'^_> condition of tlio possihility of the fummum fioniim : mid (it the 

* "^jjsamo time tho only one conducive to morAlity (whioh doywndg.] 

^r on nn oltjofttive law of rfaaon]. Now ainoo the promotion of thi*- 






-^ aummioii haunn, and tlicroforo tho supposition of its poasibility, 
K J* ore ohj(ctie(lij noooBsary (though only M a result of praoti«al 
roason), while at tho same time tho manner in wliich wo trould 
ooDCoiTo it rests with our own choice, and in this cboioo a free 
intorost of pure practical reason decides for the a.>^sitmption of a 
wise Author of the world ; it is clear that t he principle that 
herein determines our jndgipeut, though or a wnut it is ewi- 
j'rciivr, yet at IKe same time beiug the mvaas of promntlug what 
ie ohjeciiicfy (prBoticariy) necesBaryj is tlie foiindnlirjn of a maxim ' 
of belief Til a_mgral^oiiit^f view, t!i:it i:;, .i '"•nih rifjmrc prat/icaF] 
retisMi Tliifl, tlien, is not comiiioiKl<i], huL Uiing a voluntary 
determi nation of our judgment, conducive to the moral (com-' 
manded) purpose, and moreover Imnnonizing with the theoretical 
requirpnifnt of reason, to assiirao that oxistence and to make it 
the foiiaidation oE our furlhor employment of reason, it hiia itself 
sprung from the moral disposition of mind ; it may therefore at 
times waver even in tho well-disposed, but can never be reduoed, 
to uuholiof. 

[293] lX. — OftAe JTiV Adaptation ttf Mtin'e Cognitke Faculties 
to liii Pradicai Declination. 

If human nature is destined to ondoavonr nftor the summtitn 

botwtn, we must euppoine also that the measure of itfi ooguitiTO 

,-,*^^|Cul!ies, and particularly tlieirrelntionto ono anotIier,i8fcuitaLlo 

*' to tluscnil. Now the Critique of I'ure Sfiecufaliie Eeasou proves 

\tjr T^ that this is incapable of solving aatiefaolorily tho most weighty 

|w iV^ problomB that arc proposed to it, although it does not ignore tho 
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atural and iiU[>ortant hints reoeived from the samo reason, uor 
.6 great steps that it uun make to approaob to this great goal 
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iluit is set before it, which, bowever, it cau noror roocU d£ itBelf, 
«veQ with the help of the greatest kuowlodgoof nature. Nnture 
then seems hero to hare provided ua ouly iu a thp-motlierltf 
faehioD witU the faculty required for our end. 

Buppose iiow thai in this matter nature had couformod to 
our wish, and hiul given m that capacity of discerameut or 
tiiiLt enlightenment whioli we would gladly posseso, or which 
some immjine they notually poaeoss, what would iu all 
probability be the cousequeuo© f "Unless our whole nature 
were at the 6umo lime obnuged, our tnolinations, whioh 
always hnro the first word, would fink of all demand 
tbeir own eatisfiLction, and, joined with rational rofleotion, the 
greatest possible and most lasting satisfaction, under the name 
of liappiaess ; the moral Uw (3St) would afterwards epeok, in 
order to keep tbem within their proper bounds, and eron to 
subject them all to u higher end, wliioh has no regard to incli- 
nation. But instead of the cou&Ict that the moral dlspotution 
has now to carry on with the iDclinations, in wliiob, tliough after 
some defeats, moral strt^ugth of mind may be gradually acqiured, 

befo re our eye * (for what we can prove perfectly is to us m certain 
as that of wliiolt we are assured by the sight of our oyee). 
Transgressiou of the law, woultl, no doubt, be avoided ; what is 
oomniaud«d would be done; but the mental tligpanifioH, trom 
whioh aation s ought to jroo eed, canirof he in^f used by any com- 
XQond, auTI tn this case llie spur of oeuon is over active and 
ertenialy so thot reason has no need to exert itself in order to 
gather strength to resist the inclinations by a lively representa* 
tiou of tlio dignity of the law : honoe m ost of the o^ons t hat 
conformed to the !■« »^uttii hft jlntif fr'^m fonr, ". f-" ' uiy frojp 
hope, and none at allJmfluiat-y. aod tb>> mon.: . i actions, 

on which aJoue in the eyea of ■supmua wisdom iLd malh .'^fjbe; 
person and jfroft OaTofUie world deponda. would oease to exist: 
As loug OS the nature of man renuuns what it ia, Uu conduot 
would thus be oluingod into mere mcvhanism, in whioh, as in a 
puppet show, overythiiig would gcfiiatiatr. well, but there would 
Ihi no life Iu the figures. Now, when it ia quite otherwise with 
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u», yrheit witli all tlie effort ot our roosou wo have only a very 
obscure and doubtful view into the future, wlieu tUo U-overnor 
of Uie world allows us only to conjecture bis esisicnce Ekod his 
mnjeBtv, not to bcbold tbem or prove tbem clearly ; and on lb» 
otber band tbo moial law witbin us, without promising or 
tlireatoning onytbiiig wilbccrlaintj, demands of U9diniiiten>sted 
respect ; and only wbon tliis rospoct bfu bocomo active (sm) 
and dGininant (tooii it allow us by nii7tiTi» of it a pTOspeot into 
the world of the wiporKonsiblo, and tbon only with weak glances ; 
ail Dm being so, there is room for truo moral disi'OBition, imme- 
diately devoted tc tbc law. and a rational creature can bocomo 
worthy of sharing' in the iummtim botwiu tbat correepondstoth© 
worth of his pereou aud not merely to hie actions. Thiiswhat . 
'the st udy of nature and of man teaches us fiuffioientlyelsewbore 
may well be truv Luro also ; that the unsearobabJc wifidoni by J 
wliicli wo osiist IB uoL loss worthy of admiration in wh at it ba» 
drnicd than In what it liaa jp-anted. 



PART SECOND. 



METHODOLOGY OF PURE PRACTICAL REASON. 




PURE PRACTICAL REASON. 



BY llie mtihodohffy of pure prticllcai reason wo are not to 
unilontuiitl tltu mode of proceeding with piire praotioal 
princijilea (wlivtli^r in ttudy or in oxposition), villi a view to a 
eoientiflo knovlodgo of them, which nlone is wliat is properly 
called method oIsewLoro in theoretiail philosophy (for popular 
knowledge requiroH a manner, icioneo a method, i. o. n prooogs 
accordiitg to principles of reatoH l>y which alouo tho mniiifold of 
(iny Ifftnch of kiiowlt>dgo can tccom* a »yii(<-m). On tho con- 
trary, by this methodology ia uudenstood tbo mod© in wliioh' wo 
can give the la»:»_Qf.pur«_£iraetioftl reason (Trw* lo the bum»Q 
mind, and it^uttiee on ita ma xims, that is, by whith we can 
make tho ohjootiruly pradiool reason snbj'ec/itefy pmctictil aleo. 
Now it is oh-ar enough that those detetniining principles of 
tho will whioli alone make maxima properly moral and give 
thum a moral wortli, namely, the direct conception of the law 
and the olji^tiv_Q_neoeaaiLy-o£ Abeyiug it am our duly, must he 
regarded as the proper spriniy ff ftf •JiHrma, unce othsrwise Utfatilp 
of actiouB might he produoed, but not moraiity of ohtirauteT. 
But it ia not 80 clear: on the contrary, it must uttinil night seem 
to everyone very JmproboLle that, even Bubjeotively, that exhi- 
bition of pure virtue can have fwrv^trvr over the huiiun mind. 
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and Biipiily a fnr Birnnger spring even for affoetinp that legality of 
J aotioDB, and can produce more powerful resolutionB (300) to prefer 
^^^ho law, from pure reopeot for it, to ever/ otlier consideration, 
than all the deceptive allurements of pleasure or of all that may 
be reckoned as hspjiiness, or evon than all thmatenings of pain 
and mUfortune. Nevertheless, this is actually (lie case, and if 
human nature were not eo constituted, no mode of presenting 
the law by roundnhnut ways and indirect rccomm«udations 
would ever prodnce morality of character. All would ho aimplo 
hypocrisy ; the law would he hated, or at least deopisod, while it 
was followeil for Ibo nako of one's owu advautago. The letter 
of tlie law {legnlitv) would ho fouml in our actions, but not the 
spirit of it iu our tuinds (morallly) ; uud as with all our efforts 
we oould not quite fre« ourselves from reason in our judgment, 
we must inevitably appear iu our own eyes worthless, depraved 
men, even though we shoidd seek to oompenmto ourselves for 
this morttBcation before the inner tribunal, by enjoying the 
pleasure that a supposed natural or divine law might bo imagined 
to have connected with it a sort of polioe machinery, regulating 
its operations by what was done without troubling Hsolt about 
the motived for doing it. 

/ It cuuuot indued Iw denied that in order to bring an unoniti* 
/rated or degraded mind into the track of moral goodness some 

i preparatory guidance is neoeasary, to attract it hy a view of its 
own advantage, or to alarm it hy fear of Iosb; but as soon as tliis 
me^aoioat work, tliew leAding-otrings, have prwliioed some 
effect, then we must bring before tlio mind the pure mond motive, / 
which, not only becauite it is the only one that can be Uio fonn- 
j' " f datiou of a character (a practically oonsistont habit of mind with 
\r unchangeable maxima) (101). but also liL-couiie it ti-a^hce a man 
^ ^ to feel his osmdiguity, girea the mind a power uuoxpooted oTon 
.»V \ ** by himself, to tear himself from all sonsihle nttachnoeuta so far 
iTyS^** they would fain have the rule, and to find a rich compensation 
*\ ^!r I ftT tlje sacrifice ha offore, iu the independence of his ntionaj 
K '. nature aud the grealnees of soul to whioh he wee that he is 
jj/'^j^ destined- We will therefore sliow, by such observul ions as every 
j./^^ one can make, that this properly of our minds, this receptivity 
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for a puro moral intorost, and consoquontly tho moving foroo of 
the pure conception of virtuo, whon it is properly appliod to tlie 
kutuau heart, in the moBt powerful spring, and, ivbou a continued 
and puDotual observance of moral maxims is in question, tho 
only epring of good conduct. It must, howoT«r, be rimembflrod 
tlitit if tlieseobMrT&tioTisontyproTe the reality of such a fe«UDg, 
but do not »bow any moral improvement brought abont by it, 
this is no argument against the only method that exists of 
maiiug tlie object irely praot ical lawa of pure retwon subjectively 
practical, through the mere force of the conception of duly ; nor 
does it prove that this method is a vaiQ dttluinon. For as it has 
never yet eomo into vogiio, espcrienoo cnn say nothiug of its 
lesullfl i one can only ask for proofn of tho recopfivity for such 
springs, mid these I will now briefly present, and then sketch 
the method of founding and cultivating geuuiue moral dis- 
positions. 

When we attend to tho course of conversation iu mixed 
companies, consisting not merely of learned iwrsons and subtle 
i«BKiD8rs, but also of men of business of of vomen, wa observe 
tbat, beeideB stoiy-felling and jesting, anothtr kind of enter* 
tainment finds a place in tb'>m, namely, argument ; for stories, if 
they are to have novolty and interest, are coon exhausted, and 
jeeting is likely to become insipid {so2). Now of nil argunmn _t 
the re is none in vhich peraona are m ore ready to join who find 
anj other subtle d!aous6iq_aJ«diQua»JLoap that brings mora liveli- 
neea into the coiuihuiy. tliaii_that which ooDOBms tha mmvfuort k 
of this or llutt ttL'liou by wliich the ri tffrM-t/g nf mam m peiBOO i» 
tq_be inndu i_iii^_ IVnous, to whcnn in other oaan anything 
pnbtleand specittntive in theon-ticfti questions is dry and irksorne, 
presently join in when the question is to make out the moral 
import of a good or bad action that has been related, and they 
display an exactnefis, a refinement, a subtlety, in excogitating 
everything that onn lessen tho purily of purpose, and conse- 
quently tho degree of virtuo iu it, which wo do not expect from 
them in any other kind of speculation. In those nritioisms 
persons who are passing iudgment on others oflen reveal their 
own charoctor : some, in exercising their judicial office, eepeoioUy 
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upon the dead, eepm inclined ebiefly to defeml the goodnffsa ttml 
h related of tliis or tlmt deed againiit all injiirioiia dhargwi of 
insincerity, and ultimately to defend the whole moral wortli of 
the person agninst the ropronch of dissimulation aitd Beoret 
wiokeduenB ; others, on iho contrary, turn tlieir thoughts more 
uijoa attacking this worLli by aMUBatioii and faulUGiiding. We 
o&QDOt always, however, attribute to these latter the iutentiou 
of arguing away virtue altogether out of all human oxamplw 
in order to make an empty name: often, on the contrary, it ig 
only well-meant Etrictnees in determining the true moral in)p<Hrt 
of actions according to an unooiupromi&ing law. Comparison 
with fiucb a law, instead of with examples, lowers svU-concoit ia 
moral matters very much, and not merely teacbua liiimility, 
but maktiA everyone feci it when he oxamiueg bim&oU closely. 
Neverthok'&s, we can for the most part oWrve in those who 
defend lUo purity of purpose in given exnmplea, that where 
there is the preBuniption of upriglitueas (303) they are anxiooa 
to remove even the least spot, lest, if all examples had their 
truthfuliieas disputed, aiidil tbepiirily of all human virtue ware 
denied, it might tn the end be regarded aa u mere phanlom, aud 
80 all eflort to attain it be made light of as vain afleotattou and 
dolusive conoeit. 

I do not know why the eduoators of youth have not long sinoe 
made use of this propensity of reason to enter with pleasure upon 
* the most subtle examination of the practical questions that are 
r-JV^ , J- thrown up j aud why they bavo not, after Oral laying the foua- 
j^ datiou of a purely moral catecbitim, searched through the bio- 
** '^ CTaphies of ancient aud modern times with the view of hoviiig 
ijc^^^at hand instancesof the duties hiid down, in which, especially by 
' }^ comparison of similar actions under different circnmstanoca, they 
miglit exercise the oritical judgment of their ficlmlars iu remark- 
ing their greater or less moral significance. ThiBJa a thing in 
wbiob they would find that even caily youth, whieli i s still uuripe 
for speoulatron of otlier^TtLds, wouUsooD become vorymmte aud 
not. a little inletested , hceaiisojJLftflsJhei'''' ogress of its faculty 
of judgment ; and what is most important, they could hope with 
oonAdeu<!o that the frequent practice of knowing and approving 
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good Gondiiot in nil itspurily.andon llie other hiind of reranrkinif 
with regrot or oontenipt tlie least deviation from it-, althougli it 
mt^y bo pursnotl only sjb a sport in whioh children may ooinpoto 
with ODO another, yet m\\ leave a lasting impression of esteem 
on the one hand and diegiiit on (tio other ; and fo, hy the more 
habit of looking on such aetionsas deserving approval or blamo, 
a good fouodation would bo laid for uprightncBs in the future 
course of life (3(n). Only I wish Ihey would eparo Ihem the 
flxampio of so-oiiUed nobie (euper-meritortoiis) acfionajn which 
our Motioiootal books so much abound, and would rpfer^U to 
duty merely, mi to tEe^ worth that a man can and most g^ve 
himself ID his own eyes by the oonscionanew of not haritig 
transgreesod it. since whatever nins up into empty wislios and 
longings after inaocessihie perfection produoei mere hnroM of 
romance, who, while they pique themselves on thwr feeling fop 
transnondont greatiiesfi, relBase tliemsclros in return from the 
obgcrrnneo of common and every-day ohligatioiis, which (bon 
seem to them p«tty and instgnifieant.' 

]}iit if it iH nslccd, what then is nwiUy pun moralily, by 
which as a touchstone we must test the moral Mgniflcance of 
frvery action, then I must admit that it Ja-ou]^4>hilojQpb«is that 
can moke the denieion-of Utia qmstifin doubtful, for to common 
eeuKtit has been decided long ago, not indeed by ahfftract general 
formuln, but by habitual use, like the distinction between the 
right and left band. We will then point out the criterion of 
pure virtue in an example first, and imagining that it is set 







■ It is quits profwr to txtel Httooi tliat diiplay k giest, unselliali, lympa- 
UEiIng miiid or hum»iiit]r. But io tltia cww m miiat fix attcntiuu oat ao 
Back cm t}i« tletctwn »J muf, w hiah ii ttrj ^tjii g md tniititor£i_<u on 
tlu mil^tiim ofl XJ \iiirU2Jil/Hf< ''*»* whisli a won cnilurln; iiiii<rpMion 
nay be t>pe«t(d.~miiuM thii ini|>1i« priiwipEo (wberMu lbs ronncr only 
ImfillH ebullilitiD*] . One awii odIv ntllMt a li1tl« aad ho will ajtraj-i find 
ft dtrbt tlikt he hfta br M>nn« nieoaa incurred lowanln the hniniD raoo (evco if 
it w«re vnly ihta, Ibal bj the inwiunlity of nea to the eivil cofutttution b* 
n^oj» edrniitaite* on Mcount of wlilch otbwi muit be the loore in went), 
whicli will i>r«*ont tlw tboniibt of Jtitf from bciug iriirvieeJ by Um wlf- 
•oBpUoenl Lougioation of Merif, 
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before ■ boy of, tuy teo years oM, for Iiik judgment, w« will see 
whether (let) he would neoessarily judge so of himself without 
beingguided by hiB teaohor. Toll liiiu the history oF an houest 
moD whom meu waot to poreuade to join the calumutatorii of an 
inuocont and powerlosa person (eay Anne Boleyo, aooused by 
H<!ury VIII. of England). He is ollered advantages, great 
gifts, or high rank ; he rejoote them. This n-ill exoite mere 
ajiprobatioD and applause in the mind of the hearer. N»v 
begins the threateuing of loss. Aniougst these traduooni are 
his best friends, who now renounce his fricud»bip ; near kinsfoUc, 
who threaten to disinherit him (he being without fortune) : 
powerful persons, who oRn persecute and harass him in all places 
and uiroummlnnofia; a prinoe who threatens him with lose of 
freedom, yea, loGsof life. Then to QIL the measure of suffering, 
and that ho may f'^el the pain that ooly tlio morally good heart 
can feel very deeply, let us oonceivo his family threatened with 
extreme distress and want, mlrfattny him to t/ifid ; ooncoiva him- 
self, though upright, yet with feelings not hard or iusonsiblo 
either to compassion or to liis own distress ; conceive him, I say, 
at the momcut when he wiehoa tiiat he liad never lired to ue 
the day that exposed him to .suoh unutterable anguish, yet 
rirmaiuing true to liis uprigiitiieflB of purpose, without wavering 
or oven doubting ; tlieu will my youthful hearer be raised 
prmhmlly from me rj^ajipiQjcal. Jo^adWat'oi'- ftonmiat to 
anuLzemeut, and Anally to the greatest veneration, and a lively 
wish that lie iTImselt oontU fifl hucIT a man (though certainly not 
iu euoh eircumBiahcea}. Tct virtue is Ivere worlh sojuuoltonly 
because it costs so muub, not because it brings any p rofit. All 
the admiratioa,and eveu tUe endeavciur to resemble this oliaraotor, 
rest wholly on the purity of the moral priuctple, wliioh can only 
be Btrikiugly shown (see) by removing from the springa of 
action everylhtug that men may regard as jiart of hajipinoss. 
Morality then must have tlie more power over the human heart 
the more purely it id exhibited. Whence it follows tliat if the 
law of morality and th« imoge of boltnees and virtue are to 
exercise auy iuUuenco at all on our souU, they can do so only 
BO far a« they ai-e laid to heart in their purity as motives, 
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uniQixiMl with any ripw to prosperity, for it is iu suffering that 
tliey display tliemselves most Dobiy. Now that wliose romovul 
streDgttiens the effect of a moving force must liave hooD a 
hiiidranoe, oou&oqut'iitly every admixture of motives taken from 
our OWD knppineBS is a hiudrarioe to the influoiice of the moral 
law on tlio heart. I aJBrm further, that evoti in tbnt admired 
action, if the motive from vrhieh it wna done vaa a high r«gard 
for duty, then it is just this respect for the law that haa the 
greatoat iiiflucnco on the mind of the spectator, cot any protea- 
sion lo a»iippo9odinTrard groatnossof mindornoble merttoriooa 
ecutimonts; ooascquoutly duty, not merit, must bare not only 
tlio most dofiuite, hut, wliou it ia reprcs«at«diu the true light of 
tta iuviolability, the most pouctrating iiiiluouoe on the mind. 

It IB more ueoesBary than over to direct ottonliou to this 
Tnetltod in our limes, whra men hope to produce mora oltecl on 
the mind with soft, tender feelings, or high-flown, pulHng-up 
prefenaioua, which rotlier wither the heart than strengtheo it, 
than by a plain and earnest representation of duty, whioh ia 
more suited to human imperfection and to progreu in goodnets. 
To Bet before oliildren, as a pattern, aotions that are oallod noble, 
magnauimous, meritorious, with tJie notion of captirating them 
by infusing an nnthusiium for suoh actions, is to di^feat our 
eud (so;). For as they are still bo bookward ia the obsorvauoo 
of the commonest duty, andcven in the correct ofitimation of it, 
this means Rimply to make them fanlo^tioal romancers belimce. 
But, even with the inslruoted and experienced part of mankind, 
this supposed spring bos, if not an lujurious, at loast no geuuitte 
moral elfeol on the heart, wUioh, howevor, is what it was desired 
to produce. 

All fedinyt, eepeoially thoM that are to produce unwouted 

exertions, must aooomplisb Ihoir eSeot ul the momvut tbey are at 

rtheir height, and before they calm down; otherwise theyefteot 

' BoUung ; for ax there was nothing to strongtJion the hrart, bat 

only to excite it, it naturally returns to its uurmol modurato 

ne, and thus falls back into its prcvioas languor. Priimplta 

lut be built on oonoeplious; on any other basis there oau c^y 

p&roxyuiui, wluvh oau give the person no moral worth, nay. 
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not Giron oonfldcneo in himself, without wliioli tlie liighest good 
iu man, ooDscidiisncss of llie morality of liis mind auJ oliaraoter, 
caunot oxiet. Now if tliene conceptions are to become subjso- 
tively practical, we must not T«st 6&ii&fi«d with admiring tho 
olijectivo law of nitirality, and esteeming it higliljr in reference 
to humanity, but we must oonsidor tho ooiioeption of it ia 
Tolaliau to man ae an iadindual, and then this law appears in a 
form indeed that is highly deserving' of respeot, but not bo 
pleasant as if it beloDgedto theelomont to which ho is naturally 
acouetomed, but ou the contrary as often compelling him to 
quit this clomeul, not without self-denial, and to lj4>tnke himself 
to aliighor, in whieli ho can onlymnintnin liiniseU with trouble 
and wilU nnoBaBing apprebcDftion of a rolnpse. In a word, the 
moral law demands (30s] obedienoe, from duty not from predi- 
lection, which cannot and onght not to be pro-flupposed at oil. 
'^ Let uB now eee in an example whether the ooneepliou of au 
action OS a noble and magnanimous one, has more subjective 
moving pow«r than if th« action is conceived merely ae duty in 
i-blatlou to tho eolemn law of morality. The action by which a 
B^a cndcavouTB at the greatwHt peril of Hfo to rescue people 
from shipwreck, at lost losing his life iu llio attempt, is reckoned 
on one aide ae duty, but on tho othor and for the most part as a 
meritorious action, but our esteem for it ia muvli weakened by 
the uotion of fitii;/ toliimKelf, which seems 111 this case to be some- 
wliat infringed. More decidve is the mnguntiiuious Baunfioe of 
life for the safety of one's country; and jet there etLll remaioa 
some scruple whether it is a perfeot duty to dovoto one's self to 
this purpose spantaneou.'<ly and unbidden, and tho aotion has 
not in itself the full force of a pattern and impulse to imitation. 
But if an indispensable duty bo iu question, the transgressiou 
of which violates the moral law it8olf,ftnd without regard to tho 
welfare of mankind, and as it wore tramples ou its iicliueBs (suoh 
as are usually called duties to God, because in llira we conceive 
the idsaLof holinees iu substaaco), thoo we give our moat perfect 
eiteem to the pursuit of it at the eaorifioe of all fhat con have 
any value for tho deare&t inclinations, and we find our aoul 
strenglliened and elevated by such an example, when we convince 
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Odrselres hy oostdiopliitioii of it thnt hiimnn nature is cnpable 
of so great an eleTation above every motive that nature can 
oppose to it. Juveual desoribes sucli an example ia & oJimax 
whioh makes llie reader feel vividly tlie foroe of Che spring that 
is ooDtoinod ia tho pure laiv of duty, as duty : 

(**] Eato bunus nulcv, tutor bonus, ubitor idem 
lotc^r ; amii^uoe iti i|[iMido citabi-ro WMi* 
Inccrbieque rei, Plul&iia Ucct itaperet nt »l» 
faiBOt, «t •diooto diom pariurin tAuro, 
Summoin er»du ntfu tnimBm iindfitrrv pndori,* 
£t projiter vitom riTvndi pordcra ouiuas. 

When we can bring any flattering thought of merit into our 
aotion, then the motive ia already someivhat alloyed nith self-love, 
and has therefore tome assistance from the side of the sensibility. 
But to postpone everythiog to the holiness of duty alone, and to 
be ooQfcious tJiot vie can beoaufie our own reason reoogiiises this 
as its command and says that we oitghl to do it, this is, as it were, 
to roieo oursolveB ultogether above tho world of sense, and there 
is inseparably involvod in the same a consciousness of the law, 
as a spring of a faculty that coidrok the teiaiiiiliti/ ; and although 
tills is not always attended with effect, yet frer|iieut engagement 
with this spring, and the at first minor attemptii »t using it, 
give hope tliat this effect may be wrought, and that by degrees 
the greatest, and tliat a purely moral interest In It maybe pro* 
duoed in us. 

The meLhod then takes the followiag oourse. At first we u^. 
are only oouoeraed to make the judging of actions by moml 
laws a natural employment aooompanying all our own froo 
aotions as well as the obaw^atioD of those of othore, and to 
moke it, as it w«re, ahabit, and to sharpen this judgmont, asking 
first whether the action confonm objootirely h the moral h*e, 
and to what law; and we dtstingutsli tho law thai merely 
furnishes a principle of obligation from that which is really Tt^^v^ 
obiiifolory {iege$ obliffamii a legibiu obligaHMm) ; aa for instance Jj/^ 
tho law of what men's teanlt require from mo, as oootrasted with f «***^ 
that which their rights demaod, the latter of whioh preeoribos •^ 
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^y^ (no) enenttol, the former only iion-eiiEMntial dntlM ; and thus we 
LV'^'^jiiWoh how to (listinguisli diflFurent kinds of duties which meet in 
^ thfl same aolion. The other point to whioh attention must be 

.'cK'^ X'directed Is the question whether the action was also (sabjaotinilj) 
y .d^e/or th« tuke of the moral ttitCy BO that it not only is morally 
r q Jj^oomat as a deod, but also by the maxim from which it is dons 
If'^ '■^ has moral worth as a diepodtion. Now there is do doubt that 
his praotioe, and the resulting culture of our resHn in judging 
merely of Hm pnctioal, must graduiUly produoe a certain inte- 
rest eTen in tho lav of reason, and consoqueully in morally 
good aotiona. For we oltimately taka a Ukiog for a t hing, tho 
ooptem plation of whioh makeeus fael that the use of our oog- 
niti Te lacuiti ee i» extend gd, and this exteDsion la espooa&Oy 
furthered by that in whioh we find moral oorrectneea, since it U 
only in such un ordnr of things that reason, with its faculty of 
determining d priori on princnple what might to be done, can 
jind satisfaotion. An ohserrer of nature takes liking at Ia«t to 
objects that at first offended his sensM, when he diMMvers in 
them tho great adaptation of their organixatiou to dusign, so 
that his renAon finds food in its oontempktion. 8u Leiboitx 
■pored an iuseet that he had carefully examined with the micro- 
aoope, and repUoed it on its leaf, beoauae ho had found hinuelf 
inttruoted by the new of it, and had m it were rcceired a benefit 
from it. 

But this emplojnnoot of tho faculty of judginent, whioh 
makes ufi feol our own cognitivo powers, is not, yut thu intoroat 
in actions and in their morality itself. It merely oaosM ns to 
take pleasure in engaging iu such critioiBm, and it gives to 
Tirtae m tho disposition that confonne to moral taws a form of 
-tyT beauty, which is admired, but not on that account sought after 
'^^ {lautiattir H atget) ; as ererythiog the contemplalioQ of whioh 
pioduoM a oODSoiousDesa of the harmony (311) of our powers of 
oonoeption, and In which we feel the whole of our faculty of 
f/*^^ j>^ knowledge (uudoistauding and imagination) strengthened, pro- 
duces a sotisfootioD, whioh may also be oommunioated to other*, 
white nevertheten the existenoeof theobjeot remainsindifleMot 
to OS, being only regarded as tbeooossion of ourbeoomia^ftivan 
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of the oajiacittes ia us whioh are elovatod above mere aniniAl 
nfttore. Now, howover, the s«tond «sorois« oomos in, tbo liritig 
exhibition of morality of oharootor by esamplw, in which atton- 
tioQ is dir«ct«d to pnrily of will, Btst on]y aa a negative perfeo* 
tioD, in so tax as ia lui ofitioit done from duty no motiTos of 
iDoUnation have any influoaco in ddterminiug it, liy this the 
pupil's attootiou is fixed upon the oonsoioosaeu of bis /reedom, 
«ad although this renunciation at finit excites a feeling of pain, 
neTerthcless, by its withdrawing the pupil from tlio oon«tnunt 
of eren real wants, there is proclaimed to bim. at tlio euiue time 
a deUveranoe from tiie manifold diHatisfaoUon iu which oU thoea 
wants entangle him, and the mind ia made capable of reoeiriog 
Ui« senKatioD of satisfaction from other souriM-a. The heart is 
freed and lightened of a burden that always »i.<cretly presses on 
it, when instoncw of pure moral resolutions reveal to the man 
an inner faculty of which otherwise he has no right knowledg«, 
ih« iiticnrd frffdom to releoM himself from the boisterous impor- 
tunity of inoltuations, to such a degree that none of them, not 
even tbe dearest, shall havo any influenco on a resolution, for 
wbioh wo are now to employ our reason. SapposoR oua wbsra 
/ aiom know that the wrong is on my side, and although a froo 
oonfeasiou of it and the offer of satisfootiou are so strongly 
opposed by vanity, selBehnefls, and even an otherwise not iilo- 
gitimate antipathy to the man whose rigbts are impared by mo, 
I am nevertheless able to discard all those oonsiderattona (au) ; 
in this tliere ia implied a oonsoiousoees of independeuoe on in< 
oljnations and drounutaaces, and of the possibihty of being' 
snffioieat for myself, which is salutary to me in general for 
other pnrposee also. And now the luw of duty, in consequence 
of the positive worth which obodicnoo to it makes us feel, finds 
easier oooeos through the retpnl/or ountlcf* in the oonscioosDea 
of oar freedom. When thii is wtdl estahliabed, when a man 
dreads nothing more thao lb find himself, oh Mlfiitwauiliia.tion, 
wmthleas ond oonte mptihli^ y| bijt'fiw u eyas, then evBry good 
moral di spogitioD Q>n be grafted on it, bcoRuse t his is the best, 
nay, tbo only guard that ma koep off from tha mind tno preasuw 
of ignoble aDd^mrrupOpg mottv efc " 
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I have only intended to point out the mnst gonorol mnxiin* 
of the methodology of moral oultivation aud exercise. As ih» 
mBoifold variety of duties requires speeml rules for each kiad, 
aud thia would he a prolix nflnir, I shall ho roadQy excused 
if in a work like this, whioh is only preliminary, I ooatout 
myself with these outlines. 




OOSCI-UBIOX. 

Two tbiDge Gil the miud with ever new and inoreaaiu^ admi- 
ration and awQ, the oftoner aad the more steadily we refleot od 
th^m : ike slarrif heaven* abave ami Vie moral law itifhin. I liaTS 
not to search for thum und ooujonturo them as though they wero 
veiled ID dftrknega or were in the trausocndcnt region beyond 
my horizon ; I see fhem hefore mo and oonnect tliem directly 
with tlio oouBciousEeas of ray esiatonce. The former begins 
from the plaoe I occupy in the external world of senee, and 
enlarges (3is) my connexion therein to an unbounded extent 
with worlds upon worlds and systems of systems, and moreover 
into limitloss timeiii of their periodio motion, ite beginning and 
oontinuance. The eecond begins from ,my iuvifiihle self, my 
personality, and exhihits me in a world which hag true infinity, 
but which is traoeahle only by the imderBtauding, and with 
which I disoem that I am not in a merely contingent but in a 
UniverBal and neoossary connexion, as I am also thereby with 
all those vieible worlds. The former view of a oountleas multi- 
tude of worlds annihilates, as it were, my importance as au animal 
creature, which after it has been for a short time provided with 
vital power, one knows not how, raiiet again give back the matter 
of which it was formed to the planet it inhahiU (a mere apeok 
in the universe). The second, on the contrary, infinitely elevates 
my worth as au inirJUgeiice by my personality, in which the 
moral law reveals to me a life independoni on nuimality and 
even on the whole senHible world — at least so far as may ha 
inferred from the destination assigned to my existence by this 
law, a destiuation not restricted to oonditionajaud limits of this 
life, but reaching into the iufiuite. 
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But though adraitation and respect may eieite to iaqQuy, 
they onnnot supply the want of it. What, then, is to bo done in y- 
order to eotor on this in a usofiil manuer itnd onosdaptod to the h-n/*^ 
loftiness of the subjects Examples ma.y servo in this a» a jj^- 
warning, and also for imilatiou. Tlte oontcmplntion of the 
vorld began from the noblest speotaele that the human Beoaes 
{nreeent to us, and tliat our underttaudiog oan bear to follow in 
their vast r«ftoK; and it ended — in astrology. Morality began 
vith the noblest attribute of human nature, the dovelopment 
■and cultiTatioD of which give a prospect of infinite ittility ; and 
ended— in faaatioism or superstition (»m]. So it js with_all 
crude attempts where the principaJ part of the business depends 
on the yxse of reason, a use which doe« not oome of itself, like 
the use of the feet, by frequent esercisa, uspeoially when attri- 
butes are ia queetion which cauuot bo directly uxlubitod in 
<!ommon e.Tpuriuuce. But aiiui the maxim had come into rogue, 
though Into, to ex&mino oarofuUy boEorehaud all the steps that 
reason purposes to take, and not to let it proceed otherwise than 
in the track of a previously well-considered method, then the 
study of the atruoture of the universe took quite a different 
direction, and thereby attained an inoomparably happier result. 
The fall of a atone, the motion of a sUng, resolved into their 
elements and the forces that are manifested iu them, aud treated 
mBthematicalty, produced at last that clear and heuoeforward 
miuhangeabte insight into tlie system of the world, which as 
nlutcrvation is coutiuued may hope always to extend itself, but 
need never fear to he compelled to rotroat. 

This example may suggest to ua to outer on the same path 

in treating of the moral capacities of our nature, and may pre 

us hope of a like good fMult. We have at hand the instanooa 

of the moral judgment of reason. By analysing these iuto 

k tli«ir ek'meiitaiy couoopttons, and tn default of m'itJi<:ma(ia 

I adopting a process similar to that of eht-mUfry, the tfparation of 

I the empirical from the rational elements that may be found in 

I them, by repeated experiments on common seDse, we may exhibit 

I both purc^ and lean vith certainty what onok port oan accom- 

■ j'lisJj of iteelf, so aa to prevent on the one hood the vrrors of a 
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stin cnt'k imfniircd jtidgTiient, and on the other hand (what i« 
far more neccBsaiy) tho ej:fravnpa«fM o/ genins, by which, as by 
the ad^t« of the philrwopher'B stone, without any mathodioal 
study or knowledge of iiaturf*, TiHinnary treasures are pro- 
ntised (316] and the true are thrown away. In one word, BOieuoe 
(oriticaJiy undertakou and methodically direoted) is the narrow 
goto that leads to the true doetritte of prneiical wmlam^ if W6 
understand hy this not merely what one ought to 'to, but what 
ought to servo fforhers as a g-uide to construct woU and olwirly 
tho road to wisdom which eTciyone should traTol, and to sccur* 
others from going oslruy. Philosophy must always oontinuo to 
be tho guardian of this scicuco; and although the public do«3 
not take any iutere&t in itssuhtlti iuTcatigutious, it must takeaa 
intereet in the resulting doctriiien, which auch an examinntioD 
first putfl in a clear light. 



* [ WtaheiUUhre, TeRUteulur G^rraan for PMhiofhi/. See p. 203.} 
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OF THE KKLATIQK Ot THE rACVLTlBB OV THB HtMA:< HIND 
TO TKR MOKAL LAW». 

nPHE appctitite faculty u the faculty of being !>/ moans of 
-L one's itleos tlie cause of ihe obj«<:is of tliese ideas.' The 
faculty wliicli u being has of acting uvuordiug to \\a iileaB in 
Xfft. Firstly — Decire or aversion has always connected with 
it pletwure or di»plea*ure, the Busoeptibility to which ia called 

1 ["To tliii definition it baa been oliJMited, Uut ' it ooum ta nothiag m 
nOD M we ibctnot from txUriml eoitdttioiu of tbo rtnUt of tbe dew*. 
Tetcfon to tbe Iilealiit Uie appiitiUTefaculijrii ■ometliing. altliODKh to liiis 
tha utemal vr«itd i* nvthing.' Answer : U tli«r« not (uck ■ thing u an 
cuBWt longiug wbieh j-vt wv u« cunMiiMUi in in vain (mt. fr. Would to Ood 
tfaat Bum were •till linngl), and which, tbougli it ItatU to no Jt*4, ia yet 
not teithoiU r«uU«, sod has a pow^rfol eff««t not indoed en oatwnril things, 
bnt wttbin tbe sabjeot hiauelf (maktof him ill) F A dcsira bdn; an tjfiirt 
(nwui) to b*, bj meaaa of onVa idea*, a miM«, atill, ctco tLoogh tbo (tibj««C 
perceivw tbo uiadeqanojr of Iheau to jmxloee the diwired elTMt, i> alwaja a 
«anMiitj at leaat wiUua the labjoct. What oaoaes tbo nttntoke bcra i* tlua: 
that now the [iiiiirinnmMi of our power iftntrailj/ (in the ^ren ea»} ia at 
the eana tiiaa a eaaBobaueea of our potoerUint** in rmi^cct to tbe eater 
world, Ibe defiailton ia sot applicable to tbo Idcaliit, allkongb a* here wo 
an speaking only of the rrlation of a oaue (the idea) to tlie efl««t {ferling), 
tbe flanaaUtjr of tbe idua in reepeet of ita object (wbetlwr that eaoulity b« 
internal ur oaUnuil) niut inoTlublf be included in the oonoeption of tbn 
^pctttire faculty."— JtMAfafaArv, AttStatg (to aeeoad odiUon), p. 130.] 
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feeling. But tlio oouTorse does not Bilvays hold ; fora pUs 
may exist vbtoh is not oonnecled with any desire of Ibo object, 
but with the mere iden wliidi ooe frames to ono'e self of on 
objoot, no matter whether ite object exiiit« or not. Reoouilly- 
Tlie i>leo«uro or dispk'oisuro in the object of Uio dnsire does not 
always pmcfdu tht- doeire, oud cannot alwaye be regarded oe its- 
causo, but must eometimca be looked od as tbe etTeel tberoof. 

Now, the cflimbility of baving- pleasure or displensure in an 
idea is called fffliuf/, beciause bolh contain what is merelif w»J- 
jfrtkem relation to our idea (lo), and have no relation to 
object BO as to contribute to the possible oognition of it* (not 
even the cognition of cmr own slate) ; whereas in other cases.] 
senBations, a]inrt from tlie quality which belongs to them in 
consequence of the nature of tho subjeet [ex. gr. red, sweet, etc.), 
may yet bav© rfllation to an object, and oonBtitute part of our 
knowledge; but pleasure or displonsuro (in the red or sweot) 
expresses absolutely notbiug in tbe obje(>t, but simply a relation 
to tho subject. Pleasure and displeasure cannot benioreoloselj 
doBc^d, for the reason just given. Wo can only specify what 
oonacquouoes they have in certain oirouniBlanoes ao as to makfr' 
them cognizable in practioe. The pleasure which is necessanly 
oouuected with tbo desire of tbe objeot whose idea affects feeling 
ms-y be called prftdical pleasure, whether it is tinuso or elfoot of 
the desire. On tbe contrary, the pleasure which is not uticos- 



' We might deling !u.-nubnity as the niliJeotiTe element io our ideu; 
it i» the Tinderetan fling thnt first rcf«rB the idetiato nn dhjpct ; ».■?. it alona' 
lAi»(*»oia«whntb}- mtian» thereof. Now the iiabJKCtive tieraent of our idea 
laaj he tii such u kind ihal it can aXwa be rtferrfd lo tkii uhjeot ne ooutiiba- 
toiy to the kaowlod^ of it (f^ither as to the fonn or the matter, iH-tng oollod 
in Ihu formt-T cask- intuition, in the latter icntutifc). In thiit cane aensi- 
hilitj', which ii tho iVMwptibiiity to the id«a in qucf^c-n, it Strnui. Or 
a^in, t)i« i>ii)b}eotive dement of the idea tosy be such that it oanuot become 
n picod of kuoArlcdgc, ioasoiuch ae it cootaiiu mctviy the tvlatioa cf this 
idea to the tubjeet. nnd nolhiag that ij> u«<rtil for the knowlix]^ of the 
flbJGot; and tn this caw thin !tuiic«ijliUlit; tu the idea is oiUled Fttlmg, 
which eontAina the c&-fl of the \Anfi (whether ecueible or inlelleotnal) on 
th« *ubjoat, aud tbiH bplmi^it to llii' ubiiiiihikitT, even though thv idea ita«lf 
may beloup tu the utidureluudiuK or Ihe leasou. 
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laiily oonnMf «h] vn'lh the {leeire of the object, and which, there- 
fore, is at bottom not a ploasuro id (he exist«QOG of the object 
of the idea, hut clings to the idon only, may be oalle<i mere 
oontemplalivo ploasure or pasnn satUfaetion (ii). The feeling 
of th« latter kind of plcosiiro wo call iaMte. Aooordingly, in a 
practicnl pliilosophy wo can tn>at this only tpUotHatll^, not as a 
notion property belonging to that philoMpby. But as regards 
th« practical pl«a»ure. the determination of the appetitive 
faculty which is caused, and therefore neoessarily prcceJtd by 
this pleasure, is called apf^ttte in the striot sense, and habitual 
appetite is called intliHaiunt. The connexion of pleasure witb 
tbe appetitive faculty, in so far as this enonexion is judged by 
the understanding to hold good by a general rule (though only 
for the subject), is called iHtfrfnt, and henoe in this ease the 
praotical pleasure is an interest of inclination. On the othor 
band, if the pleasure can only follow on antecedent dutenniua- 
iton of the appetitire faculty, it is an intelleotual pleasure, and 
the interest in the object must be called an interest of reason. 
For if the interest were one of sense, and not merely founded 
on pure principles of leason, sensatiou must be joiued with 
pleasure, and thug be able to determine the appetitive faculty. 
Although where a merely pure interest of reason most be as> 
turned, DO interest of inclination can be subEtitnted for it, yet 
in order to aooommodate ounftlvfrs to common speech, we may 
admit an inclination even to that whicli can only be the objuot 
of an intellectual pleasure— that is to say. a habitual desire 
&om a pure interest of reason. This, however, would not be 
the cause but the effect of the latter interest, and we might 
call it the unte-free inc/ittation fpropftitio itttellecfuatu). Fur- 
ther, cQMupuetHee is to be distiogoislied from the desire itself 
as being tbe stimulus to its detenninatioD. It is always a 
sensible state of mind, but one which has not yet nirived at an 
act of the appetitive faculty. 

The appetitive faculty which depends on concepts, in so far 
as the ground of its determination to action is found in itself (u)» 
not in the objeet, is oalled a faculty of Joitti; or /orltearitiff « w* 
pltau. In 80 far as it is oombioed with the consoioiUDeM off 
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the power of its aetinii to produce its object, it ia called 
*' elective will " [ WUlkuhr '^ arbitruim'] ; if not so combined, its 
act is culled a tmA.' The appetitive faculty, whose inner 
determiniu^ prlnoiplo, rqi], cougequenLly, even lis " gcxid plea- 
»uro " [Befieben), is found in tli© mason of the subject, is oftlled 
the Hatioml JTiV/ [Willc]. Acooidingly the Halional Will is 
the appetitive faculty, not (liie the elective will) in relation t/>\ 
tho action, but ralher in rclntion to.what deterniiiieB theeleoLiro 
will [Willklilir] to the action; and it has pniperly iUelf no 
determining ground ; hut in ao far as it can determine the 
elective will, it ia practical reason itself. 

TJnder the will may be included the elective will [Willktihr], 
tind even mere wish, inasmuch ae reaeoti can determine the 
appetitive faculty ; and the eleotive will, which can be detei^ 
mined by pure reason, ie called free eleotive will. That whioh, 
is determinable only by inciinntion would be animal elective 
will (nrbifn'itm hntiitni). Human elective will, on the contrary, 
IB ono which is affrcfed but not determined by impulses. It ia 
iiooordingly in itself (apart from acquired practice of reason) 
not pure ; but it can be determined to actions by the ptirs will. 
Frprdom of the elective will is just that iudependence of its 
liefenHinrifion on sensibk' impuUes : this is tbo negative oou- 
oept of it. Tlie punitive is: the power of pure r^.aon to be 



' [This iiu)itiHant dlHtiEiotion is hero ex{j<Uciit1y made fiir the flr»t time, 
tn th« carli&r troaliKos, tlie wurd " Wilb " oovon both aigniliciAtioiu. Id 
writing Uie '' Krilik," Kant saw Ui.-it much cuuiuidon o-f thr>ugUl wiu trace* 
abl« tC' the aav •.•I IIk' eume word for two veiy different thiugs, and ia tliat 
trwilisu iie Ramctimes usgb " WUlUuhr." Hia usa of the term ia, of Doune, 
hilt own. In the last trcatiee in the present volume the word " WiUo" 
oacnrs odIj- once or twice. In default ol nn Engltah word suitable b>lM 
nppropriiited to th& N^uillcation of Kant's " WillkUhr," I have adopted the 
ooDaponnd tcra "elective will," rcwniiig "ratioaal will" for "Willt." 
AlLbough the di&tluGtiiiti hiiB uot h&L^n llxixl iti ajijiropriiito tercuE, it hu been 
till und more or Ices obaourelf indicated by unny luoraliiitii . Indeed It is 
iiu{ilied in 3. Paul's Ejiiatle to the ItoDiiuis, eh, vii., where, lor inatnntw, ia 
V. lo, the suhjeiit of eiKw w I as " \Vill«." while that ol »oji i» I m " WiU- 
kiihr." Compare thu word* ai Eaal oa tlie vtrrrupl liv-att ooe^ietiu^ with 
the ^ood •• WiU»," p. 3fl2.j 
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of it-Bolf praotieal. Now ihia ifi possible only by tlio su'bordi- 
nntion of tho mnxim of «rory sctitm to the ooudition of (itno8s 
for univcrBol Inw. For being pure rensoti it is directed to 
the clootiTO will, irreapeotive of the objaot of this will. Now 
it is tho faculty of prluciples (Lc this case practical principles, 
HO that it 13 a legislative faoiiUy) (13) ; and since it is not pro- 
vided with the mailer of the law, tboro is nothing which it can 
make the supreme law and determining ground o£ the elective 
will except the form, oonsieting in tlie Stnoss of the maxim 
o£ the elective will to be a nnivensal law. And diioe from 
sobjeotive ciinfieB the maxims of men do not of UioroHclves oola- 
oide with those objective maxims, it can only proecribti tlii& law 
as an imperative of oommand or protiibitiou. 

These lawn of freedom are called, in coutrudiatiuotiou la 
pbysioaV laws, moral loict. In so far as they are directed to 
mere external actions and their lawfulness, they are called 
Judia'al; but when tliey demand that tliese laws tbemselves 
ahall be tho determining ground of the actions, they are ethieat, 
and in this ease we say — the agreement with tho former oonati- 
tntes the Ugalify, agreement with the latter the morality of the 
aotioD. The froodoni to which the former laws relate o&u only 
be freedom in its external exercise ; but the freedom to which 
the latter refer its freedom both in the inlomal and external 
oxor«iBO of the elective will in as far, namely, as this oleetiTO 
will is detonuiuod by laws of reoAOo. Similarly, in theorelio 
philosophy wo &ay, that only the objects of the outer senses are 
in space, while the objects both of the external and of tho 
internal sense are in time ; because the ideas of both are still 
ideas, and for this reason alt belong to the inner sense. Just 
BO, whether wo regard freedom in the extnmid or tbe internal 
exermae of the elective will, in either ouse its laws, being pure 
praottcal laws of reason governing free elective will generally, 
must be also its internal grounds of d«t«nnination ; although 
they uetxl not always be oonsidered in this point of view. 
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OP THB CONCKfTroN ASD THK NKCBMITY OF A MBTAPHTSIO 

(IF KTHIta. 

(u] It hu boon shown olsowbero that for phy&icfLl soieood 
wbich has to do with the ohjecta of tlio extoraal seiuee 
ma»t have d priori priuoiptos; and that U is possible — Q&Ji 
©Ten nooussary — to prefix a systom of tUoao prinaiplon unHer 
the name of metapbysica! principles of natural philosophy to 
physios, which h natural philoeopby applied to spodol phe- 
Domeua of experience. The latter, howover (at lea«t wheu the 
question is to guard it5 propositions from error), may aasurue 
many principlen as iiniverxal on the testimony of experienoe, 
although the former, If it is to be in the striot sense universal, 
must he dednoed from d priori grounds; just as ,Nowton 
adopted the principle of the ecjuality of action oiitl rooction as 
bused on experience, and yet extended it to all material nature.) 
The chemi»tfl go etill further, and base fheir moat uniTarsaU 
laws of rombinatiun and diuHooiiitton of subBtan&es by their own ' 
forcfls entirely on experience, and yet they hare aaoh oonfi-l 
douce iu their universality and necessity that, in the czperi- 
luenta tliey make with th&m, they have ao apprehuosioa of, 
error. 

It ie otherwise with the moral laws. Theee are valid as 
lows only so far as thny liavo an d priori basis and can be Mt» ; 
io be ueoesaary ; nay, the coDct'pts and judgments about oujv 
selves and our actions and omlsitions hare no moral signifioaDoe 
at all, if they contain only what can be learuwd from oxpe- 
rioitoe ; and should one be so misled as to make into a moral 
principle anything derived from this source, ho would be in 
daugar of the grossest and, most pernioious errors. 

If ()i(> aciunue of murals were nothing but the soienoe of hap- 
piiieii!>, il would be uusuiLablo to look out for d priori prinoiplee 
on which to rest it. For howorer plansLble it may sound to 
«ay that reason could discern, even boforo experience, by what 
means ouo might attain a lasting oujoymont of the true plea- 
eures of life, yet everythiug which is taught on this subject . 
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4 priori is oithor taatolog^ool or assuniod without atiy fonn- 
dation. It is experionco alono tlint oao toncli ug what gives us 
ploasnre (is). The natural impulses to nutritioo, to the propa- 
gation of tho species, the (lesiro of rost, of motion, and (in the 
development of our uaturol capacities) tho desiro of honour, of 
koovrledge, &o., oan alone teooh, and moreover teach oaoh 
individual in his own special way, in what to pl*itx tho&« ptea- 
Aureaj and it Is tlieee also that can tfooh him the meaoa bj 
which he must »eek them. All plausible d priori reasouiug is 
here at bottom nothing but experience raised to generality by 
induotioD : a generality, too, so mniigre that everyone must be 
allowed muny excoptione, id order to make the choice of ht« 
mode of life suitable to his speoial inclination and his siiscepti- 
bility for pleasure : so that after all he must become vise only 
by his own or others' loss. It is not so wilh the doctrines of 
morality. They are imjiorative for everyone without regard to 
bis inoUnations, solely beoause and so far as be is free, and has 
pnusUoal reason. Xustnictiou in its laws is not drawn from 
•olwervation of himself and his auimal part; not from pdroep< 
tioD of the course of the world, from that whiob bap[>eas and 
from the -way in whieh men oot [although the Qerman word 
"sitten," like the Latin mores, siguid^ ouly manners and 
mode of life] ; but reason commands how men should oot, even 
oltbough no instance of such action oould be found ; moreover, 
it pays no regard to Uie lulratituge which wo may hereby 
attain, wbicli certainly uau only ho Ivaruud by vxpuriuuco. For 
although it allows us to soek our adrantago in every way that 
we oau ; and in addition, pointing to t)ie testimony of expe- 
rienoe, oan promise us, probably and on the whole, greotor 
odvautuges from following its commands tlian from tronsgroa- 
sion of them, especially if obedience is nooompaoied by pni- 
deoee, yet tJie authority of its precepts a» commantla does not 
rest on this (is). Beoson uses suob facts ouly (by way of 
QOunsel) as a oounterpoise to tho lomptations to the opposite, 
in order, first of all, to oompeasate the error of an unfair 
balance, so that it may then assure a due prepoaderauoe to the 
djtrivri grounds of a pure praotioal zeoMn. 
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II, flierefore, wo give the name Melniihygic to a system of 
d priori koowledg« dorive<l from meie oonoepts, then a praotical 
pkiloKopby, which has for it& ohjaot not nahire but freedom nf 
choice, will prf;.iijiiin<ii and roquiro a. metaphysio o! nioral!i : 
that in, to hiiy ii l^ it- If a dufi/, and, moreover, every man ha« 
it in hiiuBelf, though commonly only in au ohsoura way ; for 
without a priori principles how oould ho belieire that he has iD 
him a uuivereal law-giviug? Moreover, just as iu the meta- 
physio ol natural philos'^phy there must be principles touohiug 
the applioation to objects of exp&ricaca of thoM supreme uni- 
versal laws of a physical syatom gonerally : so else a motaphysio 
of morals caaiiot di&poaso with similar priuciplea ; aud w« ghall 
often hove to take the special nalure of man, which can only bo 
known by eaperience, aa our object, in order to txhibit iu it the 
oone«quouce8 of the universal moral principles; but this will 
not detract from the purity of the latter uor cast any doubt 
on their d priori origin — that is to say, a Metaphysio of 
Uorola oannot be founded on nnthropology, but may be applied 
to it. 

The oouoterpart of a metaphysio of morals, namely, the 
Becond subdivieiion of pmctioal philosophy generally, would be 
moml anthropology, which would oontaiu the suhjeotire oon- 
ditions favourable and uufavoumhle to eartyin^ out the laws of 
the power in human nature. It would treat of the production, 
the propagation, and strongt honing of moral principles (in edu- 
cation, Bchool and popular iuatruction) (17], and other Like 
doctrines and preoepta baaed on esperience, which cannot be 
diepeneed with, but which must not oome before the metaphysic, 
nor be mixed with it. For to do eo would be to ruu the rielc of 
eliciting false, or at least indulgent moral laws, which would 
reprpsent that as unattainable which has only not been at- 
tatued because the law has not been disoerned and proclaimed 
in it» purity (the very thing in wliicli its strength consists) ; 
or else hecau&e men make use of spurious or mixed motives to 
what is itself good and dutiful, and these allow no certain moral 
principles to remain ; but this anthropology is not to be used as 
a standard of judgment, nor as a diaoipliue of the mind in its 
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obedience fo duty ; for the preoept of duty must be giTsn solely 
by puro roasoD A priori. 

Now witb respect to tho division to whioli that just men- 
tioned is subordinate, namely, the diviflion of philosopliy into 
theoretical and praotioal, I hare explained myself sufBoiently 
elMwhere (in the Critical Examination of Uio Faculty of Judg- 
mentj,' and have sliowu that the latter hranoh can be nothing 
eUo thnn moral philosophy. Everything practicQl which oon- 
eorns what is possible according to physical laws (the proper 
business of Art) depends for iU pre«opt on the theory of phy- 
sical nature ; that only which is practical in aooordanco with 
laws of freedom o&n have priaciplos that do not depend on any 
theory ; for there coa be uo theory of that which tronsconda the 
properties of physical nature. Hence by the practical part of 



1 [" Wb«iPhU<iB<^hf,aaMntai&iDjrprineiploiaf the ratUmalknowlvdg* 
of thinp ttirongli concepta (iint lucrelj a* I^o^o dmo, |»riiu:iple« of the funa 
of thought in graenl witliout distinction of it« obj««t«), in di*icl«d into 
tkMntieai mud priutiral, this ii quit* right ; but, then, the conovptB which 
MBgn to the pncoiplc* of this rationnl knowledge their oKjtict mmt be 
^weificallj- dittiaet, otherviu ibty would not jiutify ■ diviaion whlob 
always |>re«ippoM« a coatrast of the priitoii>lM of the ratingid knowUxlge 
bvlosging to th« diileront port* cf a •oi«n«9. 

Nov thei* ar« oolj' two lciod« of oonovptj, And tbM« admit u miiay 
diiUact priaoiples of pouihility o( tbtir objmt, namely, jrhytKal cviKrpU 
taS tbu ooDoept of freedom. Now aa tb« fonoer auk* ]>(WKibl» n thtvrtticat 
knowledge aa J priori principlo*. whcroo* in r«]if«t of thc9» tite latter only 
ooDTvy* ill it* Mucept a n«gative principle (that of met* oontnat) ; whil« on 
the other hand it eatablishco principles for the d«t«rB^nation of the will, 
which, therefore, are calK-d [inieUcal ; bMMW philiwppliy b rigbtly dindcd 
into two parts with qiittf diktiuct principU*— Ibo tbwretloal, which la 
natnral ithiloaofAy, and the practical, which is morat philotophy (for >a w« 
muat tko practical legitlation «f rcawa at«ordiag to the oonoopt <A tntimn), 
nithorto, howvvtr, t)i«ie liai prvvaildd s gnaa miaaso of tkaa* expceanoiia 
in Ibo diriaioD of the different principlaa. and eomaqaenUy aln of philo* 
■ophy ; inasmach as what is pnetioa) aeeordio^ to phjaieal eooMpti baa 
been aiaumed to be of th« iam« kind ai what i* practical amonltnt; to the 
oMMpt of fnwdoiB 1 aad llina with the eame deBomtastwtu of ' tIieor«ti««l ' 
and 'pnuitUa]* phUoaophy, a divlcioit It nada by wUeh nothing it raally 
diTidcd{»ooe both parte mijtht have prindples of the aasw kiad)." — Kr^Oe 
Htr tirtAtiltknffI, £inl. p. H,'} 
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philosophy (oo-ordinate with iU theoretical part) w« are to 
uodor&taQd not uuj tephnfeal doctriuo, but q nwritUy jmteficat 
dootrino ; and if the habit of choice, according to laws of free- 
dom, in oontrast to physicul laws, is here also to bo Ciillod art, 
we must uuderstaud thereby auoh au art as would make a ejstom 
of freedom like a system of nature possible ; truly a dLTJne art, 
were W6 iu a couditioa to fulfil by means of reason the preoopts 
of reason, aad to carry its Ideal into actuality. 



UI. 

(is) CF THB SUHniVlSION OY A MKTAFHY-SK,' OK MORALS.* 

All legislation (whother it presoribes internal or external 
Actions, and thoso oithor li priori by pure reason or by the will 
cf another) involves two things : />*/, a f<rif, whioh ohjcclively 
proeoats the action that is to be done a» uocussary, i.e. makes 
it a duty; tccondltf, a, spring, which subjectieely eonueets with 
the idoft of tlio hiw the motive determining the elootivo will 
to this aotioD ; hence, the second element is thin, that the law 
makes duty the spring, liy the former the aotion is presented 
OS duty, and tlua is a mere theoretical knowledga of tho possible 
determination of the elective will, ». c of practical rules ; by the 
latter, the obligation bo to act la counected with a motive which 
determines the elective will generally in the agent. 

Accordingly, all legialatiou may be divided iuto two classes 
in rtispeot of thu apriuga employed (and this whether tlie 



' Tho deduction of the divlHioD of a Bjitoni : that is, the proof of iU 
oompletoncu na neU as of its nnliimitg, aomcly, tliat the tma^itiun froto 
the notion divided to each member of tkn divuion in the wbolu Ki<riiis of 
■ubdirisioaH does not take |ilace per taUttiii, U one of Dm iuikI dilUctilt 
buka of the ooufttrii«tor of a system. It is oven dittiouLt ta iay tvhni i» tho 
ultimate notion wf which rii/hf. nnd iirrunff {fii* auf iiefnt) aro divisions. It 
i» tho act of' free choice \a ipsnenil. So tuuuLttrn 9I ontulogj kugiu with tho 
notions of aomgthing aoA iiofAirij^, without being avare thitt these ara nlremdy 
taembets of a. division of a highor notion whioh is not given, hut wMch, in ' 
£(bOt, ciLU ooly bo ttic notion of un ohj«ef in ^uncnd. 
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aclioiis proscribed ate the eame or not : oa, for tustanoe, the 
actions niigUt be in all cases external) (»). That legislation 
vliich at oiioQ makos an action a duty, and mokefl this duty 
the Hpring, is tthhal. That which (loos not include tho latter 
in the law, and therofoni odniita a spring difTorout from the 
idea of Juty itself, \sJwufiuiL As i-ogards tho latter, it is eoailjr 
seen that this spHng, which is distinct from tho idea of <Iuty, 
must be derived from the pathological motivos of ohuioe, 
n&niel/, the tnolinatioDS and avorsiona, and amongst these 
from the latter, siuoo it is a l^islatioD, wbioh must he ooo- 
stnuuing', not an invitatioD, whioti ia peraunsire. 

The mote agreement or disagreement of an action mth the 
law, without regard to tho motive from which the action springs, 
is called legality ; but wlion the idea of duty arising from the 
low is also Uie motive of tlie aotiou, the agreement is oaUe<1 
tho tmrAlify of the action. 

Duties arising from forensic legislation can ouly l>o erteroal 
dutios, because this legislation does not require that tho idea 
of this duty, wLiuli is iutoroal> shall be of itself the motive of 
the eleclire will of the agent \ and as it, neTcrtheless, requires 
a suitable spring, it oon only connect oxtorual springs with the 
law. On tho other hand, cthicul logialatioii, while it makes 
internal actions duties, does not exclude external actions, but 
applies getierally to everything that is duty. But just because 
ethical legislation includes in its law the iunor spring of the 
action (the idea of duty), a property which oaauot belong to 
the external loglslatiou ; heuoo ethioal legislation cannot be 
external (not even tliat of a divine will), although it may adopt 
duties whioh rest on external legislation, and lake them re- 
garded as dutien into its own legislation as springs of action. 

(20) From heuoe wo may see that all duties helong to 
Elliios, simply booaii-<w they are dutios ; but it does not follow 
that ihiir Uffuiation ia ulu-ays included in Ethics : in tho case of 
many duties it is quite outside Ethtos. Thus Ethioi requires 
that 1 should fultil my pledged word, even though the other 
party could not compel me to do bo ; but the law {pada tunt 
tereatuia) and the oonespou>ling duty are taken by EUiics from 
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jimBpnidoncP. Acctirtliufjly, it is not in Elliioa but m Jut that 
the Iogi»lntion iscoutAliicd wtiicli eiijuius that promises lie kept. 
Ethics tenolios only that Gveii if tlie spriii}* wers aljseut wliicb is 
coDHOctcd hy forensio legislution with that duty, uomely, 8X- 
torunl compulsion, yet tho iden of duty troiild alone Wfiuffioient 
aa a spring. For if this w«re not so, aud if the legislation 
itself were not forensic, and the duty arising from it not pro- 
perly a legal duty (iu coutraat to a moral duty), then failkfuU 
ness to ono'fi engagemeute would be put in the &amo alasa aa 
actions of henevolence and the obligaLlun to thoui, which cannot 
ho admitted. It is not uii ethical duty to keep one's promise, 
but a legal duty, one that we can bo compelled to perform. 
Nevertheless, it is a virtuous action (a pruof of \-irLuc) to do so, 
even, vliere no compulsion is to be appirfietultd. Law and 
morals, therefore, are dJstinguishod not .so mucb by the diver- 
sity of tlieir duties, but rather by the diversityof tbe legislation 
which Gonneets this or that motive with tlie law. 

Etljiortl legislation Is that which canmi be external (although 
tho dutloB may be extenialj ; forensic legislation is that which 
can be e\ierua1. Thus to keep one's contrant is an eslernal 
duty; but tbe oommand [sij to do this merely becausL> it ia 
a duty, without regard to any other motive, belongs only to the 
iji^crwi/legitdation. Aooordingly, tbe obligation is reckoned as 
belonging to Etbios, not as being a special kind of duty (ft 
spetial kind of actions to which one is boiuid] — for in EthioB as 
well as iu law wo have external duties — but beoauae in the 
supposed case tho kgislation is an internal one, and can bare 
no cstemul lawgiver. For tbe eamo reason duties of benevo- 
lence, aUbuugb they ore exleruol duties (obligations to external 
actions), are yet reckoned as belonging to Ethics because the 
legialfttioii imposing them can only he internal. No doubt 
Ethics lias also duties peculiar to itself {t-x. t/r. duties to our- 
selves), but it also has duties iu common with law, only the 
kind of obliijation is different. For it is tho peouliarity of 
ethical legislation to perform actions solely because they are 
dutios, »3id to make the prinoipio of duty itself tho adequnto 
spring of the will, no matter whence tbe duty may bo derived. 
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Heiioe, vhile tliero ai'o mauj dincilg dhicai duties, fho mtvriiiLt 
legislation malces all others iadirectly ^liical. 



IV. 



rKHLIMINART tiOTIO.NS DBI.ONGIKG TO THR MKTAFIIY81C OF 

UOBALS. 

{PhUosophin praetica unirvnalts.) 

TUo oonoopt of Fivetlom is a pure concept oi the rotwon, and 
on this account it U fts regards theoretical philosophy trans- 
cendoDt* that is, a concept for which there i& no corrosponding 
example lu any poeaible expenence, which thei-efore forms no 
ohjeot o£ any theoretic knowlodg;© poasiblo to us, and is ToUd 
not ae n oonstitutive, but einaply as a regulatire principle of 
pure Bpeoulaiiva reason, and that a aegatlTe one; but in the 
practical cxwoiee of reason it proves its reality by practical 
principles (u), which, being laws of a. causality of pure reason, 
duivnnine the elective will independently on all empirical con- 
ditions (sensible conditions generally), and prove the existence 
of a pure will in us in which the moral oonoepts and laws have 
their origin. 

On tliis concept of freedom, which (in n practical aspect) 
is poMtive, are founded unconditionnl pmcttcal laws which are 
celled moral, and ttieeo, iu resp«>ct of iis, whoio eleutive will is 
sensibly affeoted, and therefore does not of itself correspond 
vitli the pure will, but often oppoees it, are impei-atitt* (oom- 
maudi or prohibitions), and, moreover, are categorical (nooon- 
dilioaal) imi^eralivcs, by which tliey are distinguished from 
todinioal imperatives (precepts of art), which always give only 
conditional commands. Dy these imperatives certAin actions 
are pci-mitiai or not pcrmUlcti, (hat is, are morally pjenbld 
or impossible; some, however, or their opposites, are morally 
neoeu&ry, that is, obligatory. Uenoe arises the notion of k 
duty, the obeying or transgressing of which is, indeed, oon- 
ueoted with a pleasure or displeasure of a peetilisr kind (that 
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of a moral /«/(■«/?), of which, however, wo con take no oocount 
in the pmotical laws of reason, mqco tlioy do not conoeni the 
/omidafioii of llm practical laws, but ouly the subjective e/f'id in 
the miud when our eleetive will is deterniijied by tUeeo ; and 
they may be very different in different persons without arldlng 
to or taking from the validity or influence of theee laws oi/rt> 
tivelt/f tbiit is, in the judgment of the reason. 

The following notions are common to bolh parttf of the 
Hefiiphysic of Morals : — 

Ohlifjadon is the uecesotty of a free action under u cutc- 
gorieal imperative of reason. The hn^erath-e is a praoticAl 
rule by which an aolion in itself eontingent is made neoesftary; 
it IS distiiigimliod from a praotioal law by this (23), that while 
the latter oxbibite tho necessity of tbo action, it tokos no oo- 
oount of tho coasideration whether this already inheres by an 
t'ntermi necessity iu tho agent (say, a holy boiiig), or whether, 
as in man, it is contingent; for where tho former is tho cose 
there is no iraperative. Accordingly, the imperative is a rule, 
the conception of which ma/-» necessary an action that is sub- 
jectively contingent, and hence represents tlie eubjeot as one 
who miLBt ho fonstimucd (necpesitated) to agreement with this 
rule. The categorical (unconditional] imperative is one that 
does not command indirectly through tho idea of an tnd that 
can be attained by the action, but immediately, through the 
mere conception of this action iteelf (its form}, thinhs it as 
objectively necesBary and makes it neeessftry. 

No example of an imperative of this kind can be supplied by 
any other praetienl doctrine but that which prescribes obligation 
(the docfriue of morals). All other imperatives ore techiiient 
and conditioned. The ground of the possibility of categorical 
imperatives lies in this, that they refer to no other property 
of the elective will fby which any purpose coidd be ascribed to 
it), but only to its freedom. An action is allowed {licitum) 
which is not coutrary to obligation ; and this freedom which 
ia not limited by any opfioscd imperative is called right of 
action [facultaa moralis) [BofngnissJ. Hence it is obvious 
what is meant by dtsttUotftd (tUlcittim). 
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Duiy is the action to which a penoa is hoanil. It is there- 
fcre thq matter of obHgfttioo, and it may be one and the samo 
duty (as to the action), altJiougli the obligation to it may be of 
different kinds. 

Tlie cntngnrical imptn-atiTe, since it expreEutes an obligation 
in Kepeot of certain actions, is a moral practical laic. But since 
obligation ooiitains not only practical necessity (24) [which law 
in general expn?6ses), but also eomtmiaf, the imperative mon- 
tioucd is oithor a law of oommand or of prohibition, according 
as tho performance or omieeioD is repreeonted as duty. An 
action which is neither commandod nor forbidden is merely 
fi/Zpiffrf, "bocauee in respect of it there is no law limiting freedom 
(right of Action), and therefore also no duty. Such an action 
is called morally indifferent {imli^eifHS, adiapftoron, rM mftw 
/acu/tatis). It may be a&ked : are there any such, and it there 
ore, then in order tliat one may be free to do or forbear a thing 
as he pleases, must there be, beddes the law of command {icx 
pnecfpUta, !«z mandati) and the law of prohibition {lex pro- 
htbiiita, Irs vetUi), aleo a law of penuiseion (/«r prnnimat) ? If 
thitt is the case, then the right of action would not be oonccmod 
with an indifferent action (adiapJuM-on) ; for if snob an action is 
oraeidcred according to moral laws, it could not require any 
sjiedal taw. 

An action is callnl a deed, in so far as it comes under laws 
of obligation, and, consecjuently, in bo far as the subject is 
regarded iu it according to the freedom of his elective will, the 
agent is regarded ashy such an aot the author of the effect, and 
this, along witli the action itself, may be imputM to him if he is 
previously acquainted with the law by virtue of which an obli- 
gatimi Kfits on him. 

A Ptmm is the subject whose actiona are capable of impufa- 
Hon, Hence moml personality is nothing but the freedom of a 
rational being under moral laws (whereas psyehologioal person- 
ality is merely the power of being conceious to oneself of thr 
identity of one's existence in different aroumstonoca). Uenoe 
it follows that a person is subject to no other laws than tho»o 
which he (either alone or jointly with others] gives to himself. 
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(25) Tliat wbicli is uot capable of any iini>utation ia c&Ilod * 
TMnS. Every object ol iree elective will wbicli is not itself 
poaBeseed of freedom is, tberofore, caJlecJ a lliiiig (rw coiparalk). 

A deed is Jtiffht or Wron(/ iu genernl {rectum aui minu 
reciuiu), iicoordiug as it is consistent or inconsistent witU duty 
{/irdum fidUnn ant UUcitum), uo matter what tbe coutoDD or 
tbe origin of the duty m&j be. A deed iiicousistent with doty 
is calbd i rami/ression [reatua). 

All uniutentional transgreseiou, wbiob, however, may be 
iiiiI)uteJ, is called mere /null {culpa). An intentional tr-an*- 
gressiou (lliat is, one wbicb is nccomimnied by the oonsoiousness 
that it ia traiisgresaion] ih called crime [doftt*). Tliat wliioh 
is right according to external laws is calledyw*^ [Jutlum) ; what 
is not 80 is myuat [in/untum). 

A convict of dfttie* [coiUsio offlcicriim sen oblij]ttiionnm) would 
bo such a relation between them that uue would wholly or 
[mrtially nboHeh the other. Now as duty ond obligation ajft 
notions wbiob oxpreas the obj'eotive practical iiect-mf;/ of certain 
actions, and as two oiipoaito rulea cauuQt be uecoesary at the 
Nima time, but if it ie a duty to act according to on© of them, 
it is then not only not a duty but iuooiifiisleut with duty to act 
according to the other; it follows that a conjlicf, nf dutiee and 
obligations is inconceivable (obiUjfitwnex iion ruHidtmtar). It 
may, however, very well happen, that in the eame subject and 
the rule which he preHcribes to himseli there aie conjoined two 
grounds of obligation [rttti'ones obh'yfiiidij, of which, however, one 
or the other is iuodoquato to oblige {lyifmtri obi'ffaiidi tiou obli- 
gatitea), and then one of tliem is not a duty. When two suoh 
grounds are in conflict, jiraotiual philoeophy does uot say that 
the stronger obligatiou prevails {jmihr oUujatuj micit), hut tlia 
stronger gyonnd of oblitjatmi prevails {/hrlwr ofjliyundi ratio 
vineit). 

{u) Binding laws, for which &a estornal lawgiving is 
powiblo, ore called iu general extermil laws [kga cxiemce). 
Amongst these the laws, the obUgatiou to which can be re- 
cognized by reofloa d priori ovou without estamal legislation, 
axe rin^TdUhough uxtoriiul lawa ; thuee ou the contrary whioh 
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without actual external logielatioD, would not bind at all [and, 
thorofore, would not bo lawa), are called /^wiVire laws. It is 
possible, tlictoforo, to oonocirc an cxtonial legislation whiob 
would only contain [positive]' laws; but tlicu a natural law muat 
prooede, which elioiild supply the ground of the authority ol 
tli« lawgiver (that is, his right to bind others by his mere will]. 

Tho prinoiple whioh inak«e certain actions a duty is a x>Tao- 
tieol law. Tho rule which tho agent adopts from sabjeotivo 
grrmnds as his principle h colled his Maxim ; hence with tho 
same lawft the maxims of the agents may be very different. 

The categorical imperative, which only exprasses in general 
what obligation Ik, is this: Act according to a maxim which 
can at th^ same time hold good as u universal law. Youiuust, 
therefore, examine your actions in the first place as to their 
subjoctiro principle ; but whether this principle is also objoc- 
lively valid can only be reooguiited by this, that when your 
reason puts it to the t«st of oonooiving yourself as giving 
therein a universal law, it is found to bo adapted to thia 
VDtTersal legislation. 

The siroplioity of tliis law, compared with the great and 
manifold requirements whidi con be drawu from it, must at 
first appear suiprising, as must also Iho aulhoritalivo dignity 
it presents,, without carrying with it perceptibly any motiTe, 

(t?) But when, in thisostoDislimontat thu power of our reosoo 
lo det«rmiue choice by the mure idea of tho Qtnees of a maxim 
lor the unirenaltty of a practical law, we learn that it is just 
thisse prmotioal (moral) laws that first make known a property 
of the will which speculative reason oould never have arrived at, 
either from a priori grounds or frozn expcoionce— and if it did 
arrive at it could by no means prove its poesibility, whereas 
those praotioal lawa luoontestably prove this properly, namely, 
freedom — then we sluill he Ices surprised to find these laws, 
like niathematioal axioms, vndeiHOiutrabU and yet apodielie, 
»ud at the some time to nee a whole Beld of proolioul cognitions 



■ [The oTigiDol liM 'BBlurnl.' Tho etsuidktioii, wlueh isdoarlj- ooces- 
Muy. WM Buggeatod to mc by Mr Tlulip SandJord.] 
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opened before u&, ui which reaion in its theoretic vxeroise, witJi 
the same idea of freedom, txny, with nuy other of its supersen- 
sible ideas, mufit find everything absolutely closed to it. The 
agreement of an action with the law of duty U it* legality 
{leijaliins) ; that of the mnxim with the law ia its morality 
(tnoralttm). Maxim is the subjecting principle of notion, which 
thfl eubjoot makes a rule to itself [namely, how he chooses to 
act). On tlio contrar}-, the principle of duty ia that whiob 
Reason commandis him ahsoliitcly and therefore objcchVely 
[how be ought to acf). The euprtmo principle of the order is 
therefore : Act on a maxim which can also hold good as a oni- 
versnl law. Every maxim which is not capable of being so is 
contrary to morality. 

Laws proceed from the Rational 'Wi]l; maxims from the 
elective wilL The latt»>r ie in mau a free elective will. The 
Ralional 'Will, wliioli is directed to nothing but the law only, 
uannat ho cnllii'd either fiue or unfree, because it ia not directed 
to aotions, hut immediately to the legislation for the maxima o( 
actions (and is therefore praotieal reason ileelf). Consequently 
it ie absolutely neoeesary, and ie eren incapable of constraint, 
(28] It is therefore only the eleettce will that can be called 

Freedom of elective will, however, cannot be defined oe the 
power of choosing to (ict for or agoiaet the law [libertas indijfe- 
reiititt) asEome hiive attempted to define it; atiltonghthe elective 
will as a p/iaiomcnoH gives many examples of this in experienoe. 
For freedom (o» it becomes known to us first through the moral 
law] is known to us only as n ucyaltre property in us, namely, 
the property of not being constrained io aofiou by any sensible 
motives. Considered as a iiountmon, howeTer, that is, as to the 
faculty of man merely as an iutelligunce, we ore quite unable 
to explain tfteoretiaillyhovt it hosa const ruinftirj power in reapeot' 
of the soDfiiblo elootivG will — that is, wocannot explain it in its 
positive charijeter. Only this wo can very readily understand : 
that although experience tolls us that man ns an ohJeetintUfi 
a»uibl( icorlft shows a power of choosing not only acatttling to 
the law but olso i« opposition to it, noveitbelcM his freedom as & 
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Mng in the inMliffiiie world cannot be thuB dtfintd, siuoe pli^ 
nomena caq never eDabl«> aa to comprflliond niiy supeisensii'le 
object (such as free electiTO will ie). "Wc can see also tlmt 
freedom can neT«r be placed in tbi«, that Die rational subjeot is 
able to chooeo in oppoMtion to liis (legislali-ve) roa-wn, oven 
though cxporioDco proves often enough that this does happen 
(a thing, however, the poeaibiUty of whioli we cannot oompre- 
Iiend). For it is one thing to admit a fact {of experience) ; it ia 
nnother to make it the principle of a tiffiniUati (in the present 
L-aee, of the concept of free elective «iU) and the universal 
criterion betiveen this and nrhitriam brutum seu (frrwm ; Bineo 
in flso former case we do not assert that the mark tifceswHfy 
b*loug8 to the concept, which we must do in the latter case. 
Freedom in Telatioii to the inner legislation of tlie reason ia 
alone properly a power; the po«aibility of deviating from this 
is an impotence. IIow thou eau the former be defiiiod from the 
latter f (ao) A definition which over and above the practical 
ooneept adds the tuereiui of it as learned from exi»rience is ft 
bantarti dtfimtion [itefinttio MybriiJa) whieb puts the notion in a 
false light. 

A Zfiic [a. moral practical law] is a proposition whieh eon- 
taina a categorical imperative (a command). Ho who gives 
commands by a law [impi'mm) is the /atcgietr [IfgisMor). Ho 
is the author {aMior) of tlio obligation imposed by the law, but 
not always author of the law. If he were eo, the law would be 
positive {contingent] and arbitrary, llie law whieh binds us 
d priori and unconditionally by our own reoson may tJfiO be 
expreOMd as proceeding from the will of a Supreme Lawgiver, 
that is of one who has only rights and no duties (namelyi from 
tlie Divine Will). But this only involves the idea of a moral 
being whoso will is law for nil, without his being oonoeived aa 
the author of it. 

ImjmtatioH [impntatio] in the moral sense is thejudgment by 
which any one is regarded as the author (etmta Niera} of an 
action, which is then called a ifetd (/actum), and to which laws 
ore applicable; and if this judgment brings with it the legal 
oonsequenoes of (his deed It is a judiciol imputation {impatafm 
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Judiciann ». raUdn), otherwise it is only disoriminatiDg impu- 
tation {impuiaiia dijwiicatm-in) . Tbo jwrson (wliethor pliyrical 
or moral) who lias riglit to oxerciao judicial imputation is osdled 
ih& Judge or tbe court {jitd-ex ». forum). 

Wliat anyoue doee in nocurdauue with duty be^/ond viha.ih.0 
eon lo compelled to hy tbe law is meritorious [mehtuni) ; what 
be does only just in acoordauce with the law is dutj/ oiwrf 
(debitiim) ; lastly, what he does Itm than the law demauda is 
moral demprit [dfrneritum). Tho legal offoct of demerit is 
pinmftment {pteim) ; that of a meritorious oct, rocard {pi-a'tiiium) 
(30], provided that this, promised in tho law, waa the motive. 
Conduct which agrees with dut^ oiced has no le^al eftect. Fair 
recompense [i-emtineratio s. rcpeimo Ocnefifa) stands in no legal 
relation to the deed. 

Tho good or bad consequencee oJan r»bligatory action, or tho 
coiiBoquGDces of omitting a meritorious action, cannot he imputed 
to the agent {tnodiix nnpttfifwiiis ioUcnii^. 

The good consequences of a merituriotis action, aad tho had 
oons6<iuence8 of an unlawful action, can ha imputed {wwc/im im- 
pittntioniK poiieus] . 

SithJecUtefif oonBidered, the degree o! imputiihiUly {imputa- 
lilHas) of actions must be estimated by the greatness of the 
hindrances which liavD to he overcome. The gi-eator the natural 
hmdraoces (of flensihiUty) aud the less the moral hindrance (of 
duty), the higher the imputntiou of merit in a good deed. For 
example, if at a considerable sacrifice I rescue from great neoea- 
sity one who is a coraploto strangor to myself. 

Oa tho othor hand, the less tbe natural hindrance, and the 
greater tho hindrance from reasons of duty, so rauoh the more 
ia tmn&grcssieu imputed (as ill desert). Hence the state of 
mitid of tho agcut, whethor he acted ld the exoitemeut of pas- 
sion or mth cool deliberation, makes an important diHerenoeio 
imputa.tion. 
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METAPHYSICAL ELEMENTS OF ETHirS. 



TF there extat« on any subject a phU&sofihtj (tliAt is, a system 
■*■ of rational knowledge based ou oonoepta), then there must 
also he for this philosophy a syetem of pure mtional coiiooptSt 
independent od any oonditioa of intuition — in oth«r words, a 
Xeiaph^tie. It may bo asked whether metaphytimi elemetifa ore 
rpquir«l also for every pnicUcal philosophy, whtoh is tlie doe- 
triue of duties [deontology], aud tlierefore also for Ettiios, to 
order to h« able to present it as a true soIeDce (systematically), 
not merely as an aggregate of separate doctrine (frngmentfl- 
rilyj. As regards pure jurisprudonoo no ono will question this 
requirement ; for it conooms only what \a. formal in the olootivo 
will, which has to bo limited in its external relations aocording 
to lows of freedom ; without regarding any e»d which i* the 
matter of this will. Here, therefore, deout^Wgy U a mero 
teitntific tlfieiriM (rf<WrfH<i tcifntia).* 



' One wId is ae^amltJ mVA practirat pkihtoplty » Dot, thcrrfoK. a 
jmt^tie*/ pttHotoj'htr. Th« UtUr U hl^ who makea ibe ruf ivma/ m<i the 
priMiplD ^hi$ Kttiotu, whil* at lli« ume ttn« li> JuicK mill thin iht neo*s- 
■aiy kaowladgo whieb. u it aims at oflliooi miut twt bv vpun wt into tbi 
mott mMlo thnNwla of metspbyvtc, unlea a legal dtttf is in qoMtioa i ia 
which cue mnrm sud tnum miiBt ko acininU!lj drtcminnl ia tin balaiHa 
«f JttstiM (SIN), on the prl&ciplc of c<]ualit]r of wtiMt and rcMtiaa, vUch 
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fais) Now iu this philosophy [of Ethioe) it ieems ooiilrorj to 
tlie idoo of it that ire shouIJ go back to mHaphysieal ekments id 
order to make tlio notion of duty purifiod from overytUing em- 
pifioal (from every feeling} a motive of action. For what sort 
o£ notion can wo form of tlio mighty power and horculeen 
etrength which would bo BuiHeiout to oreroome the Tice-broed- 
ing in«liuatioii8, if Virtue is to horrow her " arms from the 
itnnoury of m6tn.i)hysioe," which is a matter of sppcuktioii 
that only fow men can handle. llenc« all ethical tcacliing iu 
lectnre-rooms, pulpits, and popular hooks, when it is deiod 
out with fragments n£ metapbyBics, becomes ridiculous. But it 
is not, therefore, nsoleefl, much less ridiculous, to traco in 
metaphysics the first priuoiples of Ethics ; for it is only as a 
phiIosoi>her that auyoue can c«ach the first priuciples of tliia ' 
ooneeptiou of duty, othorwisa wo could not look for either 
certainty or purity in the ethical toaohiug. To rely for this 
reason on a certain feetiug [or Kenee], vbioh on aocount oC the 
effect expected from it is cnllod niornl, may, perliaps, oron 
satisfy the popular teaohor, provided bo desires oa the oritcrioQ 
of a moral duty to oonsidorthe problem : *' i( evoryoae in oTery 
case made your maxim the universal law, how could this law be 
conaiateut with itself P" (sio) But if it were merely feoling 
that mode it our duty to take this prinoiple as a oriteriout then 
this wotild not bo dictated by reason, but only adopted iusttao- 
tively, nud therefore blindly. 

but iu fact, whatever men imaglno, no moral principle is 
baaed ou any fee/ing, but such a principle lb loally nothing else 
than au obscurely conoeived imhphfjsk which inheres iu wery 
mau's reasoning faculty ; as tlie teacher will easily find who 
tries to oatcohtue his pupil iu the Suoratio method about the 

nquirw umO'tihing lilco nathotnitliaal proportion, 1>ut not in tbo oaw of s 
mere elliiusl duly. Fur in Uiis ctuie lli« qiMsllon is not only to know n-liat 
it is citiul} to do (a iLing wlik'li uu acwuutvf tUu cutis tlialidl men n&tu- 
rullj' baTt' can be- cjtxilj' lU-uidt^d], but t}iv vhiet [Kimt U We iDucr priiiriple 
(if Ihe will, iiamvly, tLul tlio cuuBuiouMwm ul tliin duty bo tdao tlio tjiriitg 
gf aotioe, id onler that w<^ mity he able to %a.y oi the mnn nho jvios to hi* 
l(iioirlMl|[« (liiH [iiriiiciplti of wiiduin, thttt he m a jtraeCicai jihiiotnjiher. 
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imponilive uf duly and its appliculioii to the moral judgoiont 
of his uotious. Th« modo uf sluliug it uood not lie always 
metaphysical, and tbo laDgiiag» uood not u«c«5sarily \m Bolio- 
laetic, unless the pupil is to be trained to lio a ptulosophcr. Btit 
tlie thought tniist go back to the elements of niotaphyaics, with- 
out which wo oanuot expect any certainty or purity, or evoo 
molivo power in Ethics. 

If we deviate From this principle and begin from patho- 
logical, or purely seii»itiT«, or even moral /eeiin/^ (from wha( is 
sutjeotively praoticul instead of what is objective), that is, from 
tlie matter ol tlio will, the End, not from its form, that is llie 
/tiw, in order from thonoe to detormino duties ; thou, certainly, 
there are no nteUiph^nical f!fmu-»t« of Ettiios, for feeling by what- 
ever it maybe excited is alwiijs physical. But then ethical 
teaching, whether in eehools, or lecture-roomB, &c., is oorruptod 
in lis souroo. For it is not a matter of indifference by what 
motives or moans one is load toagood purpose (the obodionco to 
duty). However disgusting, then, mt-laphysies may ap|)ear to 
those protended philosophow who dogmatize orneiilartif, or even 
brilliantly, about thd dootrino of duty, it is, n«rertliole«s, aa 
indispensallo duty for tliOM who opposo it to go tack to its 
principles, even in Ethics, and to liegio by going to school on 
i\A bonobes. 

(tM) We may fairly wondt-r how, after nil [iroviou* oxpla- 
u&lious of the priiioipU-8 of duty, so for as it is derived from 
purv x«uon, it was still posuble to reduce it ogaiD to a dadriHe 
qflTappines* — in such a way, however, that a certain mom! hap- 
piite« not resting on empirical causes wm ultimately arrived st, 
a self- contradictory nonentity. In fact, when the thinking maa 
has conquered the temptations to vice, and is oonsoious of baring 
done bis (often hard) duty, he dnds himself in a state of peace 
and satiafaotion which may well be called happinau, in which 
Virtue i« her own reward. Now, says the En'/ai^moHiAi, this 
delight, this happiness, is the real motive of his acting virtu- 
ously. The notion of duty, says he, does not imntfdintcly deter- 
mine hia will ; it is only by meaa» of the happiness in prospect 
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that hfl is moved to io hw Auty. Now, on tlie other hand, siiioa' 
he oan prumise himself Lbls reward of virtue only from, tliecou- 
scdousuees of having done his duty, it is cIorf (hnt the latter 
must havo preceded : that i», ho must fcol himsoH hound to do 
his duty before ho thinks, nnd without tliinking, that happinos* ■ 
will bo the conneq^iiciitH) of obedience to duty. lie in Ihiis in- 
volved in a circle iu his itsFignment of exiuae and effect. He can 
only hope to be hoppy if he ie oonsoious of his obedience to 
duty;' and he wn only be moved to obedience to duty if he 
foresees that he will thereby beoome happy. But in. this rea- 
Boning there ia also a rontrurliction. For, ou the one side, hfl 
must obey hia duty, without asking what eSect this will have^ 
on bis hoppinpsa, conaequeufly, from a mornl principle (22i); OQ 
the other side, ho oan only recoguiKe something aa his duty 
when ho can rookou on happinoas which will accrue to him 
thereby, and ooiLsmiuontiy. ou a pathohgicut principle, which is, 
the direct opposite of the former. 

I have in another place (the Berlin " Monatsschrift "'L 




1 [Compare the remnrka of Dr, Adam* ; '" Tho pleasures of self -npprot 
tiou nud oBteem whioh foUow virtue Mrtainly aris« from a oouscious eensc 
of haring made rirtuu and imt pleasure our choice; not from prcteniiig'j 
(tns iotorest at pleruiiNi to nnothn, hut from ftcttiig aooarcUiiK Xa right wit 
»nt ftn}' otbiir cutiniilornlioii nhutsoorer. It acuius essi^ntiul to ttLiB pleuunl 
tb&t no inotire of int^nat have any part in the choioe or intentiun of the^ 
agent. .&.nd ^2] To mnka tliiu iileasun; au olijuot to tliu mind, the virtud 
vtliOEfi principlo wu are teeVitig after must be aLri-udy iuriticd. Fui, \A it 
bo obsorvod, that ttfl plpnanrti wc nn upedbing of are th«ia»olvo§ viituoos 
pleanirm; nu-li as iioau hut virtaijus niiiKiii are ra|iali!v of proposing to 
tLeiusolveH or of euioyiug. To the suosual or volupluuwi, the pluntuTea 
Itiat urJMt from dcuying «ur apiietites or pouioiu \ivra nu ozistenoe. These 
caauot, tlierefore, be the laoluc to tliatvtrtiie vrhioh \t> alniady pr&supiHHcd. 
. . . U \* tho Ramo Iotg of virtue whi^h i»akf« it tirat tha object of oar 
piinuil, "11(1, when nciiuirad, the sMhjcclofour triumph and joy. To do a 
virtuous action for the sake of thesi- virtuous plensur« i» to «hooB<; virtuo 
for tho uLko of Iwtng virttiuus, whioh is to rost iu it ai an end, or to pursue 
it without ruK^rd to any other objcat or ijilercat." — Hermoit tn* tha Ohlnjn- 
liou 1./ Viriua (li^SJ). Note 2.] 

'[The cuay referred to ti that "0» the Badioal IJvil in Human 
Nature."] 
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rtxluoed, as I boUevo, Eo ihu euuplost eximwdons the distinction 
botwoflu patfiokHjiail aii<] moral ploaauro. The pleasure, namely, 
vhkh must precede the obedieooe to tbo law in order that one 
may aot according to the lav. is pnthologicaf, and tho prooess 
follows the phi/sical order of nature ; that which must he preceded 
by the law in order that it may be felt ie in the moral ordtr. 
If thift distinction is not observed ; if eitdaemofiism (the prin> 
ciple of happiness) is adopted as the principk inetesd of fleuih' 
eronomy (the principle of freedom of the inner Ii'g'iMlatiouJ, the 
ooDgequence is the futkanama (qaiet death) of all morality. 

Th© cause of those mistakpB is no oth^r than the following : 
Those who are accustomed only to phyaiologicol oxplauatious 
will not admit into their heads the cate^rieol imperative from 
which theRO laws dictatonolly proceed, notwithstanding that they 
feel tliomsolvcs irrosistibly forced by it. Dissatisfleit nt not being 
able to erpfain what lies wholly beyond that sphere, namely, 
JrMtom of the cloctiro will, olorating as is this prlvilogo that 
man has of being capable of euch an icief, they are stirred ap 
by the proud claims of speculative reason, which feels its power 
so strongly in other Belds, just as if tliey were allies leagued ID 
defence of the omnipotence of theoretical reason, and roused by 
a general call to arms to resist (bat idea ; and thus at present. 
and perhaps for a long time to come, though ultimately in vain, 
to attack the moral ooncept of freedom, and if possible render it 
doubtful. 

[sis] Intkoduction to Etb[gs. 

Elhioa in ancient times signified moraJ pHihtophy [philMophia 
mor^it [sititMhhrr] generally, which was also called the iloc- 
Irvu tffdufiw [deontology]. Subsequently it was found advis- 
able to oonfiue thia name to a part of moral phllosoph)', namely, 
to the doctrine of duties which are not subject to external laws 
(for whioh in German the name Tugendkhre v»a found suitable). 
Thus the system of general deontology is divided into that of 
JurupmdeNce (Jurinprutfrnda), which is capable of external lawg^ 
and of Ethics, which is nob thus copable, and we may let this 
division stand. 
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I. — Exposition of the Conception of Ethict. 

The notion of duty is ia itself already the notion of a m)»- 
rtraiut of the free elective will bj the law ; whether this ooa-^ 
etraint be an extental one or be self'coasiraint. The mora 
imperatipf, by its categorical {the unconditional " ought ") 
announces this constraint, which therefore does not apply to 
all rational beings (for there may also be hottf beingHJ, but 
applies to men as rational phyaimt heingn (22a) wlio are nnholy 
enough to be seduoed by pleasure to the transgression of the 
moral law, although they themselves recognize its authority ; 
and when they do obey it, to obey it umeillinglg (with resiutaiice 
of their inolinatiou] ; aud it is in this that the oonslruiiit pro- 
perly oousistB.' Now, as man lea/wc [moral] being, the uotion 
of duty eaii oontain only Mlf-eonatraiut (by the idea of the law 
itself), when wo look to the internal determination of the will 
(the spring), forthuaonlyisit poeaibtoto oombino that rotw^cfli'M; 
(even if it were ^xtomal) with the freedom of the elective will. 
The DotioD of duty then must bo an othieol one. 

The impuUes of nature then contain hindfancet io the ftilfiU 
ment of duty in the miud of man, and resisting foroos, some of 
theu) powerful ; and he must juJge himself able to combat these 
aud to conquer them by mouns of rojwon, not in the future, but 
in the prosout, simultaneously with tho thought ; he must judge 
that lie can do what the law unconditionally commands that 
he o}ight. 



* Mem, tlowQVi*r, at at the tamu lims <i moral leitiif. vhoti im mnsidert 
lumself objectively, wMeb he is ijualilitid tv do by bin purv iiruuticuJ reuoB 
[I'.n. ncciir^lmg to iuni'mity ill Lis own perwii], tindft liimK-lf IkiIj' uuiiugh to 
trausgresH tlio Inw (iii]y iinuulHnirl^ ■ for tliere is no man ta dc-pravt^d vho in 
tbi» trauBKrvesiou would nut itx\ a rcuatauce and on ftbhotrcuve of himself, 
so tliat tin mwsi. put a force on hitDscli. It ia impoMiblc to explain the 
phenomenon ttat nt Uii* parting of the viny* (where th.i bi^^aiitiful fkbls 
plioci Hciculoi botw««a virtue and soosuality) mau showt mora piupeai&ity 
toubey inclinatioti than tliv Itiw. Fur, wo oiui only eipluia whnl happens, 
by tntoiag it to a obubc no&arding to phjdcfil Uwa ; but thou wt should not 
bo ablu tu coQoeiTe the oleotirc will as firee. Now this mutually opposed 
•elf-coDBtraiat and the inevititbiUtT vf It makeu ua roeognizo the iuoumprc- 
heusibii; proper t J- oifrttdota. 
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Nov the power »ud resolved purpose to resist a strong but 
UDJiut oppoQODt is caH^ /oriitiuie (fortituiio) {tti), and wbeo 
couoemed with the opponent of the moral chnraoter W/A/it iix, it 
is eirtue {virfit9,/orlitittio moralia). Aooonliiigl;, general deon- 
tology, in that part which brings not external, but internal, 
fniedoni utidur laws, is the doctrine ofrirlur [cM*m], 

Jurispnidenoo had to do only with the forma/ condiUoQ of 
external freedom (the conditioD of oonsisteocy with it«eU, if its 
maxim, became a unireraal law), that is, with fo if. Ethics, oo 
thu contrary, supplies us with n tnatter (an objeot of the free 
dective will), an t»d of pure reason which is at tho same time 
oouoeLTOd 08 an objeotiveljr neoossary end, i. e. as daty for all 
mun. For, as tbe sensible tncliaatioas mislead us to ends (which 
are the matter of the elective will) (hat may oontmdiot daty, the 
legislating reason cannot otherwise giurd against their influence 
than by an opposite moral end, which therefore m\i<A ba given 
4i»-iori independently on inclination. 

An citd is an object of the eleotive will (of a rational being). 
by the ide* of which this will is determined to an action for the 
production of this object. Now I may be forced by others to 
aotiona which are directed to an end as means, bnt I cannot he 
foreed to hare an etut; I can only vmke something an end to 
myself. If, however. I am also bound to make aomcthiiig 
which lies in the notions of practical reason an end to myself , 
and therefore besides the format determiniug principle of the 
elective will (us containod in law) to hare also a material prin- 
ciple, nn eud which can be opposed to tho end derived from 
sensible impulses; then this give« tho notion of an enduhich it 
in Uirtf a i/ttiff. The doctrine of this cannot belong to juris- 
prudenoe, but to Etiiics, stnoe this alone includes in its oonoep- 
tion wlf-tonttmint aooording to moral laws. 

(■iu) For this reason Ethics may also be defined as tho systom 
of the End» of tho pure pnotioal reason. The two parts of 
moral philosophy are disttn^Dubed u troatiag respeotiTcly of 
Ends and of Duties of GonitraioU That Ethics contains duties 
to the obeerTonoe of which oac oaonot be (physically) forced by 
others is merely tho ooiiaaquenoe of this, that it ia a doctrine of 
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End*, 9Dc« to \ia/orceci to have ends or to set thorn before oue's| 
self is a nontrailic'tioii. 

Now that Etliiua ia a iloetriue of eirttte {doctrinit offldorum 
virtutu) follows from the de&DitioD of virtue givoD abovo oom- 
parod with tbe obligation, tho peculiarity of which has just beoti 
ehown. There i« in fact no other dotorminntion of tho olectivo 
vUl, except that to an oid, which in the rwy notion of it implies 
that I cnuuot oveu pbyaicaUij bo forced to it by th« tlfclive triil 
of others. Another may iudccd,/ir<.i! me to do something which 
is not my end (but oiily moaua to the ead of another), but h© 
cannot forco mo to makt: il my otcn end, and yet I cau have no 
end except of my own makiagr. The latter supposition would 
b« a coutrudiotion — an act of freedom which yet at the same 
time would not be free. But there is ao oontradiotion in setting 
before cue's fielf an end wliich is also a duty : for in this case I 
oonatrain myitelf, and this is qnit6tX)D8istent with freedom.' But 
how is such ail end posttible? That is now the question. (236) For 
the possibilitjof the notion of the thing (m., that it is notself- 
oontradictory) is not enough to prove the possibility of the thing 
itself (the objective realityof tho notion). 

II. — RrpfMitiott of the Notioit of an End which i" ah^o a Duty. 

Wo con coutioire the relation of oud to duty iu two waye; 
either etartiug from the end to find tho tnaxim of the dutiful 
actions; Or coavvrsely, setting out from thiis to Bud the oad 
which is also duty. Jurifiprudence proceeds iii tho former way. 
It is leftto ovury ouo's frtie elective will whut oud he will uhoosd 
for his action. But its maxim is determined d priori ; namely, 
that the freedom of the agent mu6t be consistent with the 
freedom of every otlier according to a. universal law. 



> Tlic loM a ma-n enu be {ihjtioall}- rom^, anA the marn he can Hl' morftUy 
foroed [by the meru idea of dulj'), su mutth the fr«i;ir he is. TIil- man, for 
GXBtaple, will) IB »f suniciciitlr tiroi r6ai>lutJuD and fetroog miad uot to gtv* 
up an cnjoTiDoiit which lie has ri'solvod oa, linivevcr iniioh loss U tKuvn u 
rwultiug thercfrimi, and who yet dtwib fruui hw |mr[iiiiie unhi'sitatiagly. 
tliou^h vurf reLuotuitly, whuii hu liiids Uint il waiild tiaxim him tu iivgleut 
AuutBoiiil dutyoruniok fMlbtr; thii iDui pruvcit his f rvvdom iu tliii Lighett 
degree hv this v«ry tliitig tJiat bo caDQot mdit tbtr voice of dutjr. 
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Ethiw, howevftr, proooods in tho opposite way. It fl4nnot 
fitart from tho endB vhiob the man may propose to himself, and 
hence give directions as to the maxima he should adopt, that is, 
as to bis duty ; for that would be to take empirioal priudples o( 
maxims, and these could not give any notion of duty ; since this, 
tlie c&tegorioal " ought,*' bns its root in pure reason alone. la- 
deed, if the manmsweretobe adopted in nouonlance with those 
end:^ (which nre all selfish) we oouhl not properly apeak of the 
notion of duty at all. Hence in Ethius the nofioii ofdalij must 
lead to ends, nnd must on moral principles give tho foundation 
of maximH with respect to the ends which we owjht to propose 
to ourselves. 

Settiug aside the question what sort of end that is whioh is 
in itself a duty, and how such an end is possible (sst), it is hero 
only necessary to show that a duty of this kind is called a dufy 
o/eiriut, and why it is so oallod. 

To every duty corrosponfls a right of aotion {faeuUaamorati* 
gfneratim), but all duties do not imply a oorrcopondtng ngkl 
(Jacnltm jaridifa) of another to compel any one, but only the 
dutivs cfkllod legal dutiu. Similarly to all t-lhicsd obUtfatioH oor- 
responds tho notion of virtue, but it does not follow that all 
elbioal duties arc duties of Turtuo. Those, in foot, are not so 
whioh do not concern so much n certain end (matter, object of 
tlifl elective will), hut merely that which is formal in the moral 
determination of the will {ex. gr. that the dutiful action must also 
bedODe/rwM duty). It is only au fn^if/tKiA ua^(/u/y that OftD 
be oalled a dat^ o/rirtue. Hence there are aeveral »f the lattar 
kind (and thus there are distinct virtaet) ; od the ooutrary, there 
is only one duty of the former kind, but it is one which is raliH 
for all actions (only one virtuous disposition). 

The duly of Tirtae is eMeotially diatioguishod from the duty 
«f jnstiott in this rospoct ; that it is morally possible to be ester- 
naUy compelled to the latter, whvmw tb« fonwr ntta m ftvt 
self-oonstraint only. For finite holy belngi (whioli ooonot affn 
be tampted to the violation of duty) tlure ii uo dootxis* of 
Tirtue, but only moral philosophy, tlio latter being an aiiLonntay 
of practical reason, whereas the fomicr is also an autocracy r,{ it. 
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That is, it incli»l»» a conBciotiBnpfis — not imlwcd inimiHliately 
peiceived, but rightly concluded itom the tiinral categorical im- 
perative — at the jwicer to Woome master of one's iuoliuatious 
nhich reeitfl the low ; bo that human morality in its highest etagfti 
can yet he nothing more than virtue; even if it wero quite puN 
(perf(^otly free from the iofluenee of a spring foreign to duty), 
(228) a state whioh is poelically personified uuiior tho name oi 
the tcise man (as an idc&l to vhioh one should ooDtioually 
appTOsimnte). 

Virtue, however, is not to he defined and eetoomod merely as 
Jrahil, and (as it is expreesed in the prize eosaj of Cocbiua)* as a 
long cwti/in acquired by practice of morally good actioQS. For» 
if this is not an effect of well reaolvud iiud firm prioolplee ever 
more and more purified, then, like any other mwhauical arrange- 
ment bniuglit ahout hy technical practical reason, it ia neither. 
onned fur all ciruumiilnncei>, nor udi'i^^uately 8«turud against thttJ 
change that may he wrought hy new allurements. 

MHUAItS. 

To virtue = + o is opposed asitahgiealojntradidory [contra-t 
dictorif op/xmifum) the twffafhv lark c/ virfua (moral weakneBs) 
= 0; but vice = ~« is its contrart/ [eenlrarie s. reahtfr ojtposi* 
ivm) ; and it is not merely a needless question but an offensive 
one to nek whether great crimes do not perhaps demand more 
Etreoglb of mind than great virtues. For by strength of mind 
wo understand the strength of purpose of a man, as a being 
endowed with freedom, and consequently so far as he is master ■ 
of hinieolf (in his eenseE) and therpfore in a AinWAy condition of 
miui). But great crimos are paroxysms, the very sight of which 
makes thu man of henllhy mind sTinddpr. The question would 
therefore be something likuthis: whether a man in a fit of mad- 
ness can have more phyaical strength than if he is in his senses ; 
and we may admit (Mb, without on that occiount ascribing to 
him more strength of mind, if hy mind wa imderstand the vital 



' [l,t«iihaTdCoohiuB, court [irtuulier. who obtained the prize of the Berlin 
Aoadtmy (ur itSx teeay >*i;bLT die ^Koij^ungeu," Berrlia, 1769.] 
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priooipleof man lu the free use of bia powers. For alnoe those 
orimes have their groimil mereljr in the power of the inclinatiouts 
that leeukeii reason, which does not prove strength of niiud, tliis 
(jueetion would be nearly the same na the queelioD whether 
u mau (-J:^) in a fit of iUucKs oan show more strength than 
iu a healthy condition ; and tliis may he directly denied, aiuoo 
tha waut of health, which consists in the proper balanoe of all 
the bodily forces of the mau, is a weakneiis in the system of 
these forces, by wMoh system alone we can estimate absolute 
h«alth. 

III. — {^t/if Heaton/or coiutiviny an Emt which is a/to a Duty. 

An etui is an object of tlie tKe elective will, the idea of wliioh 
determiueo this will to au aetion by wLioh the object is produced. 
Aecoidiiigly every aotiou has its end, and as no one can have an 
end without hinuelj' making the object of his elective will his 
end, hence to have some end of actions is an act of tbe.^YA^Of» 
of the ogent, not an eff«ot of pA»/$icai nalnr4. Now. elnoo this 
act which determines an end is a practical principle which com- 
mands not the meaoB [therefore not conditionally) but the end 
itself (therefore unconditionally), benoe it is a oategorioal impe- 
rative of pure practical reason, and one therefore which cumbinoe 
a eotKept of duly with tliat of an end iu general. 

Now there must bo such on uud and a categorical im[)erative 
i-orrespouding to it. For unco there aro free aotioas, there must 
also li« t^nds to which as an object those actions are diz9ct«d. 
Amougiit these ends there must also be soma whioh an at Uw 
same tiiue (that is, by their very notion] duties. For if there 
vara none such, then since no actions can bo without au end. 
•U «Dd8 which practiual reason might have would bo valid only 
aa maaiM to otlier ends, and a etiUijorieal imperative would be 
impossible; a supposition which destroys all moral philoaopby. 

(3»J B«rc, tlierefore,w« treat not of ends vbiob man actually 
m«k«» to himi«lf in aooordaooa with the aensibla impulses of hie 
nature, but of objects of the frse oleotive will under its own 
laws, objects which he oH^ht to make bis end. We may oall the 
former technical (subjective), properly pnigmalicol, inoludiog 
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the nileH of pru<Ienoe in tlie choice of its ^ndfl ; hut the latter! 
we mtut oall tlie moral [objective) doctrine of ends. This iliH- 
tinctioii is, however, auperfluous here, siDc« moral philosophy 
already by its very notion is clearly separated from the dootrine 
of physiml nnturo (in the present iniitaiioe, anthropology); the 
latter resting on ompirioal prindples, whereas the moral dootrine 
of ends which treats of duties rests on principles given a prio*'i\ 
in pure prooticfU reason. 

rV, — WAai are the End* tc/u'ch are also Duties ? 
They are — Hnr own Perrectlon; The HapptnnM of 

Wo cannot invert these, and make on one 8id« our own 
liiii"iiiiii>:tss, and on the other the perfootion of others, onda whiofa 
should be in ihomsfilves duties for the Bnti]<< person. 

ForojiA o\en h/rpphicss is, uo doubt, an end that all men, I 
Lavo (by virtue of the impulse of their nature}, but this end' 
cannot without oontradiotion be regarded as a duty. What 
a man of liimsolf inevitably wills does not oomo under tho. 
notion of dufj/, for this is a cumtraiut to wi end roluctantlyj 
adopted. It is, therefore, a oontradiotion to say ttmt a nun 
i» dvtff ioimd to advance bis own bopinness with all his power. 

It is likewise a oontradiotion to make the jierfection ot 
another my end, and to regard myself as iu duty botuid to] 
promote it (vsi). For it is just in this that i^e perfeetioH of!| 
another msn as a person coD^Lsts, namoly, tliat ho is able oj 
h\i»sv{fto set before him his own end according to his own 
notions of duty ; and it is a contiadiction to require (to make 
it a duty for mej tbat 1 ehould do somothiug which uo otherJ 
but himBelf can do. 

Y.^~£xp/anatio» o/tlute iwo Notions. 

(A-) — ©ur own Perfection. 

The word Per/tction is liable to many miKounoeptions. It 
is sometimes understood as a notion belonging to transoeu- 
deatal philosophy; viz., the notion of the Iviaii/y of the maul- 
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fold which tokea together constitutes a Thing ; sometimee, 
again, it is utiilerstood as helongiug to teUofot/y, go tliat it sig- 
nifiw (he oorreapouUouM? of th« jjroporties vi a thing to an end. 
Perfection in tlie former eoiiso might he called qmntUatipe 
(material), in the latter quaiUntitt (formal) perfection. The 
formor can be one only, for the whole of what belongs to the 
one thing is one. But of the latter there may he several io 
one thing ; and it is of the latter property that ve here treat. 

When it is eaid of thi' perfection that belongs to man 
gouorolly (properly speaking, to humaoity), that it is in itsolf 
a duty to mako this uur end, it must bo placed in that which 
may he the elfool of ono's tletd^ not in that wbioh is merely an 
endowment for which we have to tb&nk nature; for otherwise 
it would not be duty. Consequently, it can be nothing else 
than the mUivatioa oi one's poieer (or natural capacity) and also 
of one's tciit [ fFi/k^ (moral disposition) to salifify tlie roqiiire- 
muut of duty in general. The onpreme eteuicut iu the formor 
(tlie power) is the Understauding, it being the faculty of con< 
cepts, and, therefore, alfio of thow concepts which refer to duty. 
(sas) First it is his duty to Ubour to raise himself out of the 
mdeneai of his nature, out of his animal nature more and more 
to bumajiity, by whioh alone he is capable of setting before him 
ends, to supply the defects of his jgooinnoe by iiiBtmotion, and 
to correct his errors ; he is not merely couiiuiM to do this 
1^ reason as toohnically practical, with a view to his piuposes 
of other kinds (as art), but reason, as morally practical, abso- 
lutely c&mifMiui* him to do it, and makes this end his duly, in 
order that be may bo worthy of the humanity that dwells in 
bim. Secondly, to carry the cultiTotion of his in// up to the 
purest Tirtuous disposition, that, namely, in which the iatc is 
also the spring of his dutiful actions, and to obey it from duly, 
lor this LB internal morally pnoticai perfection. This is called 
the motitl scHif [as it were a apeoial tettae, itutua momlu), beoatuo 
it is a fooling of the effect wbioh the l^slatire will within 
himself exercises on the faculty of acting accordingly. This is, 
iodeod, often misused faoatioally, as though (like the genius 
of Sooratfls) it preceded r«ason, or even could dispense with 
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judgment ofxvuon ; but still it is u moral perfection, makiug 
every epeoial end, vbioli is also a duty, one's own end.' 



(B.) — UapplnriB of Othrnt. 

It ia inevitiLbta for liuman nature tbat a mau sbonld wish 
and seelc for bnpjiiness, tbat is, Batififaction wiih bis condition, 
with certainty of tbe continuance of tliis eatisfaction. But for 
tliis very reason it is not an end tbat ii^ aUo a duty. Some 
writers still maltr a distiuotiou betweGii moral and pbysical 
ba{)]>iueiiK (tbe former oonmstiiig ia ^atiefaotion witb one's per- 
son (33.1) and moral behaviaur, tbat is, wilb what ono tfots ; the 
other in sntisfaction with th&t wbioh nahiro confers, oonso- 
quently with what one eijo^s ae a forcigti gift) . Without at 
preBont censtiring the misuse of tbe word (wbicb even involves 
a contradiotinn], it must be observed tbat tbe fueling of the 
former belongs solely to tbe preceding bead, uamoly, perfeotioii. 
For bo who is to feel hitusolf bappy in tbe mere couscioiianees 
of hta uprighiD0!i8 already possesses that perfection winch iu 
tbe previous eoction was defined as that end which is also 
duty. 

If happiness, then, is in quostiou, which it is to be ray duty 
to promote as my end, it must be the happiness of othtr men 
te/iose (permittedj f«'t I heirty tivtkf. also mine. It still remains 
left to themselves to d«oido what lliey shall reckon as belonging 
to their happiness ; only that it ia iu my power to deoHue many 
thiugti wbioh theij bo redion, but which I do not so regard, 
BUpposiug that they have no right to demand it from me as 
thoir owu. A plausiblo objeetiou often advanced against the 
division of duties above adopted eonsiats iu setting over against 
that end a supposed oblig4tion to study my oitn (physical) 
happiness, and thus making this, wbioh is my natural and 
merely subjeolivc end, my duty [and objeotiye end). This 
requires to be cleared up. 

Adversity, pain, aud want are great temptatious to trans- 
gressioo of one'sduty; accordingly it would seem tbat strength, 

'[" Object," J»W*eif.T 
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heftlth, a oorapetenoe, and welfare generally', wluoh ure opiiosed 
to timt iDflueuce, may also bo rogordod as onds that aro also 
duties ; tli&t is, tlint it is a duty to promoto o«r ctrn happiness, 
not merely to mako that of others our end. Hiit in that cose the 
end is not happinceo but tho morality o£ the agent ; and hajipi* 
D«Bs ift only tho means of removing ibe hindranoes to morality ; 
permiiied moona (334), sinoe no one has a right to demand from 
mo th« sacrifice of my not immoral ends. It is not direotly a 
duty to Met a oompetenoe for one's self ; fcnt indirectly it may 
be so ; Qamety, to order to guard against poverty, which is a 
great temptation to vice. But thou it is not oiy happioees but 
nty morality, (o maiataiu which in its integrity is at ouco my 
aim and my duty. 

yr.—Ethia does not tupply I/iks for Aeiiota {which ia tloHt btf 
Juriitprmience), hut ou/y/or (he Sfarimi of Actiou. 

The notion of duty stands in immediate relation to n hie 
(eren though I abstract from every end which is the matter of 
the law) an is ebowu by the formal principle of duty In the 
cat^oricat imporatiTe : " Act eo that the maxims of thy action 
might become a universal inte" But io Bthios this is oonoeiretl 
as the lav of My own (F(V/, not of will in general, which might 
he that of others ; for in the latter case it would give n»e to a 
judicial duty which does not Iwlong to the domain of Ethics. 
In EthicA, maximB are regarded as those suhjeotive laws which 
merely Imve thesiteoiflccbaractOTof imiTorial legislatlnn, which 
is only a negatire principle (not to contradict a law in general) . 
How, then, can there be further a law for the maxima of 
actions t 

It is the notion of an p»</ which is also a duty, a notion peculiar 
t>i Ethics, that alone is the foundation of a law for the maxims 
of actions; by making the suhjeclive end [that which everyone 
boa) subordinate to the objectire end (that which everyotto 
ought to make his own). The imperative: " Thou ibalt matte 
tliisor thot thy end {fjt.gr. the happiiieas of others) "(iSA) oppUcfl 
to the matter of the elective will (on object). Nowniuoo no free 
ootioD is possible, without tho agent having in view in it some 
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end (as matter of liis eWtive will}, it follows tliut if iliere is 
an eud whioh is also a duty, the maxims of ootions which ore 
means la eude, mufit oonfsin only the aondition of fitness for a 
poBsihIe uuiversal legislation : on the other hand, the oud whioh 
is also a duty can make it a law that we should have siioh ft 
Tnaxlm, whilst for tbu maxim itsoLf the poseibility of ngroeing 
with a uniroriAl legieUtion is sufficient. 

Por musinis oE aotioua may he arbUrary, aud arc only Hmitod 
by tho oonditiou of fituosit for a uuirorsal legislation, which is 
the formal j>riuciplu of uutiouB. But a late abolishes the arbitrary 
character of acUooa, and \» by this distinguished from recomnien- 
Nation (in whioh one only desires to koon* the beet means to 
aji end}. 

VU. — Ethical Vitiica are <(f indeifrmiiiair. Juridical Dtititt 
of tlticf, ObUgntion. 

This proposition is a oouseqtienoe of the f uregoiug ; for If the 
law can only command tho maiim of tho actions, not tho actions 
themselves, this is a sign thai it leaves iu the observance of it a 
latitude {fntiUufo) for the elective will; that is, it cannot definitely 
assign how and how much we should do by tho action towards 
tho end which is also duty. But by au indeterminate duty is 
not meant a permiasiou to moke exceptions from the maxim of 
the aotione, but only tho perniiiisieu to limit one maxim of duty 
by another (iaa) {tx. ijr. the geuernl lore of our neighbour by tba 
love of pnronte) ; and Ihia in fact eularges the Quid for tho proo- 
tioe of virtue. The more indeterminate the duty, and the more 
imperfeat aooordingly tho obligation of the man to the action, 
and the closer he nevertheless brings this maxim of obedience 
thereto (in his own mind) to the »(rict duty (of justice) [rfw 
ReehU~\t fiO much the more perfect is his viTtiious aotion. 

Hence it is only imperfeet duties that are dufin of virtue. 
The fulfilment of ihern is vien'i [meritmn) = + « ; but their trans- 
gressloii is not neoestianly demerit (demeritum) = - a, but only 
moral unKorfi= 0, unleAs the agent made it a principle not to 
confurm tu thoue duties. The strength of purpose in the former 
ease is alone properly called Virtue [Tu^end] {eiiim] ; the weak- 
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noH iu the lott«r cae9 is not rif^ [vHium), but ratb«r mAj lad of 
virtue [Vntugtt)(i\ a wnut of moral etrongth {dfftduA tw»-alU]. 
(Ae the word ' Tugcnd ' is derived from * tnugen * [to be good 
for 8omothing], * Uottig^Tid ' by Jt« etymology signifies good for 
notliiiig).' Every actioa contrary to duty is called Irauayrtn- 
lion [jwccalvm). Belibcratv truu?grcd»it>u which lias become 
a principle is wbiit properly oonBtitutea what is called rkt 
(eiUum) . 

Although the oonfonnity of aotions to j" uetioo [/f«Ai] ((. e. to 
be an upright [rechiiicher] man) is nothing meritorious, yet the 
oonfonuity oF the maxim of such actiona regarded as duties, that 
is, liererence for juslioe, is merHoriowi. For by this the man 
maltes the nght of humanity or of mea^uown einl, and iheruliy 
enlarges his notion of duty beyond that of indt^bMnem {officmm 
debitif, since although anottier man by virtue of his riglits oaa 
demand that my actions shall conform to the law, ho oiuinot 
demand that the law sli&ll also contain the spring of these 
actions. The Bame thing is true of the general etfaioal com- 
maiid, "Act dutifully from a sense of duty.'' To fix this 
dliposliiou firmly in one's mind and to quickcu tt is, as in the 
former «ase, mtriloriOM [w], because it goes beyond this law of 
duty in actions, and makee the law in itself the spring. 

But just for this reason those duties also must be rOL-koned 
as of indeterminate obligation, in reepect of which there t^xisU 
a subjoctive principle which ethically reteard4 them ; or to bring 
them as near ns poBnble to the notion of a strict obligation, a 
principle of Buao^tibility of tliis reward aceording to the law of 
virtue; namely, amoral pleasure which goes beyond mere »atis* 
faction with one's self (which may be merely negative), and ul 
which it is proudly said that in tliis consciousness virtue is ite 
own reward. 

When this merit is a merit of the man in ros|)ect of other 
men of promoting their natural ends, which are reoognised as 
swh by all men (making their happineaa his own), we might 
ooll it the ittwt mfrtf, tbeonnsciousnessof which oreatee amorul 
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QDJoymoDt ill ivliioh m«it are hy syrapailiy inolinod to rerei 
wheroBS the bitter merit of iiromotiiig the tnte wdlfaro of otha^ 
men, even though tli«y should uot reuoguuse it o^ such (in tt 
case of the uuthaukful and ungrateful), has oommouly no sue 
reaction, but onlj producos a. Mtinfaetionxr jth one's self, itlth( 
ID tho Iftttcr onso this would he oven gr«at«r. 

YUl.—BxfMmtion (if the Ditties of Virtue at Intermetfiate Dutie 
{I) Our own Pprfe<-tlon na an end which is also a dnty. 

(a) PhysU-al perfoction ; that is, ctiUivatton of nil our Fact 
ties generally fur thv promotion of the ends 6ot before ils h} 
reason. That this ia a duty, ftud therefuroau end in itself, aud 
that the effort to effect this even without regard (2%s) to the 
adviLutoge that it socuxcs us, is bnsod, not on a conditional 
[pragmatifl), hut an uuooDditlonal (moral) imperative, may be 
6e»u from the following cousideration. The power of proposing 
to ourselves an ond is the oharRCt«ri8tio of huinaoity (as distin- 
guished from the brutes). With the end of humnnity in our 
own person is therefore combined tho rational will [Vomunft- 
willo], and consequently thfl duty of deserving well of humanity 
by oolturo generally, by acquiring or advancing the jioicer to 
ctury out all eoits of possible eads, so far as this power is to bo 
fouud iu man ; that is, it is a duty to cultivate the crude oapa* 
cities of our nature, siace it is by tliat ooltivation that the 
animal is raised to mau, therefore it is a duty in itself. 

This duty, however, is merely ethical, that is, of iudetermi- 
nate obligation. No principle of reason presorlbea Low far one 
must go in this eJFort [in enlarging or correctiug his faculty of 
UDderstaniliug, thai is, in aoquisition of knowledge or technical 
capacity) ; and beeidee tho dlHcrence iu the circum stances into 
whicli m»n may come makes the choice of the kind of eiuploy- 
meat for which he should cultivate his talent very arbitrary. 
Here, therefore, there xs no law of reason for flctions, but only 
for the maxim of actions, riz. : " Cultivate thy fuouUios of miod 
and body so as to be effeotive for all ends that may come iu thy 
way, uuoertain which of them may become thy uwu." 
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(i) CuHitiiiionofMorniittfiti oursolvos. TIio grofltest moral 
perfection of niaD la to do hie duty, aud thtit from duty [that 
tlie law be not only tbo rule hut also tho spring of his actiou«). 
Now nt Brst ^ght thia aoems to be a etricl ohHgation, and as if 
the iiriucLpIo of duty coraraaiided not merely the Ugatity of «vory 
action, but also the moiaiUy, i, e. the meutal dispooition, with 
the exactueu and vtrictncss of q law ; bul iu fact the law com- 
mands even here only the maxim of the itcfion (»jfl;, nanifly, tiiat 
wo should seek the ground of obligation, not in the nennble im- 
pulses (advantage or disadvantage), but wholly in the law; so 
that the action itst>lf is not commanded. For it i» not poseihto 
to man to see so far into the depth of bia own heart that he 
oould ever be thoroughly oertnin of the purity of hi« moral 
purpose and the sinccrify of liis mind oren in one ttuffif action, 
althongh bo has no doubt about the Ifgnlity of it. Nay, often 
the weakoew which deters a man from tho risk of a crimo is 
rogardod by him as virtue (which gives the notion of strength). 
Aud hew many there are who may hare led a long blameless 
lifu, who are only fortunate tii having escaped ee many tempta- 
tions. How much of the element of pure morality in their 
mental dispositJoQ may hare belonged to each deed remains 
hidden even from tbemeclves. 

Auuonliogly, tills duty to estimate the worth of one's actions 
not merely by their legality, but also by their mondity (mental 
disposition], is only of mdetermtHatr obligation ; the law does 
not oommaud this internal action in the human mind itself, but 
only the maxim of the action, namely, that we should strive 
with all our power that for all dutiful actions tho thought of 
duty should be of itself on adequate spriog. 

(2) llapiiliieiM arsih«>rB as an end which is also a duty, 

(a) PAi/iiea/ Wt^fnre. — Bentvohnt leis/iet may b© unliimtod, 
for they do not imply doing aajtliing. But the cose is more 
diffioult with benevoUni action, espeoiaUy when this is to be 
done, not bom friendly iuottnation (love) to others, but from 
duty, at the expense of the soerifice and mortlfioatiou of many 
of our appetitee. That tliis btmefioeuoe is a duty reeulta from 
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tins: that «nce our self-love oanuot be separated from 
iieot] to bo loved b^ others (to obtaiu help From them in ease oj 
necessity] (2*0). wo therefore make ourselve* an end for nthors ; 
and ihiB maxim can oever be obligatory exo»]it by having* tho 
Bpwlfic ob&racter of a universal Ia.w,andcoD8oquently by means 
of a will tbnt wo should also make otbors our eods. Heuoe tho 
happinoitH nf otlierH is an ond tbnt is also a duty.' 

I am only bound then to saori6oo to otbera a part of ray 
welfare wltliout hope of reaompeiise, hecaiiso it is my duty, ani 
it is impossible to assign definite limits how far that may go. 
Much depetidfl on what would be the true want of each ao«>rd- 
ing to bis own feelings, and it miiet be left to eaoh to doterotiuo 
this for himself. For tbat one should sacriGoe but own happi- 
nesB, his true wants, in order to promote that of others, would 
he a self-contradictory maxim if made a universal law. Tbia 
duty, therefore, is only indeicrimuate ; it Iios a oertain latitude 
within wbich one may do more or less without our being able 
to assig^i ita limits defiuitoly. The law holds only for the 
majfinis, not for dcfiuitu actiona. 

(6) Moral tcell-beiit^ of otliers [aalus moralU) al&o belongs to 
the happiness of olheri, which it is our duty to promote, but 
only a negative duty. The pain that a mau feels from remorse 
of oousoience, although its origin is moral, is yet in itaoporation 
physical, like grief, fear, and every other diseased eoudition. 
To take care that ho should not ha deser%*edly smitten b}- this 
inwttrd rcproaoh is not indeed my duty but !m business; never- 
theless, it 18 my duty to do nothing which by the nature of man 
might aaduoe liim to that for which liie cousoieuoe may hereafter 
torment him, tbat is, it is my duty not to givo him occasion of 
etumlt/mg [Skandalj. But there arc do definite limits within 
which tills oure f»r thu moral satlsfitcttou <tl others must be 
kept ; therefura it iuvolvea only ou indeterminate obligation. 



< [" Whatever 1 judge rcuoniiblc or utircuaoanblo for anoi/ur t« do for 
Mi: Tliat, by tko same judgment, t deolarc muonablo or anreuonabU 
thai I ia the like oaw do tor Sim." — Clarke's Diaoaiirso, «tc., p. H«- 
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(Ul) IX—WJiiit i$ a Duty of Virtue f 

Virtue IB (he streogUi of the man's maxim in liis obedience 
to duty. All strength is knovn only hy tlie obstacles that it 
oaii overcomo ; and in the ciuo of virtue the obstocloe ore the 
natunil incUimtions which may oomo into conilict with the moral 
purpOiM; oud as it is the muu who Liuisclf puts thceo obstoclos 
in tlie WSJ of his maxims, huuco virtue is not moruly a aolf-oon- 
stiaint (for that might be an effort of one incliuatlou to coustrtun 
another), but ia also a constraint aooording to a principle of in- 
ward freedom, and therefore by the mere idea of duty, according 
to its formal law.' 

All duties involve a notion of neceatitation by the law, and 
et/iicil duties iQTolve a neeessitation for which only an iuteraal 
legislation is possible ; juridical duties, on the other hand, one 
for which extemiil lej^islation also is possible. Both, therefore, 
iiioludo ihe notion of ooustroint, either self- constraint or eon- 
struint by others. The moral power of the former ia virtue,and 
the action springing from euoh a dtspoeilion (from reverunce for 
tlie law] may be oalled a virtuous action (ethioal), although the 
law expresses a juridical duty. For it is the doctrine of virtue 
that commands ub to regard the rights of men as holy. 

But it does not follow that everything the doing of whioh 
is virtue is, properly speakiog, a dutjf of tirtuf. The former 
may oonoem merely Vtia/onn of the maxims; the latter appliee 
to the matter of them, namely, to on rnd which is also eoacuircd 
08 duty. Now, as tlio oLhical obligation to ends, of which there 
may he many, is only intttici-mittate, because it ooutatns only a 
law for the maxim of actions (X4}), and the end is tho matter 
(object) of eleetive will ; hauce there are many duties, differing 




i[TKis agrees Kith Dr. Adsms' ddSnitioa of Tlrtae, which, ho &>;■, 
implte* trial ud roDlliot. He defin«« it, "tlo conforaity of iiD|wrl*«t 
being" to ibc diotatn ut reoooa." Other Kngliih morallila use " virtno" 
in tli« MB*e of Aristotlv's A^nr^, Jloice a diSereaoo nan verbal than imI 
■s to tin nlslioa oi virtue U* self-di-uial.] 
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according Ui the diffcroneo of lawful eniJs, which may bo called 
duliai o/rirtue {ojicia hom^fath), just Ixseauso (Iiey are aubjeot 
only to free self-oonBtraint, not to the constraint of other men, 
and determine tlie end which is also a duty. 

Virtue boiug a coincidoncp of thp rational will, with every 
duty firmly settled in the cliaraetor, is, liko ovorything/onjjff/, 
only one and the enme. But, as regards the I'nd of actions, 
which is also duty, that is, ns regards the matter which oue 
ong/ii to make an •^nr/, there may ha sovprnl virtues ; and ns tho 
obligation to its maxim is called a duty of virtue, it followi that 
there are also several duties of virtue. 

The supreme principle of Ethics (the dootriuer oE virtue) is : 
" Act on a maxim, tho eiid^ of whioh are such os it might be a 
universal law for everj'one to have." On this prinoipio a man 
is an ond to himself as well as others, and it is not enough that 
heis not permitted to nse either himself or others morolyos moans 
(which would imply that he might bo indifferent to them), but 
it is in it5elf a duty of every man to make mankind in general 
his end. 

This principle of Ethics being a categorioal imperative doos 
not admit of proof, but it admits of a justifioatiou [Deduction]' 
from principles of pure practical reaeou. Whatever in n-Iation 
lo mankind, to one's self, and others ran be an end, that is an 
end for pure practiaal reason ; for this 'u a faculty of assigning 
oods in genoriii ; and to be indifferent to them, that is, to tako no 
interest in them, U a contradiction; sinoo in that case it would 
not determine the maxims of actions (which always involve aa 
Olid), and oonsoguently would ceaso to bo practical roasoa (218). 
Puro reason, however, cannot command any ends a privri, except 
ftO far as it declares the same to be also a duty, whioh duty is 
then called a duty of viitue. 



' [Kant liero and Qtsewhere uaei " Doduation" lu h technical legal aeoM. 
Tlierc i> d^dactio facU, and detiuetiQ /ktm: Koat'a I^cduction is exdusiTel; 

the Utter.] 
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X. — The Supreme Prttmpte of Jurisprttdenee tttu Analiftiait ; 
that of Ethia ia Sj/nihttieal. 

That extdroiL oonetnuat, eo f&r as it witlisUuds that wliioh 
hiudors She external froodom that agrees with general Uwb (is 
an olistaolo of tho ohstaolo ther«to), can be oonsistent vitU oads 
gciionUly is uloar ou the priuciplo of Contradiotion, and I neett 
Dot go boyond the notion of frcodom id order to Bee it, let the 
end which each may be what he will. Aocoriiiugly, tlie supreme 
jtrincij'te o/Jurifprvdeiire is on analytical priucijile.' Ou tlieooa> 
trary, tlie priuoiple of Ethics goes bejond the notion of external 
freedom, and by general laws coiinectx fnrLher with it an md 
which it mokes a i/aiy. This principle, tlierefore, is ejotlietio. 
The poesibility of it is contained in the Deduction {§, ix.). 

This enlargement of the notion of duty beyond tbut of ex- 
ternal freedom and of its limitntion by the merely formal oon- 
dition of its constant harmony ; this, I say, in which instead 
of oonBtmint from without, tliere is set up freedom trrfAin, the 
powor of self-constraint, and that not by tbe help of other 
incliuatioDB, bat by pure practical reason (which sooros all sudi 
belp), ooneists in this fact, which raises it above juridical duty ; 
that by it (wif are proposed from which jurispmdonoo altogether 
abstracts. In the ease of the moral imperative, and tho suppo- 
sition of freedom which it neeesearily iuvolvee, the /air, the jwuvi- 
(to fulfil it) (21 ij and the rational teiU that dotermiDos the moximt 
coDstituteatlthe elements that form the aotion of juridioal duty. 
But in the imporatire. which commands the duly of virtue, there 
is added, hesidee the notion of eelf-oonstraint, that of an rnd ; 
not one that we liave. but that we ought to have, which, there- 
fore, pure practical reaaou bus in itself, whoso highest, unoon- 
dilional end (which, however, continues to bo duty) oonsists 
in this : that virtue is its own end, and by deaarving well of 
men is also its own reward. Herein it shines so brightly as aa 



' [The lupKDia pritici]>le at jurisprndvaM is: " Act txUrosIly an Uiat 
tits free bjm of tlij electire will may uot iut«rlert> with tlia freedam of SDjr 
auoi K> Ou u It sgieea wiUi uairenal law," — StchUttkn, p. 39.] 
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ideal thnt to linmsn percejilions it swrna to rast in tli» sta<lft 
OTon hoHnesx itself, wliicli is nevor tempted to tranflgre»Bioi>.' 
This, liowevcr, iii an illiision aming from tlie fact tliaf aa we have' 
no measure for the degree oF strength except the greatness of 
the obstaolea which might liave been overuome (whioh in our 
oase are the inoliaatious), we are led io mistake tlie mhjeclipe 
oODdilioQs of estimatioD of a mngnitude for the ohjootivo oon- 
dibions of the magnitiido in itaolf. But when oomparflU with 
htinmn end», all of which have tlioir obstaoloa to bo ovoreomo, it 
L3 true that the worth of virtue itself, which is its own cud, fur 
outweighs the worth oF all tho ntiUtj and all the cntpirioal oiid» 
and advantages which it may have as oouscqueuccs. 

We may, indeed, say that man is obliged to virtue (oa a 
moral strength) . For, although the power ( fitcuilas) to overccime 
all opposing sensible impulses l>y virtue of his freedom can and 
must he prcmppoeed, yet this power regarded ax strength [rohur] 
ia eomethiiig that must be acquired hy the moral spring [ui) 
{the idea of the law) being elevated hy contemplation of the 
dignity of the pure law of reoBon in ub> auJ at the sumo time 
alao by exercise. 



' So tbat one might vary tiro vcll-known tinea of Eulk-r tbus : — 

" With &1L his fnilingB, m&n is Ktill 
Better than luigels Vol! of will." 

pallet's lino ocour in tic potm, ..Uiitt ten UtfVning tn Uctdi"— 
,,£«Rii Qlcti liiti Fiinin Jrvang, tit 9^(11 mvi i(iiii Xlangdn 
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2J. — Aecoiilhiff to tfif prerfding PrinripUg, the SrhwK t^ Dutiei 
of Virtue mc}} he Mm* txhibited. 

Tlie Material Element of the Boty of Virtue. 



/' 



1. 2. 

M)r«wn EMdivrlucb The Bn4 vf Others, 

id lilao my Duty. tb« promution «f which 

is ftlso mf Datj. 

(My owu Ferfec* (Thv llatiplnrtiN of 
tloo.) Other*.) 

3. -t. 

Thu Law whicli is The Bad which u aim 
also Spring. Spriog. 

Oil whkli till- Mor«> Oo irbicli the 1^b«- 
Uty lltj 

of every free determination of will reats. 



•i. 



I 



The Formal Klemeut of tlie Duty of Virtue. 



[m»] Xn. — PrtUmimrt/ Notiant of the Suactpttbifitj/ of iA* Xiud 
for Noimm of Dut^ jfeneraUy. 

TfafiM ftro such moral qualitios u, wben a mao doM not 
pOMBBB tham, lie is not bound to Aoqulra them. They are : tbe 
morat fer/ta^, owMtwmr, loce of om*a neifftiloar, and rtepect far 
9itrutM$ {w/f-ftffm). Tbero is do obUgmtion to have tJiCHe, siaco 
tbey are suttjfctiM oonditions of miaoeptibility for the uotioa of 
duty, not objective conditions of morality. They are all «nui< 
^r'n* and antecodent, but natural capaoitie* of mind ijinnti»pontio) 
to be affeeled hy ootioua of duty ; oapacttiea wbich it canoot be 
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regarded ae a duty to have, lut which erory man has, and by 
virtue of wliioh he can ho brought: undor obligiition. Tlio ooH' 
BoiouaacM of them is not of empirical origin, hut cau only follow 
oil iliat of a moral law, as an oOi'cl of the aamo ou the miad. 



(A.) — The Nornt Pci-llnK. 

ThiR IB the stiBocptihility for pleasure or displetisure, merely 
from the ponseionsnesa of tlie agreement ordisftgreement of our 
aotiou with the Inw of duty. Now, everj' determinntiou of the 
elective will proofleda/rowi the idea of the poBHible aetion throuffA 
the feeling of pleasure or displeasure iu liikiug an iuterest iu it 
or its effect to the deed; aud here the nev.fiHre state [the afloo- 
tion of the interniil sense) is either a pathological or a moral 
feeling. The former is the feeling that prcoodos the idea of 
the law, the latter that which mny follow it. 

(247) Now it eannot be a duty to have a moral feeling, or to 
acquire it ; for all consciouaneas of obligation suppoeosthis feel- 
ing in ordor that one rany beeamo touscious of theneoessitatioo 
thatliesiu the notion of duty; hut every man (as a nionil being) 
lias it originsilly in himself ; the obligation then can only extend 
to the cullivaiion of it and the strengthening of it even by admi- 
ration of its inscrutable origin ; and this is effected by showing 
bow it is just by the mere conception of reason that it is escitei ' 
most strongly, in itf own purity and apart from every putbo- 
logteal etimulus; and it is improper to call tliis feeling amoral 
senile ; for the word *ensf generallymeanB a theoretical power ol 
peroeptiou directed to an objeot ; whereas the moral feeling (like- 
pleasure and diaplpasure in general) is eomethiug merely sub- 
jective, which supplies no knowledge. No man is wholly deeti- 1 
tute of moral feeling, for if he were totally uususeeptible of this- 
een&ation ho would be morally dead ; and, to epeab in the Ian* 
guoge of physioiams il the morol vital force could no longer 
produce any effect on this feeling, then his humonity would b» 
dissolved (as it were by ohomical laws) into mere aniniality, and 
be irrevocably confounded with tho mass of other physical beings. 
But we have no epeoial seiisn tar (moral) good and evil any more- 
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than for Iruth, although siioh expresaioDs are oftoa used ; bat 
we have a susffptililitij of tho freo olcctivo will for being moTod 
hjr pure praotioftl reason and its law; nnd it is this that we crII 
tho moral feollDg. 



(BO— or Consctrorr. 

Similar!/, oonsoienoo is not a thing to bo aoquirfld, and it is 
not ft duty to floquiro it (jis) ; but every man, as a morol being, 
bos it originally witbia him. To be bound to have a ooTtsoi«nc6 
would bo as much as to say to bo under a duty to r^cogniso 
duties. For couecienoe is practical reason which, id cTory ease 
of law, holds befor« a man his duty for acquittal or condem- 
nation ; consequently it does not refer to an object, but only 
to the subject (affecting the moral feeling by its own act] ; so 
that it is un inevitable fact, not an obligation and duty. Wlion, 
theroforr, it is suid : this man lum no consoienee, what is meant 
is* that ho pays no heod to its dictates. For if ho really hod 
nouv. he would not take credit to himself for anything dona 
aucording to duly, nor reproach himself with violation of duty, 
and therefore he would be unable even to conoeive the duty of 
having a oonsoivnoe. 

I pass by the manifold subdivisions of oonsoienoo, and only 
observe what follows from what has juat been said, namely, 
that there is uo such tbing as au erring oonsoienoe. No doubt 
it is possible somotimos to err in the objective judgment whether 
something is a duty or not; but I cannot orr in the subjevtJva 
whether I \x9.xtf compared it with my practical (here judicially 
acting) reason for the purpose of lUat judgment ; for if 1 erred 
I would not have exercised practical judgment at all, and in 
that case there is neither truth nor error. UftcoumfHtknuntM 
is not want of oonecienoe, bat the propensity not to heed ila 
judgment, Uut when a man is oonstiious of Irnving aoted 
according to bis consoienoe, tlien, as for as regards guilt or lU- 
noceuoe, nothing more can be required of him, only he is bound 
to enlighten tiis umlrrntanrlinti as lo what is duty or not; but 
when it oomcs or has come to aolion, thou coDSoieooe speaks 
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iiiTolimtarily and inevitaijly. To act coa&cioatiousIyoiQ there- 
fore not be A duty, siuc« otherwise it would be necessary to 
Lave a second ooDScienoe, in order to be conscious of the act of 
the first. 

(219) The duty here is ouly to cultivate our coTinoieiLce, to 
quiokeu our atteution to the voice of the internal judge, and t4rj 
use all meauA to eeoure obedienoe to it, uud istbus our indlreotj 
duty.' 

(C.)— «kf Love to mvii. 

Love isa matter of/eelitt^, not of will or volition, and 1 cannot 
love, because I ki'U to do so» etill loss because I caifhf (I cannot 
bo necessitated to love) ; heuce there is no such thing &s a tiiifif 
to love. JitncBo/euce, liowever (amor IfiieKolrntitf^y as a mode of I 
Botion, may he eubjeot tn a lawof duty. X)iantereste<l benero-' 
lence is often called (though very improperly) /ore; even whero 
the bappiuesa of tlio other is nut conowrued but the complete 
and free surrender of all one's own ends to the cuds of another 
(even a suporhnmiiii) being, love la spoken of as being also outi 
duty. But all duty ia uecemitadoH, or constraint, although it] 
may he self-oonetrniut aooordiug to a lav. But wliat is done) 
from eonslraiut is not done from love. 

It is a duty to do ffood to other m^pn aanording to ourj 
power, whotber we love them or not, and this duly loses nottiing' 
of its weight, although we must make the sad remark t!iat our 
speoioB, nlas ! is not such as to be found partieulnrly worthy of , 
love when wo kuow it more closely. Jltilnd v/ nu-ii, however, 
is always hateful : even though without any active hostility it 
consists only in complete aversion from mankind (the solitary; 
misanlliropy). for benevolence still remains a duty even. 
towards the mnnliuter, whom one oauuot iovo, but to whom] 
we can show kiuduees. 

To bate vice in ratm is neither dnty nor against duty, bat' 
a mere feeling of horror of vice» the will having uoiiiQucnco on 
the feeling (aso) nor the feeling on the will. Jieuijicfiice ia a 



[On CouMieaoe, compare tlii; note at ttie end of this iDtradnction.] 
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-dutj. He vho often pmctisos this, nnd s««8 Lis bencf!(M«nt pur- 
pose succeed, comes at la«t reaMy to lore Ltm whom be lios 
beueflted. Wlieu, therefore, it is eaid : Tliou elialt loFe thy 
neighbour tti thyself, tbi« does not mean : I'bou shatt first of all 
Itire, and by means of this lovo (in the iiexi place) do Liiu good ; 

fhut : Vo peed to thy ueigbbour, aiitl this beuefioenoa will pro- 
-duoe in tbve the love of nion (as a sottled habit of inoliiiation to 
beiielicoiioe). 

The loTO of cowp/aceiicjf [amor compiacfMim) would tlierefar« 
aloQO be direct. Tbis is u [iloaaure imiuodiatoly couuectod wilh 
the idea of the existei)(» of an object, and to have a duty to 
tbis, that is. to bu uec«wlated to find pleasure in n thing, is 

1^ oontrodiotiou. 



P ow 



{£>.)— or R««»pec«. 

Brapeet {rerMVufin) is likowise somt'tliing merely subjective ; 
« feeling of a peculinr kind not a jii<lgraent about an obje«!t 
which it would be a duty to <-ffoct or to odTsnce. For if consi- 
dered as duty it oould only be conceived aa euoh by means ot 
tlie re»j>ect wbioh we have for it. To have a duty to tbie, thero- 
forfl, would be as muoli as to eay, to b« Umiid in duty to have 
a duty. When, therefore, it is suid : Man has a liuljf of wff- 
'tem, this is improjwrly stated, aiid we ought rathrr lo saj : 
he law witliia him inevitably forces from him rr»pe<t for his 
own bviiig, uud this fi.-oIiDg (irhioh ia of a peculiar kind) is a 
baus of oertain duties, that in, of certain actions whidi may be 
-ooufiiateut with bifi duly to hinisolf. But we cannot say that lie 
has a duty of renpeot for bimfielf ; fur be must have n:a]>f!ot for 
the law within Iximself, ID order to be able to oonceive duty 
at all. 



(«ilj Xm. — Oaurrat Prind/'ttn ^f iht Mftajthytic o/MenUa in 
the irtatttvni <(f I'ure Efhica. 

firaf. A duty oau bare ouly a •inj/lt grouud of obligation ; 
and if two or more proofs of it are adduced, tbis is a certain 
murk that cilbtir uo valid proof has yet been given, or that 
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tliero aro sototaI distinct duties which h&vo boon rognrdod ne 
one. 

For nil moral proofs, boing philoGopIiical, caa only be 
(Irawu by iai3iius of rational kiiowleilg«,/r«;rt conecpts, ucit like 
niatticmrittcn, through tho constnictiou of coiipopla. The latter 
Boicncc admits u variety «.f proofs of oiio anil tha enrae theorem ; 
becuuue in iutuition A priori thoro may he several properties of 
lUi ohj'eet, all of wlndi lead back to tho very snme principle. 
If, for iastauce. to prove the duty of reracity, an argument is 
drawn fii-st from the harm that fi lie oaunnfl to other men ; 
another from the tcorlhtfMnnis of a liar, and tho violation of bis 
owu 8Blf-reH]ieot, what is proved in the former argtirii^iit ia a 
duty of lien e vol ei 100, not of veracity, lluit is Lo suy, not the 
duty wUiuh required to be proved, hut a difToront one. Now, if 
in giviug II variuty of proofs for ono and tho itamo thoorom, wo 
Qatter ouri^elvos timt lh» nmttiludo of rctisnnHwill componsnto 
the lack of weight in «ach taken sopnrnloly, thia is a very 
UD philosophical rosoiiroo, since it botrnys trickery and dJB- 
houoflty ; for scToral insufficient proofs plncod bcMife wc amth^r 
do not proJucB fortainty, nor even probability. {2.52) Thoy 
should atfmuce as reasou and coiiscqiiouoe in a series, up to t))e 
saffioient reason, and it is only tu this way that thoy oau have 
the force of proof. Yet the former is th<i usual device of the 
rlietorioian. 

Becoridhj. The difference between virtue and vice cannot be 
nouglit in the dfijrcr in which certain raaxinis are followed, but 
oiiiy in the specific qtudHifni the maxims (tlicir relation to tlie 
law). In other words, the vaunted principle of Aristotle, that 
virtue is the mran between two vices, in false.' For instance,. 



' Ths oommttn olauicai fonDulm of EtMoa— mt'^iu tuiiMimut ibit : amn* 
nimium rertHur in vitiam : Mt mocttiB fn rvbai, &e, ; wttlium tuawra btatii 
virlun at mrdium vitioniiti tt ^Hrittq^ie rtJuetum — odutain a poor sort of 
wisdom, wliioh hns no dcGoile [trmciplea : fur tliis tiiL>ii(i bi:twccn two 
extrtmot, who will uatgB it for 010 f AtqHco (iu a vice) it not diatiu- 
guulied Jrom frugality (•« a virtub] l>y meri-lj' buiu(; llio latter pnslied too 
for ; but haa & •juitc different principle (luuxini], naniul}', pluatug the cad of 
ooonomj' not in thv crjoj-ment of onc'it mcnm, but in the mPTC pouttnoH 
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Bnppose that good nmiingcmont ib givon ns tho mmn botwocn 
two Tioe«, prodigality nod nvarico ; thon its origin as a virluo 
can neither ba dofiocd ns the gradual diminution of the former 
Tico (by taving] nor as the iQcrease oE the expenses of the 
miMrly, Theee Tioes, in fact, cannot be viewed as if they, pro- 
owding aa it were in opposite directions, met together in good 
management ; but each of them baa its own maxim, which 
necessarily contradicts that of tho other. 

(iis) For the same reaaou, no vice can bo defined as an 
excfrss iu the practice of certain actions beyond what is proper 
(ex. gr. Prodiffa/itfia e»t creevnu in consusirndia opibut) ; or, as a 
leea exeroiee of them than is fitting {Araritia e4 (Ufeciua, &«.). 
For since in this way the lifffret is left qnite undefined, and the 
question whelber conduct nccords with duty or not, turns wholly 
on this, Biich an ncconnt is of no uro as a dcfinitinn.' 

Thirdlf/. £thical virtue muet not be estimated by the power 
we attribute to man of fulGlling the law; but oouTenely, tlie 



•f theai, r«Doiin«ii>g «iijojo»Bt; jurt aa lb* riM of prcdigulil^ i« sot to b« 
seajfat in Uw sxocMivo raJojmftBt of «no** idmju, but in tlio bad nazlm 
wUoli Diakn Ibi nse of dwrn, witfaout r^ard to tbeir mointcnaiicc, Uie 
Rule vaA. 

' [*■ TIm auntioD that wa should do nuthin; nXher U>t> liltio or too 
mucli mraiu mUudk, (or U ts Uatoloiiical. What is it to do too much 9 
Answer— llom thui in ng\i\. Whst i* it to do loo little ? Adswci^-To do 
k«i ttian u riElit. Wliol i« the mniuDK of, I ougkt (to da aomttliiDg, or 
looTO it nitilone) ? Ahmtct— It it nc( righi (ajtrnDnt duty) lu do m'irt or 
hu than i* right. It that ii the witidota for which ne mast go back to tho 
utoicDtB (to Anitotle), aj if they wtn ocortr tho wnroc, ve bate chMcn iU 
in turmlng to their orade. Itelweea tnitli and fnlMhocd (which aK e«nlrm' 
«/i<i»n'») then ii ao ne*!! ; lhcr« taay t>c. however, bctvccn fniDkncan and 
leiwrvo (which are e»t\lntri*%). In tho com of tho man who ^MlanK liis 
opinion, aU that he u;a ia true, bat he doe* not aaj all tht frMfi. Now, it 
is Toty Batnnl to oak the moral teacher to paint out to m« tlua dims. 
Tbii, howmer, he roanot do, for both dutJea havo a nrtaiD latiLvdo fn thair 
•pplintioo, and the rigbt thing to do can only be dcoided bjr Iha judgmost, 
aeoofding to mln u( |inidon<w (pragmatictl rule*}, not thoeo of iDonlitjr 
(moral rtdea), that ii to my. not aa ftnlrl dutj- {ajltinm ttrictvm), hut m 
MtttrmiitaU [ojielmn kl»m), Ilanoe tlw naa who follewe lb* ]>iiuvipleo 
of Ttrtaa laajr indeed ooiamtt a Jiiutt (pMvniNm) in hia praotioe, is doiag 
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moral power roust bo eetimatixl liy the law, wliicb commRDdK 
CRtegoricJiUj' ; not, tliorcforo, by tlio orapirion.1 knowledge tbat 
wo bare of men as thy nro, but by the rntioiml knowledge 
liow, according to the idea of humanity, tbey ought to be. 
Xhcee three Tiiiuctnis of the scieniifio treatmeDt of Ktliics are 
opposed to the older opophthegma: — 

1. There is ouly one virtus and only one vice. 

2. Virtue IB the obBervance of the mean path betwe&n two 

opposite Tioefl. 
S. YirtuB (like prudenoe] must be le&nied from exporienoe. 

XIY.—Of Virtue in Genera/. 

Yirtue sigiiifiesa moral strougth of 'Will [AVilEe]. But this 
duos not exhaust Iho uollou ; fur euoh strengQi might also 
Loloug to a hofi/ (aupei'humau) buiug, in whom no opposing' 
impulfio countcracis tho luw of bis nitional Will ; who ihtfrefora 
willingly dots ovcrj-tbiug in acoordaiice with tUo law. Virtue 
tlieu is the moral strcugth of a man'ii Will [Wille] in his 
olieilieuee to tJniy ; uud this is n, moral iiecrnnifafioif by his own 
law giving reason [-in), innsTnuoh as ibia ooustilutes itself a 
power execwiing the law. It la not itself a duty, nor is it a 
duty to possess it (otherwise wb shuidd bo i» duly bound to 
have a duty), but it commands, and aeconipanics its command 
with a moral contitraiuL (one [icisBible by laws of internal freo- 



jaiyta ui les& than iiruiltDcc> frcsoribes; but ndh&rJTig &triotly to these 

pru)ci[ilea, he docs uut tuuiinit u tlce (vitiuoi], and the tctmj qI Horace — 

lutatii ukplcns nnmea (cnit, etcj^nuN inii^ni, 
VltiH ijuum Sdtit eil nrtuteoi bi fttai ip&a.m — 
literally imdontmid, in fundamcrut-uily f&lmi. Hut perlin-pA tapiena hen 
mc'ims anlj n pnidcnt man, who does not form a chimcricnl notinn of 
TirLui>u» iierfectiun. TliiK |)nTfccliiia bulu^ nil Idi-al, dciuimds uj^proxima- 
tiuiL U) this und, tut nV^t thi- 0(fiii|dolv uttiuuuiuut uf it, wliloli siiri>aaeet 
human [wvirrs, uud iulroduoM abcuiillty (c)iimi.< ritual imngiiiiilioii) inl» its 
prtDoiiilo. Fur to bo ijuite Uw virluuun, that in. tu \)v iiuiti: tou di;rutcd to 
duty, voutd bo about tl)« Bome as to lapeok of making a Gircle quite too 
round, or a itiaiglit Ibe quite t«o ilraiglt." — TuiftmUehre, p. 2ST, nok.] 
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dom). But sinco tliis should b» trreeistibln, )>trongth is rr>(]iii8ite, 
and the dcgroe of this sirongth can bo ostimntcd only by tho 
mngnitudo of tlio hindrnnotw which man orcfttcs for biniBolf by 
his inolinntions. Vices, the brood of unlawful dtftposiHonii, aro 
th« uonstors that he has to oom'biit; Ti-berefore tliis moral 
itrmg^ &6 fortitude i /ortt'ttitto moraUa) coti&tittites tlio greatest 
aud only tru« martia.1 glory of m&n ; it is also oallod the true 
wisdom, namely, the prnotical, beoauso it makes the uUiniate end 
[- £ual C'&iise] of the e»ietenoo of man on eortli its own end. 
Its [lussuseion alone makes man free, healthy, rich, a king', &o., 
Qor oau oithor chance or fate dopriro him of tluft, eiiice ha 
poBseesos bimsolf, aud the rirttiuua cannot lose his virtue. 

All the encomiums boatowod on the ideal of humanity in ifd' 
moral perfection cau lo&e nothing of their practical reality by 
the examples of what mmi now nro, have h«ea, or will probably 
be hereafter; Anihropohgif which proceeds from mere empirical 
knowlodgo eannot impair anthrojiotioniy which is erected by tlie- 
nn conditionally legislating reason; and although virtue may 
now and thou be called raoritorious (in relation to men, not to 
tho law), and ba worthy of reward, yet in itself, as it is its own 
end, eo also it must be regarded as its own reward. 

Virtue oonsidorod iu its oompleto perfeotioa is therefore re- 
garded uot as if mau poesassed ii'irtue, but as if virtue posseued 
tho man (255) . siooo iu the formor oote it vould appear as though 
he had still had tho ohoice (for which he would then require 
another rirtue, in order to select virtue from all other wares 
offered to him). To ooaceive a pluntlily of virtuea [as we 
unavoidably must) is nothing else but to oonooive various moral 
objeots to which the (rational) will is led by the single principle 
of Tirlue ; and it is the same with the opposite vices. The 
exprefsion which personiSes both la a contrivanoe for affeoUng 
the MOiibility, pointing, however, to a moral sense. Henoe it 
foUowi that an Af«thelio of Morals is not a part, but a subjec- 
tive expoeition, of tho Metaphysio of Morals, in which the 
emotions that aoooinpany the ueuewitating foroe of the moral 
law moke tho cfDoienc}' of that foroe to be fell; for example: 
disgust, honor, &c., which give a lenaible form to the moral 
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aversion la order to gala the preoedenoo from tlie mvitlj/ araaible 
iadtcment. 



XV. — Of the Primiple on which Ethics it sepnraleti from 
Juriipriuience, 

This separation, oawkiclt the sulidirUion of tmral pliilotophg 
in general rests, is founded on this: that the notion of Fretthm, 
which is common to both, makes it ii«>cesAnrj to dirido duties 
iuto those of cxturiml tuid tho»o of internftl freedom ; the latter 
of which alone &re ethical. Ueuca this iiit«riial freedom which 
IB the condition of all ethicnl dnfij muat ho disotiiwod as a xtT»- 
Hmlnary ((/Mci(riH« ;ti(F/(»iitti/»;v>), ju9t as above the doctrine of 
WDSoieuoe was disoussod as the condition of all duty. 



(3J6) REM A RES. 

Of the Doctrine- 0/ Virtue oh the Prittciple ofJiUenuil Fivivhm. 

Habit ihahitas) is a facility of action and a subjeotive per» 
faction of the ehctice mil. But not every such fucHity ia a free 
habit {hfibUua Hhei-ialis) ; for if it is custom {m'nflmfo) that is ft 
uniformity of aoUoa which, by frequent ropotitiou, has beeom© a 
neei'mfjf, thon it is not a habit proceeding from freedom, and 
therefore not a moral habit. Virtue thorofora cannot bo dtfn^H 
OS a habit of free law-abiding aoLious, unless indeed we add 
" determiniug itself in its action by the idea of the law " ; and 
then this habit is not a property of the elective nill, but of the 
lUitionai WiU, which is a faculty that lu adopting a nile also 
declares it to be a universal law, and it is only such a habit that 
can be reckoned as virtue. Two things are required for internal 
freedom : to be mauler of one's seK iu a given case {animtm »ui 
compos), and to havo commiind over one's self [tmperium in teineU 
ipsatn), that is to subdue his emotions and to govern his passiona. 
TVith these oonditioos the character- {inthtes) ie noble (eredii) ; ia 
the opposite case it is igaoblo {indoles ai^Jecta serva). 
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XVI. — Vit'itif I'equires, first of all. Command over One's Seff. 

Emotiom and Pasmnt are essontially dUttnct ; tUo former 
■belong io/ctUng ia so far as this comiog before roflection makes 
it more difficult or «Toii impoaatlile. lleiic« ouiotion is called 
himftf [jiili] {itHtmut prwrep^ (^im). And renson declires tlirougli 
the notion of virtue that a raau sliould rollect btmsalf ; but tbla 
weulcness in tlie life of one's umlorstaQding, joined with the 
atroDgtli of a mental exoit«ment, is tm\y a lark of cirlue {Unt-a- 
fff»</), and as it woro a weak and oliildish thing, which may rery 
well consist with tho bost will, and has further this one good 
thing in it, that this storm sood subsides. A propensity to 
omolion (ex. gr. rfsfufntent] ia therefore not so closely related to 
Tioeos pa«sion ia. PaMttm, on the other band, is the Beoublo 
appetite growu into a permanent inclination (ex. gr. hatred ia 
contraet to re^enlnuHt). Tho calmness with whioh ono indulges 
it loaves room fur ruBcction and allows tho mlud to fraino prin- 
«iple8 thereoo for itseU ; and thus when the iucUnalioD falls upon 
what coutradiols the law, lo brood ou iti to allow it to root itself 
4eeply, and thereby to lake up evil [as of set purpose) into ono'a 
maxim ; and this is then specifically evil, that ix, it is atnieruw. 

Virtue tlierefore, in so far as it is based on internal freedom, 
contains a positive command for man, namely, that he should 
bring all bis powers and inclinations under Itis rule (that of 
roaeou) ; and this Is a positive precept of command over himself 
mhtoh is additional to the prohibition, nomuly, that he should 
not allow bimwlf to be governed by his feelings and incliaations 
(tho duty of npatAy) ; since, unless rouoD takm the reins of 
goviMiimont into its own bands, the feelings and iaclinntiooa 
play the master over the man. 



SVTI. — Virtue ntcestarilji prftuypoae$ Apatht/ {eonaulered at 

Btrength). 

This word (apathy) has oome into bad repute, just as if it 
meant wont of feeling, and thervfure subjective indifforonoe with 
n^Qot to the objoota of the elootlve will [ia) ; it is suppond 
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to be B weakness. Tbia miscGimoptioii miiy lie nv<j|(lu<l by giTing* 
the name momi opat/ii/ to that want of emoiiou wlueh is to 1)« 
difltinguished from inilifforence. la the former the feeling* 
Arising from sansilild impressinns lone thfiir iufluenco oa tlia 
moral fonling only boonuso the respect for the Inw is mora 
poworFul than all of them togetJier. It is only the »pparout 
«trongth of a fever patient that makes even the lively syrapnthy 
with ffooil viae to an emotion, or rather degenorate into it. Sneh 
an emotion is wilted ettf/itmmni, and it is with rpterenr?e to this 
that we are to explain llie moderatiofi which is usually reoom- 
m«nded in virtuous praotiflea — 

" liLiniii sapiens qoidch f^rnt, iei{UUB iniqui 
l/llra tjnum lutii ett virtutt:)!! «i jwtat ipsflju." 

— E0R*CK. 

FcT otherwise it t» abaurd to imagiiio that one could bo foe vtM- 
or too eirtuoua. The emotion always bolonga to the sensibility, 
no matter by what sort of object it may bo excited. The truo 
rtrengtli of virtue is the minti at ivs/, with a firm, deliberate 
resolution to bring its law into praottoe. That ie the state of 
health ill the moral life ; on the contniry, the emotion, even 
when it is i-xcitBd by the idea of the goml, is n iiioinun tary glitter 
which leaves exhauation after it. We may apply the tonu 
fantostically virtuous to the man who will adinit nothing to be 
iuUijferfut in respect of morality (ndtap/iom], and who strews all 
his steps with dulies, as vrith traps, and vnll not allow it to be 
iudilTerent whether a man eat fUb or flesh, drink beer or wine, 
when both agree with him — a micrology which, if adopted into 
the doctrine of virtue, would moke its rule a tyranny. 



[2£D) RGUARS. 

Virtue ia always in pro(jnHs, and yet always begins from 
i&a btsinaiii'j. Tlie furmer follnwa from the fact that, ohjecftee/y 
oonsiderod, it is au ideal and unattainable, and yet it is a duty 
constantly to approximate to it. The second [charaoteristio] is 
founded rnhjesiktlii on the nature nl man which ia alleoted 
by iacliiiatiooji, under the inflnenoe of whioh virtuo, with it» 
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maxima adopted once for all, otu nevor sottlo in a positioQ of 
rest; but if it is not risiug, iaovitalilj iftUs ; bocausu moral 
maxims cAnnot, like teclinioal, be kase<l on custom (For this 
belongs to the physioal ohamoter of the detennination of will) ; 
but even ii the praaUce of them become a ciislom, tho agent 
would therebj lose tho freedom in the choice of bis maxima, 
wbioh freedom is the character of an action dono from duty. 
[The two remaining seolions disouas the proper diTisioD of 
Ethica, and liavu no interest apart from the treatise to whioh 
they are intxoductoiy. Tbey are therofore not trannlated. I 
add some remarks on Conaoience, taken from the " Tugend- 
lehre" itself.] 

•n CToiMcleace. 

The consciousness of an internal Iribuital in man (before 
which " bis tboughta aociise or excuse one another ") is Can- 
•cienre. 

Every man has a oonsoienoe, and finds hiniself ohserved by 
an inward judge whi(^ threatens and keeps bim in awe (reve- 
rence oomhined with fear) ; nod this power which watches orar 
the Laws within him is not something which he himself (arbi- 
trarily) inAjt:««, but it U incorporated in his being. It follows 
him like his shadow, when be thinks to escape. He may in- 
deed stupefy himself with pleasures and distraotions, but can- 
not avoid now aud then coming to himself or awaking, and 
then heat onco perceives its awful voice. In bis utmost depra- 
vity ho may, indood, pay no attention to it, but ho oannot 
avoid kearintf it. 

Now this original intellectual and (as a oonoeption of duty) 
moral capacity, called contcitnet, haa this pec\itiarity tn it, that 
although ita buaiiiess is a buaiiieee of man with hiniaelf, yet bo 
finds himself compollod by his reason to traneaot it as if at 
tbft oommand of auofher perton. For tho transaction here is 
the conduct of a trial {causa] before a txibuool. But tluit he 
who ia acetutd by his oonsoienoe should be ooncoivod as one and 
Me saaif permu with the judge ia an absurd oonoeption of a 
judicial court ; for then the complainant would always loae his 
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wae. Therefore in nil duties tlio cousoiouce of Ibe niao musb 
regard anotlur tliun bimself as Die judgo of hie actions, if it is 
to uvuiJ »itf-i>outracliotioi]. Now tliis otiier mny he nii iiotual 
or a merely ideal person which reason frames to itaelf.' Siioh.^ 
ail idealiKed person (the authorized judge uf (lotiscieuoo) must b« 
one who kuows the heart ; for the trihuuul ifi clI up iu the intrarH 
part of mau ; at the same time he must also he ali-ttbUtjing, that 
is, must he or be conceived us a person in respect of whom all 
duties are to be regarded a» hiu cumnmnds; since conficieuoois 
the inward judge of all free aotiouB. Now, siuoe euoh a moral 
beiug inuBt at the same time poesoss all power (in huaveo and 
earth], sioco otherwise \x^ c-ould not give liLs commaadB tlieir 
proper efleul twhiuL tho oilieo of judge ueoessarily requiroB), nnd 
since 8U0I1 amoral beingpoEii'p'Ssing power otot all is oollod UmI, 
bouco oonaoieQce miiet he conceived aa tho suhjoctivo prLnoiple 
of a rosponsibilitj' for one's deeds before God ; nay, thia latter 
ooQoept is contained (though it be only obscuttfly) la vvory mural 
8el£-oon6oiou6ue&e." — Tugendkhre, p. '-i93, ff. 



' [In a footnot*, Kitiit «x|iUiD» this double jtersonality ul u mna as both 
Uic Muuser acid tlie judfje, by roltrruucu to the homo uoamttmn, and iu 
■pecitlc dilfeniDoe from the mtionally endowed homo unnbiiit.'\ 
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BAD PRINCIPLE ALONG WITH TEE GOOD; 

om, 

OK TUK UAWCAL EVIL IN HUMAN NATURE. 



THAT th« world lioth id wickedness is a complaint as old os 
liietorjr, even as what is still older, poetry; iTideefl, as oM 
as the oldeet of all pooms, sacerdotal religion. All alike, never* 
thdleae, make the world begin from good ; witli the golden age, 
with life in paradise, or one still more liappy in oommnnion 
with heavenly beings. But they represent this happy state as 
soon vauisliing like a dream, and then they fall into badneis 
(moral badness, which is always acoom]Minied by physical), as 
baetening to worse and worau with aooelerated steps;' so that 
we ore now living (this now being however as old aa bistoij) 
in the laat timea, the last day and tbo deetrucUon of the world 
are at the door ; and in some parts of HindostAn (v>) the judge 
and destroyer of the world, Rwim (othtirwiBe oalled Sica), is 
already worsldpped as the God that ia at praseut in powor; 
the preserver of the world, namely, Vuhntt, having oantimes 
ago laid down his ofQoo, of which he was weary, and which 
he had reoeivod from tho creator of tlio world, Brahma. 

' AttM par«BtaBi, p«jor avw, tulit 
Vm oMjuionw, oiox datuna 
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Later, biit much lew goneml, in the opposite heroic opinion, 
whi«h hiis perlinpB ohi&iiied ciirreuuy only amongst pbiloso- 
phers, aud iu our times obiefiy amongst iustniotors o£ youth,' 
that the world is constantly advancing iit precisely the revena 
diiection, namely, from worse to hotter (though almost iusen- 
eibly) : at lenet, that the cnpncity for euch advAnce exietB in 
human naturo, This opinion, however, is certainly not f onoded 
on csperiouce, if what is meant ia mora/ good or otU (not civi- 
UjBution), for the hi&tory of all timca speaks too powerfully 
Against it, but it is probAhly & good-nMured kjpothetla of 
moraliets from Seneca to Roueeeau, eo as to urge man to the 
unwearied cultivation of the germ of good that perhaps lies in 
ue, if one can reckon on such a natural foundation in man.' 
There is also the consideration that as we must assatue that 



■ [One of Knuiwna's onrli^Kt litcrnrji efforl* kok on this suIgtH^t, wliidb 
hud been pr«pOECil fur tliBCUfitinn bf the Acaiitmj uf DijCMi. Bo defeaded 
the ttieeU 1hat the adrnuce iu toience and nrta vbs not fiLToiirnble to mnrnli. 
Eiat's own Tiew is stated thus in the Ireotist ; " Dns nin*.' in dtl Tlhcoric, 
V. », w.," pub!, in IIS'l. Tie is (.'<>iuiQcntiiig on McndclEitohn, who had 
treated Lei&iDg's byiiotttesift of u diviae cducatioQ of mankind as a deloaion, 
Mving that the human raw neTor made a few stopa forwoid withant pro- 
Bputly aher slipping back with rcdonlilcd vulocity into its (iiTmer poMtipn. 
Tliiti, *ttjs Eiitit, is like tliR ktiiiie of ^mjilius, aiid thia vt«w iiiak<?s the 
eiitih ft wrt of purgatory for cM nnd forgotten sins. He pro(««ds thns; 
"I shall Tentnre to aastime that, as tho huniim rnce in conBtuiitly itdTandug 
ia nepect of cultaie. as it is designed to do, ko al>o, b« reftarda the moial 
end of itB exiBtonee, it is constantly progressing, ncd ttiia progresg is never 
brokoD off, although it may be sometimes interrupted. It in not iiNcssnry 
for Ida to prove this ; it i^ for those who take lh« oppodte Tiew to prove 
their cam," t1«. beoaiise it ia my duty to strive to promote this improre- 
meat (p. 233). " Uasy proofe, too, may bo gi-vm that tb« hutaou race, oa 
tho whole, pspeciftlly in our own, ju compmrFd with all prcct'ding times, bos 
made eunaiilcrnble adraacos niornlly for tho better [t«nipora.ry cticcka do not 
prove anj^ttking agninst this) ; and tbat the cry of the ooatinually- increasing 
d«^nLdittion of tht< race arii);» jast from thin, thiit whtn one stands on i 
bigber step ot morality he sees further U-for« him, oud his judgment oa 
what men ore as compared vrith what they ought to be is more strict. Our 
self-blftme is, conscquoDtly, mora Borero tho more 8trp^ ot morality wo hnvo 
klready aacendcd in tli« wholo courac of the world'i history as known to us" 
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man Is by nature flhnt i«, as he is ueually born) sound in body, 
there is Ihonght to be no reason why we should not nssumo tlint 
he ie also bj nadiro souDd in BoiiU *o that nnhiro itself heipe us 
to develop tin's moral capacity for good within us. "Sanabili- 
boa regrotanniB nmlis, noeque in rectum gcnitct nntura, ei sanari 
velimiiB, adjuTat," eays Seneca. 

But since it mny -well be that there ia error in tho supposed 
eiperiCQCO on both sides, the queation is, whether a mean is not 
at lenat possible, namely, that man as a specice may be neither 
good uor bad, or nt all events that be is a.8 much one as the 
other, portly good, pnrlly had P{2|) We call a man bad, however, 
not because ho porforniB actions fhnt aro bod (violating law), 
but berause thofe aro of siicli n kind that wo may infer from 
them bad msxini* I'u him. Now although we can ineiperieuoe 
observe that actions violate laws, and even (at least in our- 
selves) that they do to consciously; yet we cannot observe the 
maxims themselves, not even always in ourselves : consequently, 
the judgment that the doer of them is a bad man cannot with 
oertaiuty be fnunded on experience. In order then to call a 
man bad, it should be poasiblo to argue A priori from some 
aotions, or from a single oousoiously bad action^ to a bad 
maxim as its foundation, and from this to a general source 
ID the actor of all particular morally bad maiims, this source 
again being itself a maxim. 

Lest any difficulty should be found in the exproseion naturt, 
which, if it meant [as usual) the opposite oE tho source of actions 
from /retdom, would be directly contradictory to tho predicates 
mor^Uy good or evil, it is to be obMTVodt that by the nature of 
man we mean here only the subjective ground of the use of his 
freedom in general (under objectivo moral laws) which preoedea 
tivery act that falls under the senses, wherever this ground lies. 
Tliis subjective ground, however, must itself agiiin be always 
an act of freedom (else the use or abuse of man's elective will 
in respect of the moral law oould not be imputed to him nor 
the good or bad in bim bo called moral). Consequently, the 
source of the bad oonnot lie id any object that dttrrmxntt the 
elective will through iuelination, or in any natural impulse, but 
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only in n nilo tliftt tlis elactiTo will makes for ilnelf for the use 
of its fai)dum, that is, iu a maiim. Now wo cannot go on to 
ask oonoeming this. Wlmt is Ihe subjeotiTd ground why it is 
adopted, and not tliu opposite maxim f (22) For if this ground 
wpre ultimately not now a maxim but, a mere natural irapulae, 
then the uae of freedom would be reduced to detormination by 
natural causes, which is contradictory to its conception. Wben 
we sa.v then, man is by nature gnod, or, he is by nature bad, 
thi* only means that be contains a primary aouroe (tons in- 
scrutable)' of the adoption of good or of tbo adoption of bad 
(law violating) maxims : and this generally as man, and con- 
sequently 60 that by this he expresses the cboraotor of hit 
species. 

We shall Bay then of one of those charaetora [whioh dis- 
linguishea man from other possible rntional beings) it is innate, 
and yet we must always remember that Nature is not to bear 
the blfimB of it (if it U bad), or the credit (if it is good), but 
that the man himself is the author of it. But since tlie pri- 
mary source of the adoption of our maxims, which itself must 
again ulwayB lie in the free elootivo will, cannot be a fact of 
experience, hence the good or bad iu man (as the suhjeotiTB 
primary source of the adoption of this or that niajtira in respect 
of the moral Inw) is innate merely in IJiis seme, that it is in 
force before any use of freedom is experienced (23) (in the eftT- 
liest cliildhoud back to birth) so that it ia concM^lved as being 
present iu man at birth, not that birth Is the onuse of it. 



' That the primary anbjeotivc *>iipo* of tic edoptioa of morml mLiiiiiB m 
insomtablc ma; be bocq ov-cn from tliis, tlint as tliii iulo|>ltuii la fro?, ita 
loiiree [tUfi t-ootnn why, tx.ijr., I hare adoptud a Lad and not rather (foot! 
nuxm) must not Iw looked for in any natural impulse, liut Mmijn aKsiti 
ia u niuxim ; and as tlii« alsg must huTC its ground, and maxiras Rr« tho 
only di^tenniniiig princIplcH <]f the free elective will that oaa or ought to 
be adduoed, we are always diivcn further buck ad vi/initum in the Mrias of 
Rubjcclirs dotcrmiiuiig jirinitipli!!!, without being able to reach the primuy 
ftouroe. _ 
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REMARK. 

The confliot betweeu Ike two abore-metitionnd hy[»otlieseB 
reatt on a disjuiiotive propositioD ; titan is (by uature) either 
ntot-afiy good or morally Lad. But it iwuUly ocotire to OTwy 
otio lo ask whether this Uisjuiiotioa is corroot, and whothor one 
might not alBrm thiit man is by nature neitlior, or aaotlior that 
ho is both at otice, namely, in some ports good, ia others b&d. 
£xp«rienco soenu ot«d to oonfina this meaa between the two 
cxireniea. 

It is iu geooral, howoror, important for Elbios to admit, as 
far as possible, no intermediates, eilhur ia actions {ndiaiihora) or 
in human characters ; since with suuh auibiguity oil maxims 
would run the risk of loaiug all defioiteuess and GrmneM. 
Tho« who arc ntliiobed to this strict view are commonly called 
rigouriata (a name that is meant as a reproach, bat which is 
nolly praise) : aod their nnlipodos may bo oallod laliiiuiinariatu. 
The latter are either latitudinartuiis of uoiitrulity, who may 
be oalleil indiffcmituta, or of oompromisu, who may be cAlIed 
sS/NcrtiiaU.* 

■ If (cood - ■, iu ounlrHdiclon b tlie not-ffoai. TUa fa ths raault citW 
«f tkc mere obHUGc uf a pnuoi|>I<j uf good •• 0, n of a poaitire principle 
o( the ii|ipOBtt« ■ — a. In tha lattsr osas tiu not-good bbj bt oallad lb* 
positively iMd . (to rcaiwct of pIcMnrs and paia tliere ii a ib(«d of tlui 
kind, to t^t pleasoK ■= «, pain > - a, and tba state of abaenoa »[ botli 
ia indiflerenco, •• 0.) (24) Now if lite mnral Inw wvr* not a apring of tha 
•la«tivn will in u*, tLco monl ko^ ^kamanj of tb« will witli the U«) 
would ■ >, not-pMd - 0, and lli* latter would be meraljr tlie rvmlt of the 
•tMeaoe of a moral B|>riaE > a -»■ 0. Hal tbu law ia in us aa a Hning - « t 
thwnfoT* tba want nf harmcmj of Hit elMtiv« will with it (- 0} ia only 
paaaiUo u a reaolt of a r«aUj oppoaila dvterminatioii of elc«tir« will, that 
ia a rtaittmnrt to it, « - •, that ia to aaj , only by a bad d«OtiTe will ; tk«r« 
ia, thcnfun, no moon b«twaaD a bad and a good dtapoaitioo (tuavr principle 
of tDRxima) bj wltiob the moralitf of tbo action anat ba doUnninnl. A 
Morally indiflcront action ^aduijAoran uwrah) would be an action reanltan^ 
merely from natural laws, and ■**■"*''■ ic tbercforo ia no ralalioQ to the nMtal 
Uw, which is a law of frocdoa ; inaaaaneh aa it is not a deed, and la reboot 
of it ntith«r command nor prohibition, nor nrn U^ebI poraiaaioa, liaa aay 
plaoe or is neceanfT. . 
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(3*) Tlift answer giron to tho above quertiou Ijj th© rigourists' 
IB fuiinileil mi the impnrtniit oonsidaration: (3^) That Eraedoia.] 
of elective will haH tho peculiar chnracteristio that it oaauot boj 
detenniued to action by any spring ereept on!y no/nr na the mamX 
hm faifn ii up into his monrim (bos made it tho Tiuiversal rule oj 
his oondiiot) ; only in this way can a spring, whatever it may J 
he, oo-exist with the nhsoluto spontaneity of tho eUctive will 
(rreedoml. Only the mocal law is of Itself in the judgment of 
reason a spring, and whoever makes it his masim is mnraUy 
good. Now if the law does not determine & man's oleotiT»] 
will in respect of an. action which has referenoe to it, an oppo- 
site spring must have influenoo on his eleotire will; and since 
by hypothesis this can only occur by the man laJtiug it (and 
ooQeeqnentty deviation from tho moral law] into his maxim 
[in which case he is a bad mai))> it follows that hie dispoaitiOD 



' Professor SdiilliT, in Iub masterly treatiao {TAulia, 1793, pt. 3) on 
pitatanltifia [p'lxfe] and diynily in nnmU, finds fault with tbi» viiy of 
prosentiag obtigution, an if it iiniiliftd a Curthuaiaii ipirit; 1>ut u we «« 
A^M^ in the most iujivriuiit priuc:ii>V.-B, I uauuot uJjuit that tJlOM tt vaj 
(liKii{{rc'i.'[n«'iit ill this, if wo wrnld only oome to n mutual ntud^rtlnmliiig. I 
Btlokit tbat 1 cutiiiat asaodBte nnj ptratanlnrnt villi thii toHcepiian vftltiij/f 
juct bn<iiLii«« of its dignitr. I'or it involrct anoonditional obtigatioti, which 
is directly contrary to plemantnvtw. The- lunjmty of the Uw (like that on 
tjinni) iuspirei (not dread, which repnln, nnr yet a oliitmi wLioh iovitvi b> 
fatnili.trity, hut) aiFf, wliioh anmkpH rMptft of tha sniiject for liin lawgiver^ 
and ill tlie preMuil oti«e ttie loiter Wiii^ -trithin ourtvlTt-A, a /eeliug of tkt 
tubliutity of onr own dentiuy, whioli nltruolH us more than uiy hoatity. 
l!ut virttiii, i. 0. the linnly-rooted disposition to fnlfll our duty [lanoluolly, 
is in its reBitlts Ifiifjicrnl ilIbu, more thitn nnytLing in the world tknt can 
be done by imtiire or art ; and the noble pictiire af humanity cxhibttwl in 
thin form nilmiln very well iho ndcvinpnnimcDta of tlio G'racei, but a« long- 
as duty niono Jb Iq riaestion, they keep at a. re^p&ctful distanot. If, how- 
«ver, we recanl lino pk-UBcmt rcaulte which virtup would spread in the 
world if it found acoens ^verywbere, then morally- directed rruoo draw* 
th« «cn)iibi]ity into piny (by means of the imagination). [iA) It, is only 
after vanquidhiu^ mou»UTs tJint Serculc* hflcoraea MuaageUt, bofDrc whioh 
labour thtno gnod Etnters draw back. These componioDH of Venin Urania 
an lowd foUowem of Ycnun Uiouc bh soon aa they interfere in the huunea* 
of the detonninntion af duty, mid wuttt to supply thf> upring* thereof. If It 
ia now asked, Of what bort ia the emotionsl oharacteristio, the lemjitramvnt 
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in respect of tho moral law is never icdifforent (is nlwriys ono 
of the tvro, good or bad). 

(za) Nor can he bo pnrtly good and partly bad at the soiuo 
time. For if ho is in port good, he has taken the moral tnw 
into his miksim ; if then he were at tho same time in another 
part bad, then, sinoe the moral Uw of obedienoe to duty is one 
aud unircraal, tho maxim rorerring to it would ho uiuTorsal, 
and at tha same time only particular, which is a contradiction.' 

When it is said that n man has the one or the other disposition 
as aninnatenaturalqiiality, it is not meant that it is not acquired 
hj him, that is, that he in not the author of it, hut only that it 
is not aoquired in time (tliat from yotifh itp he has beeit a/irrtyaths 
one,orthe other). The dinpoaitiou, that U, the primary subjeo- 
tira souroB of the adoption of maxima ean be hut oue, and 
appliea generally to the whole use of freedom. But it must 




08 it wen of viritM: U It spirited ncd thetrftil, or anxionaly dquraawd and 
d«j««ted ? an auiner is hardly iiAoeHuy. Thd Utt^r *Umh spirit oaa 
never exist vitliout a worat Matrtd of the liiir, nod uhwrfiilncm of heart in 
tho prr/ot monee of oao's d^ty (not coiaplaooncy ia tkc rttognilion of it) ia 
a RiKtk of tho granfn«nM!i of tbe virtaoiu diiporiLioD, crea in ittroitlmtu, 
whioh does nut cotuiit in tb« tttlf-Ionnenting of the penitent utuur (whii^ 
i» vtfry ■mhignoua, utd oommonlj' ia only na inward reproach for h&Ttng 
oflondcd ogfliitRt the rule* of pradonoo), but iu the firm purpose to do bvtter 
in tlia future, vhirh, animated b^ good pro^resi, mait produce a cheerful 
spirit, without which one ii nevor oortmio that he hns taktn a iikinff to 
good, ihnt ia to ■njr, luluptvd ft into hia maxim. 

' The ancient niond philoaophart, wh« nearly cxhaiut«d all that can be 
aaid about Tirtue, hare not omitted to (insider the two questioua above 
mentioned. The first tho^expTCMed thus: Whether virtue nuit \x Ic«ra«d 
(*o that man ia bf natnro indifferent to it and Tiee}? Tho iMtcund was: 
Whether there is more than one virtue (ia other words, whether it is 
poMlhlft that Linan ihauld he partly \-irtnoas and parti}' vtmoti*)? To both 
they replied with rigvraiu decision in the negatire, and justlj; for they 
ooQlemplated virioe in iitrff as an idea of the reason [as man ought to be), 
Bnt if ve are to form a moral jadgm«iit of ttii* moral bein^, tnan iit 
< ^y ran<», that is, as we Icam t« know him by experienoe, then wo SMy 
anavcr both ijuestiona in the afflrmiitive ; for then he is estimated net by 
tlte balance of pare Tenaon (before a Divine tribunal), but by aa eopiriMl 
■tandard (before a hnman judge). We shall treat further of thii in ll»e 
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liiiTC been itaelf adopted by free elttctiTe will, lor otlierwUo it 
oauld not be imputed. Now tlie eubjeotiro ground or cause of 
its adoption oAouot be ftirtbor fanova (a.ltliough we cannot help 
«king for it) ; nince otlierwise another niRxim would have to be 
adduottd, iuto which this disposition has been adopted, and this 
again must have its reaeou. (sr) Since, then, we cannot deduue 
this disposition, or rather its ultimate souroe, from any first aot 
of tbo olootire will iu time, we call it a ohaiitcteristic of the 
elective will, attnching to it by nature (although in fact it i« 
Founded in fieedora). Now that when we aay of a man that 
lie ia by nature good or bud, we are justified in Applying this 
not to the individual (iu wliioh case one miglit l>o ostiinied to 
be by nature good, another bad), but to the whole raoe, this 
oau only be proved when it has been shown in the anthropolo- 
" gioftl inquiry that the reasone which justify us in aecribing one 
of the two chtu'aotera to a man as innate are euoh that there is 
DO rooBon to except any man from tliem, and that thcrufora it 
boldKof tlie race. 



I. 



or THE OKlGI^AI. IKCA.PAC1TV KOK GOOD IM UUUAN .lATUUB. 



We may conveniently regard this capacity [AnlogaJ under 
thi-ee heads divided iu reference to their end, as olemento iutbu 
pin pose for which man exists : — 

1. The capacitleg belonglug to the animal ttaivre of man as 

a tmufj being. 

2. To his humauit^ as a living and at tlio eame lime ratioaat 

boirsg. 

3. To his ptrsomiliiff as a rational and at the some time 

respomibk being [capab/c of mputaiioii'].'* 

'Thifl miut not tie Miisidsred u contidned in tbe QulIl^e|>tjon of the 
prcocdiug, but mu&t ococasarilj be rt^gurdt^d un n »iivti'ial capacity. For it 
does nut follow thut becfiUBe n being has reason, this includes ft faoultj- of 
dctermi II iii]{ IbA elcoUve wiU unoanditiDiiall]' by tho men conoi>|itioii of tlie 
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(m) 1. The Oftpaoities 'belonging to the Animfil Nature of 
man may bo brought under the goneral titio of physical nud 
merely metAauiail self-love, tbat is, stioh as does not require 
reason. It is f lircefold : — /iitt, fur the maintenance of him<u>If ; 
$eeomiJr/, for the propagaliou of hie kind, and the mBititononoe 
of bis offspriog ; fhinlty, for commuDioii with other men, that 
IB, the impulse to society. All sorts of vices may bo grafted on it, 
but thoy do not prooood from that capacity itself iw a root. They 
may b« oallod vices of mamettenii of nature, and in their extreme 
deviation from the end of nature become brutal riem : mttrnp^ 
ranet, sfMuality, and M-t'/rf laielf9*»e»9 (in relation to other nitn). 

3. The capacities betonging to his Humanity may be brought 
under the general title of c&mjMi-atirt, though physical, solf-Iovo 
{which requires reason^, namely, ostinuttiug one's wlf as happy or 
unhappy only in comparison with others. From tliis is derived 
the inclination io obtain a teorth in the optnion of others, and pri- 
mAiily only that of quality : to allow no one a superiority over 
one's Botf, joined with a oouetant approliensiou (39} that others 
might strive to attain it, and from this there ultimately arisea 
nn unjujit desire to gain superiority for ourselves over others. 
On this, namely, jealousy and rivalry, tlie greatest vioes may be 
grafted, secret and open hoetiUties against all whom vo look 
upon as not belonging to us. These, however, do not properly 
spring of themselves from nature as their root, but apprehend- 
ing that others endeavour to gain a hated superiority over na, 



qiuIiflcktioQ of its maxuas to be muvtrrul law, n as t« be of itself prse- 
ti«U : at IcMt •» far im w« eim mm. (28) Tko watt rstiouftl l>UDg ia the 
world nijlit ittll hsTe need of certain tpriags rominf^ I0 him froni objeota 
sf ia«liBatien. to dctvmin* hta tUctiTo will ; vaA nut{lit Kii^ly tti Ikne iho 
moirt ntioDftl ealoaJstioo, both as regardi tho grratmt »hb «f tKe Bprin^ 
■till alsn as to the mestiH of attwoiag tbo object detcraiiiMd tiicrtby : with- 
out vtw nupMtia^ tits poMifciUty of asf tiilag Uka Ibt aoral Uw, iMuiog 
its commaads sbMlutely. and which aanounca itself as a Bpring, and Uial 
tbs higbwt. W«T« tbia law aol giv«n ia u*, we alioaU not be able lo find 
it eat as auch by reawn or to talk the slMtiie will into it ; and yat this law 
ia tbe oaly oaa that waist a* eonacioaa of the i]Kl«|)«ndiinoc of our electiTF' 
will OB delanninadon by aoj other spriags (o«r fkesdon), and at tha ■amc' 
liaia (A the impQiabolity of out aolioiw. 
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tliosc are inclinations to s&cure tliia euperiority for ouraolros as 
a defensive measure, wh&rons Nature would use the idea of euoh 
competition [wliich in itself does not exoludo mutwkl lore) only 
OS a motive to oulturo. Th« vices that arc grafted on this 
incIiuRtion may thereforo lia called vices of ctilluiv, and in their 
highest dfgToo of maligtiaucy [in wliiuU they are merely tho 
idea of a maximum of badneae surposaiug humanity), ov. gr. 
in mvfft in ingmtitiuh; malice, &o., are called det;iUsh vices. 

3. Tho capacity belonging to Veraooaiity is tho oapahiUty 
of respect for the moral law na a spri'iirf q/ iht ekclim mfl 
adtquaie in iUeff. The cajiability of mere respect for the moral 
law in ns would be moral feeling, which docA not of itself eon- 
ntitiite an end of the natural capacity, but only so far as it ia 
a B]iring of tlie elective will. Now as this is only possible by- 
free will adopting it into its maxim, hence the character of Huoh 
au elective will is tlie good character, which, like every cliarao- 
iQT of free elective will, is something that oan only bo aoqnired, 
the poesibility of which, however, requires tho preaenoo of a 
capacity in our nature on which absolutely nothing bad can be 
grafted. The idea of the moral law alone, with the respect in- 
fleparablo from it, cannot properly bo called a cupueity belonging 
to jir-rsona/il}/ ; (30) it is personality itself (the idoa of humanity 
eoneidered ultogether iutelleutuallyj. But that wo adopt thia 
respect into our maxims aa a spring, thia seems to haro a aub- 
jective ground additional to poraonality, and so tliis ground 
seems tht^refore to dt;fiervo tho uamo of a capncity belonging 
to poraonality. 

If we coneider these three capaoities aooordiug to the ooq- 
ditions of tlieir poseibility, we find that tho Jird requires uo 
reason; the necoiuJ is based on reason wliich, though praotioal, 
is at the eorvtoe of otiier motives ; tho thii'd has as its root 
reasou, which ia praolical of itself, that is, unconditionally legis- 
liitive : all these capacities in man ore not only [negatively) 
good (not reaisting the moral law], but are also capacities /or 
good (promoting obedience to it}. They are ongiiml, for they 
Appertain to the possibility of human nature. Man can use 
tlie two former contrary to their end, but cannot destroy them. 
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By tbe oapaoitiM of a boing, ^o underataDd both iU coii8lttu«nb 
elemente and aUo tbo (onus of tliolr fiombiiiation wliioh make 
it Rticli oud euoU a being. Thoy ar« origiiml H tboy are osaen- 
tially neoesaary to tlie possibility of euoh a beiog; conliiigtnt if 
the betQg would be in itaoli possible wil bout them. It is further 
to be observed tiiat we are opeakiog here only of those oapoci- 
ties wbitih hare imiuediato rcforenoo to the fnoulty of desire and 
to the use of the elective will. 



II. 



1>P TttR PROPBK8ITT TO BVIL IN HUMA» KATOJtB. 

By jn'opr»«!(y {ptfp^nu'o) I iinderAtaad tb* lUbJAotireBoaroe 
of posatbility of auiuoliaation, I habitual desire, eoncupiaecuiia) mt 
far as this latter is, as regards mail generally, ooiitiiigent' (kt) 
It is distinguished from a capacity by this, that although it may 
be innate, it iiocd not be ooDoeiTod as euoh, but may he regarded 
as aequireH (when it is good), or (when it is badj as draicH hy 
the person on himself. Hor«, however, we aru sjieaking only of 
the propensity to what is properly, i. r. morally bad, which, as it 
is poenbld only as a deternduation of fre** elective will, and this 
oaa be adjudged to be good or had only by its maxim», must 
consist in the subjeolive ground of the jjosaihility of a deviation 



■ Pro/Miuity {" Huik"} i* pro(>«riy«nlf the pr«di^>omtiim to Ui« dMin ol 
an enjoyment, vhioh when the subject biu hod «i|wrieDC* «f it proditoM an 
inctuMimitUiH. 'Ihtuall uuciviluwl mua lutrea t'ropciuity to intoxjcatiag 
diioga; for, aJtliaagli Buny of then sre not aequuntcd with intAxioation, 
•0 that Hnty cannot have aajr deatre for Uua^ that produce it, one iMwd nnly 
let thm once try auoh tbisgs to pndoee aa tlsuet iiuxtisguiabable dc«r« 
lor lliem. DvtwMo piofieitritj and inellnatiao, wkieh premppoM* aniDaint- 
ADC« witJi the olrjoel, le inttimrl, wluoL U a felt want to d« st snjoy aomo- 
tking of whidi oae has as yet no MOoeptiMi (nob u tbe ntechaitical iiittia«t 
in aaimala or the sexual iaipulaa). Tlian ia a, ttill fortlcr step la the 
faculty of desire teyoad ieeliiiatioa, namely, fouiant (net afteiut'i4, for 
tbeae bekmg to the fecting of plsasore aad diapleasnra]. whioli an incUsa' 
tina that ezelod« aeif -eoatMl. 
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of the mnsims from iLe niorn.1 law, aud if this propensity may 
be assumed as belonging to mau universally lanA therefore to 
the obaractehetica of his rtico} will bo callocl a natural propocsity 
oi man to eril. Wo may add further that the capability or 
iucopabilily of the ctootiTe viU to adopt the moral law into ita 
m&^iims or not, nrising from natural propenaity, is oallod a gcoii 
or bad Aeitrl. 

We may oonoeiTe three dialiiict degreen of tliia •.—first, ibi 
the weakness of tUo human heart in following adopted moziiDfl 
geuerally, (32) or i}m/raiUy of humftii nature ; ^ecomtty, the pro- 
peQeitylo minglo ooii-moral motiveflwitb the moinl (oven when 
it is done with a good purpose and un«lor maxims of good), that 
is impurii;/; thiid!i/, tliu prupoueity to iidopt bad maxims, that 
is tb« i/fpiaci/t/ of human nature or of the humuu lioart. 

Pirsft the frailty {fratjiiiUiti) of human nature is cspreeerd 
even in the complaint of an apostle ; " 'I'o will is present with 
me, but how to perform I find not"; that is, I adopt tho 
good (the law) into the mnxim of my elective will ; but this, 
wliiob objtiotiTely in its ideal ouuceptioii (111 thm) is an inosia- 
tible spring, is subjeolively {in hypotheu), when the maxim is to 
be oarried out, weaker tlian inoliuation. 

Secotirilr/, flie ivipiirily (impurilm, improbifiis] of tlio tiunian 
heart consists in this, that although the mtLs:im is good in its 
object [the intended obedience to the law), and perhaps alsO'l 
powerful enough for praolioe, yet it is not purely moral, that is, 
does not, as ought to be the case, involve the Uw alont as ita 
mtfficieiil spring, but frequently (porhops nhvaj"*) has need of 
other springs besldo it, to determine tho clcotivo will to what 
duty demands. In other words, that dutiful Actions aro not 
doao purely fiom <luty. 

Thirdli/, the depravity [vitiositai, pratitas), or if it is preferred, 
the corrtipdou {roniiptio), of the human heart, ie the propensity 
of tho elective will to maxims which prefer other (not moral) 
Bprings to that which arisen from the moral law. It may also 
be called iha pfiTeraift/ (pciversitas) of the human heart, because 
it reverses tho moral order in respect of the spriuga of a free 
elective will; aud allhougb legally good aotious may beoousJstent 
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with liuB, the moral dispoeation is tb«r«by corrupted in ita root, 
aud the mna i« therefore doeignatod bad. 

(83) It will be remarlted that the propoDsitj to «t11 in moit 
it h«r« fisorib«d even to the keHt (best in aolion), wbioh mast b« 
the ease if it is to b» proved that tho propenBitj to evil amoDgst 
men ie nnivereal, or what boro BigniliM the same thing, thftt it 
is intorwoTOQ with humaQ natur«. 

Howerer, a man of good morals (hene mcratm) and a morally 
good maa [ntorahler bonu») do not differ (or at least ought not 
to differ) as rfgords tbo agro«moiit of th«ir aotionswith the Inw ; 
only that iu the ouo thcee actions buTO not always the law for 
their sole and supreme spring; in tlio other it is i>jmm£/y so. 
We iDRj eay of the former that be obeys the law in the Mtfr 
(that is, as far as the aot is oonoemed which the law commands), 
but of the latter, that he observes it in the spir// (the spirit of 
the moral law oonslstB in this, that it is alone an adequate 
spring)- Whatever is not done frota thvi/aiih i> sin (in the dis- 
pOflition of mind). For if other springs beside the law itsett 
ars necessary to determine the eleotire will to aotions eonforming 
to the laic {tx. gr. deetre of esteem, eelf-love in general, or even 
good-natured insLinot, such as compassion), then it is a mere 
acoideiit tlitit tboy Bgim with the [aw, for they migtit juft M 
well urg« to its tranigresnon. The maxim, then, the goodness 
of which is the measure of all moral worth in the person, is iu 
this case opposed to the law, and while ^e man's acts are all 
good, b« is ncTertheleu bad. 

The following e:tplanation is neoeosary In order to define the 
oonoeption of this propennty. Kvery propensity is either phy- 
rioal, that is, it apiwrlaius to man's will as a physioal being ; 
or it is moral, that ie, upportaiuiug to his olectivo will as a 
moral being. In the first Mdso, there is no propeodty Ut 
moral evil, for this must spriug from freedom ; (uj oad a phy* 
lioal propensity (fonnded on sensible impulses} to any particular 
Qse of freedom, whether for good or eril, la a oontrndiotion. A 
propensity to evil, then, can only attach to the electire will as a 
moral faculty. Now, nothing is morally bad (that is, copableof 
being imputed) but what is our own act. On the other hand, by 
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tlia notion of a prop^nait; we anderGtaod a subjeotire g:rouDd 
of detcirmin&tion of tho «leotivo will aatecfJetit to ant/ act^ aiid 
vLioli is ooDBequentlj tiol iteolf an act, H«uce there woald be 
a contrailtotiuD ia the uotlon of a mure propensity to ovil, unleaa 
indeed tJiis word " act " could be takea in two distiuot eonses, 
both reconcilable witli the notion of freedom. Now tlio term 
" act " in general applies to that use of freedom by which the 
Biipreme masim is adopted iuto one's elective will [coafonnabl)' 
or contrary to the law), a& well as to that in which actiona 
themselreG (as to their matter, that is, llie objects of the elective 
will) are performed in aecordanee with that maxim. The pro- 
pensity to evil is 811 act iu the former sense [peccatum oriffi- 
narium), and is at the same time the formal source ol every aot 
iu the second sense, which in its matter violates the law and is 
called vice {peccatum derhatitam) ; and the first fault remains, 
OTCQ though the second may be often avoided {from motives 
other than tho law itself). The former is an intelligible act 
only cognizahle by reason, apart from any condition of time ; 
the latter sensible, empiiiool, given iu tiuie {Jiuitmi p/ia-nome' 
noil). Tho former is eBpeoIolly caHod, in comparison with the 
fieoond, a mere propensity ; and innate, 'because it cannot he 
extirpated (siuoe this would requiie that the supreme maxim 
stiould he good, whereas by virtue of that propensity itself it fa 
supposed to be bad]; (3a)aud especially beoause, although tbecor- 
Tuptiou of our supreme maxim is our own act, we oanuot assign 
any further cause for it. any more than for any fundamental 
attribute of our nature. What has just been said will show the 
reason why we have, at the beginning of this aflotion, sought the 
three sources of mural evil simply in that wliioh by laws of 
freedom alTuatit the ultiuiate ground of our adoptiu^ or obeying 
this or that maxim, cot ia what oCfeots the seuslbtlity (as 
leoeptivity]. 
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lUH U BT HATDRK SAD. 
" VitiiM HoiM luw nofctCur." — HoKiT. 

Acoording to what has been &aid above, the pTojwsitioc : 
Man is baii can ooly mean : litt is oonscious of tlie moraL law, 
and yet has adopted into bis maxim (occaeiooal] deriatioD tbere- ' 
From. Ho is &y nature bad is cquiTalont to saying : This holda 
of him oousidercd a& a fipedes ; not && If suob a quality could be 
infarred Irom the epecific coacepUon of man (that of maa in 
general) (for then it vould be neoeseary) ; but by what is known 
of him through ex[)eriunc« he cannot be otherwise judged, or it 
may be preeuppoecd a& subjectively uoceaeary in ti\0Ty man, 
even the beet. 

Now tills propensity itself must be considered as morally 
bod, and coosequeatly not aa a natural property, but as some- 
thing that can bo imputed to the man, and consuqueutly must 
ooDsist in maxims of the olootire will whioh are opposed to the 
law - but on sooouut of freedom these must be louked upon aa 
in theusulvea oontingent. which is iooonsistent with the uuiver- 
sality of this badness, unices the ultimate subjective ground of 
all maxims is, by whatever means, interwoven with humanity, 
and, as it were, rooted iu it ; heuoe we oall this a natural pro- 
pensity to evil ; and as the man must, uevertlieleas, al ways incur 
the blame of it, (u) it may be called even a radical hadneu in 
human nature, iimate (but not the less drawn upon us by 
ooraelveo). 

Nov that there must bo such a oorrupt propensity rooted in 
man need not bo fonunlly proved in the face of the multitude 
of crying examples which experience seta before one's eyee in 
iAt acts of men. If examples are desired from that state in 
which many philosophers hoped to find pre-eminently the na- 
tural goodneea of human nature, namely, the so-called »ta/» of 
nature, we need only look at the instances of unprovoked cruelty 
in the scenes of murder in TofoOt iffu Ztciand, tbo Navigator 

ta 
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Itlandsy aiid tlifl neTer-oeasing insfftncea In the wido waste* of 
North- West America (mentioDed by Captaio Sfariie},' where do 
one has eveo the least adynDtage from it ;" and comparing these 
with that hjjwtheBU, we have vices of aavage life more than 
enough to make us abaudou tlint opiuioD. On the other hand, 
if one is disposed to tbiiik that hum&u nature van be better 
known in a ravilized condition (in which its oharaoteristio pro- 
pertios oau be moro perfectly dovoloped), tlkon one miit-i listen to 
a !oiig molancholy litnny of ooniplnintB of humanity ; (37) of secret 
falsehood, even io the most intimate friendship, so that it is 
rookonod a general m&sim of prudence that even the heat friouds 
should icBtraiu their coufideuoO' in their mutual intercourao ; of 
a propeufiity to hate the man to whom one is under an obliga- 
tion, for which a benefactor must always be prepared; of a 
hearty good-will, which nevcrtheksa adniita tho remark that 
" in tho misfortunee of our best friends there is something which 
is not allogether disploasiug to us " ; • and of many other ticob 
fiOQceoled under the appearance of Tiitue, not to mention the 
viced of those who do aot ooDCcal them, because we are satisBed 
to call a man good who ie a bad ntan of the average chts. This 
will give one euough of tho vices of cullarg and civilization (the 
moat morlifying of all) to make him tiirn away hia eye from tl 10 



' [H«(irD9'a Jotim«^ from PrinOB of Wales Fort La Huilei:4i'a Ua; to tb« 
Northern Ocean in 1769-72. London: HfiJi.] 

■ As llie perpetual war Uetwevn the Athapesoaw and the Dog "SWi Indians, 
whioli has uo other object tbaa alanghlvr, BruTery in war i» the bigheit 
Tiitue of Ei4vnge3, in tLeir opinioa. Even in a stattj ol uivi 1170 lion, it i« nn 
ftVjfot of admiration and a ground of the poculiai rosjicct dt'iiiaiiilwi by that 
profesMon in which this ia tht cnly merit, and thii not nttogtithor withotit 
^(Mxl toatuu. For thai h man con havo Boaolhiiig that ho valnea mure than 
life, and vbich he cui make hi« object (nuody, honour, renouncing aU 
aell'-iulerfist), proves a certain BuhUinity in hia nature. But we ano by 
thu compluccDcy with nhich cou^uero'rB extol thoir avhitrenionta (mansaore, 
ansj>nring butchery, 'Bo,), that it is only their ovra. auperitiritj' nnd tho 
de»traclion they con eSect vitLiiiit any othor object ill whioh they prupfiily 
take Bfttii^Mrtion. 

* [Compare Stewart, Aetite and ItToraJ Powfrt, bk, I. ob. iii, eeo. 3, wha 
giTea an eptimlBt ex^lnutttion of tlila suyiug.] 
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conduct of met), lost lie should fall into another vice, namely, 
misanthropy. If he is not yet satisfied, however, he ne«d only 
tnko into coiisidoration a condition strangely ooinpound«d of 
hoth, aaniuly, ths oxtonial condition of notions — for therein- 
tion of civilized nations lo ouo auotlier is that, of a riido slate of 
nature [a state of perpetual preparation for war). and they arealeo 
firmly reeolred never to abandon it — and he will become aware 
of principles adopted by the great sodeliea called Siaies,^ (m) 
which directly contradict the public profesuon, and yet are 
never to be laid aside, principles which no philosopher haa yet 
been able to bring into agreement with morals, nor (sad to say) 
cftii they propose any better which would b« reoonoilable witli 
biiman niiliire ; no that the philmophicai minenmum, which hop«a 
for a fttata of perpetual peaoe founded on a nnion of nations as a 
rejiuhlio of the world, is generally ridiculed as visionary, just as 
much as the Iheotoffkai, which looks for the complete moral 
improvement of the whole human race. 

Now the source of this badnesa (1) oanoot, as is usually 
done, be placed in the ttntiliUH^ of man and tha natural iooli- 



> If «• look >t tht blitoiy of UiMo nMntlf m b phmosMBSB of Uia tmwr 
nntun of man, wliicli is in i;ri-at ptit coDMslvd fron Vt, WS nay bsoSBe 
avnre of a c«rtain mcafaanicol |>nicMa of nature Pivoted to tods nhiofa are 
not thoM of tbe nations but of Nalare. As lonj; a« any SUt« has uwtlicr 
VMT it which K eaa hop* to tnbdac, it endwToun to aggtvadii* ilatif by 
ths MOfont, •trivins' tt>ui to attain uBiT«ml noaarcli f— a oonstitutJaa in 
whEeh dl fntAtSA would ba axtiagniBkcd, and with it rirtuo, taiU, and 
scMaoea [wbioh ar« ita ocnueqtwnoM). (39) Bot thU monster (in nbkh all 
laiTi gnduaUjr loM their force), after it baa airallovad up iU D«i$hboat«, 
fitmllydiraoWn of itself, and hy rrbellion and dUeord it dirided into eevsral 
■niaJler Statue, ulitcli, {iiaload uF ciideaTounni; to (onn a Statee-uoion [a 
npablie of frM anttod nalioBm), hcgin the aamf itamo erar again, each f«r 
itMlf, BO that war (that tMoigv of tba buntan rac*) may uot be allowed to 
oaate. War, indeed, is sot so iaearaUj bad a« the deadsM* of a nnivcml 
nwoanhy (or ema a aaioa of natioiui to eaiure tlial deajutism aball not be 
diacoutiniicd in anj Btale), jet, aa aa ucioBt obeerved, it nakee men bad 
moD than it takea awaj-. [Compars on thia snbjwt Kimt'i Eaaay, ^mn 
Hfifim Frkdm; Werkt. vii. TM., t Abtb., p. 239 ; also Dti maf m Jtr 
Tht^rit. Ao., No. 3, ibid. ^ S90.} 
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naticmsftpriDgingtberofTom. For not only haT6 these nodireot 
reference to badness (on the contrary, tliey afTortl the ooobbud 
for tlie moral character to show its power, occasion for virtue), 
but farther we are not rcspousihlo for Uit-ir ©xistenco (we can- 
act h(f, for being implanted in us thej have not us for their 
authors), whereas we are accountable for the propermify to evil ; 
for astbifl concema the morality of the subject, and is conse- 
qnently found in him as a freely acting being, it must be im- 
puted to him as his own fault, notwithstanding its being so 
deeply rooted in the e]eotive will that it must be said to be 
found in man by nature. The source of this eril (2) cannot be 
placed in a comtpticic of Beason which gives the moral law [S9), 
as if Reason could abolish the autUoriLy of the law in itself and 
disown its obligation ; for this is absolutely impossible. To 
conceive one's selfaa a freely acting being, nnd yet released from 
the law which ia appropriate to buqIi a being (the moral law), 
would be the same as to couceive a cause operating witlioiit any 
law (for determination by iiaturo.! laws is excluded by freedom), 
and tbis would be a contradiction. For tho purpOBo then of 
aseigning a source of the moral evil in man, sfim'biUfi/ oontaiua 
too little, for in taking away tho motives which arise from 
freedom it makes him a mere animal being ; oii the other hand, 
a Heafion releasiug from the moral law, a vmlifjHaut remoii, as it 
were a simply bad UationalWill, [" Wille "] inTolvestoomuoh, 
for by thia antagoniem to the law would itself be made a spring 
of action (for the elective will cannot be detemiined without 
some spring), so that the subject would be made a (/erili»h 
being. Neither of these views, however, is applicable to 
man. 

Now nltbough the existence of this propensity to evil in 
kuman nature can he shown by experience, from the actual 
autagoTiiGm in time between human will and thg law, yet this 
proof does not teach ub its proper nature and the source of this 
antagonism. This propeueity concerns a relation of the free 
elective will (an elective will, therefore, the conception of wbioK 
ia not empirical) to the moral law as a spring (the conception of 
whiuli is likewise purely intellectual) ; its nature then must be 
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«o^ized d pt'i^ri from the oonoept of the Bad, so far as the 
latra of freedom (obligation and acoounUbility) 1>ear upon it. 
Thfl followiiig \a the doTolopment of tho ooDoept .- — 

M&a (oven tlio worst) does not in any niasim, as it were, 
raWUoufilj abandon the moral law (and renotiiioe obtnliouoo tu 
it). (40) On the contrary, this forcefliteelftiponbimirTOsietibl/ 
hj Tirtiia of his moral nature, and if no otJier spring opposed it 
lie would abio adopt it into his ultimato maxim as the ade<]aata 
det«rmiuing priuoiplH of his elective will, that i», be would be 
morally good. But bj reaaon of his physical nature, which is 
likewiw blameless, he also depends on sensible springs of action, 
and adopts them also into his maxim (by the subjective prin- 
ciple of eftlf<tore). If, however, he adopted tbcm into his musim 
as adt^witt «/ themttltet atom to determine his will without ro> 
garding the moral law (which he lias within), then he would be 
morally bad . Now as he naturally adopts both into bis maiim, 
and OS he would find eaoh, if it were aloue, sufBcieat to doter* 
mine his will, it follows that if the distinotion of the maziras 
depended raenly ou tho distinotion of the springs [the matter of 
tlio masims), unmoly, according as they were furnished by the 
law or by an impulse of sense, he would be morally good and 
bad at once, which (as we saw in tho Introduction} is a oontro- 
diotion. Hence tho distinotion whethur the man is good or bod 
must lie, not iu tho distinction of tho springs that he adopts into 
his maxim, but in the subot^iaation, i. e. wAtch of the tuv he tnaJttv 
the condition of ihe ctA<r (that is, not in tho matter of the maxim 
but in its form). Consequently a man (erao ihe boat) is bad 
only by this, (bat he levorses the moral order of tho springs in 
adopting them into his maxims ; he adopts, indeed, the moral 
law along with that of self'love ; but perceiving that they cannot 
subsist together on equal terms, but that one must be subordi* 
nate to the other as its supreme oondition, he makes the spring 
of seli-loTe and its inclinations the condition of obedience to 
the moral law ; wheroofi, 00 tlie contrary, the latter ought to be 
adopted into the general maxims of (he elective will as the oole 
spring, being the tupretne condition of the satisfaotion of tlt« 
fonnw. 
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(<i) Tiiefpriugslieiiig thus revsreed 'byliis maxim, contrary 
to tlie moral order, Im ootioiie may, nevortholcss, conform to tho 
law juBt &8 though tli«y had sprung from gontiine prinoiples: 
proTidod reason employs tho uuity of raaxima in general, which 
is proper to the moral law, merely for tho purpoae of intro- 
ducing into (tio springs of inclination a unity that dopa not 
belong to thom, uod«r the name of happiness (fas. gr. that 
tmthfuluoes, if adopted ae a prin^iplo, relieves ne of theauxkty 
to maintain ooneiatenoy in our liee and to esoape being en- 
tATiglod iu their e«rpent coils). Id whicli oaeo tho empirical 
character ia good, tut tho iuluiligible cliaractor bod. 

Now if tbeto ift iu human nature a propensity to this, Lb^'U. 
there is in man a natiu-al propvusity to evil ; and aiuoo tliis pro- 
pensity itaelf muat ultimately be aought in a free eleottve will, 
and thereFore can be imputed^ it is morally bad. Tbis badness 
ija rtidica/t because it corrupts the source of all maxims ; and at 
the same time being a natural propensity, it oaimot be tfratro^ 
by human powers, since thii could only be done by good 
masims ; and wh«u by hypothesis the ultimate Gubjectivesouroe 
of all maxima ie corrupt, the&a cannot exist ; novertheloss, it 
must he possible to otereome it, siDce It is found in man as 
ft freply acting being. 

Tlie depravity of human naturo, tlien, is not so miinh to bo 
called hadmnSf if thia word is taken in its strict sBiise, namely, 
aa a disposition (subjective prioejple of maxims) to adopt the 
bad, at btui, into on«'a mnxims ob a spring (for that is dorilish); 
but rather ^^jTcm/y of heart, whiolj, on account of the result, 
is also called a bad heart, [n] This may oo-cxtst with a Will 
["Wille"] good in general, and ariFoa from tho frailty of 
human nature, which ia not strong enough to fuUuw its adopted 
principles, combined with its impurity iu not distinguishing tiie 
springs (even of well-iuteutioucd actions) from one another by 
moral rule. Bo that ultimately it looks at best only to the 
conformity of its notions with the law, not io tKeir derivation 
from it, that is, to the law itself as tlie only spring. Now 
although tliis does not always give rise to wrong actions and a 
propensity thereto, that is, to vice, yet tho habit of regarding 
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the atM«n<» of Tic« as a ooQformitjr of the nn'tid to (lid law of 
dutj (u ririue) must iUclf bo dcsigaated a radical porreruly of 
tlie human iioarl (since tu thU oasft tli« Bpriog ia tUo loazims la 
not nganled at alt, l>ut only the obodiaace to the lettor of tho 
law). 

This is called innate guilt (reatua), beoaose it can be per- 
ceived as BOOH as ever the use of freedom maDifBBtfi itaolf ilk 
mao, and noverthelesH must hare arieen from freedom, and 
therefore may be imputed. It may in its two first dogrooa (of 
frailtj and impurity) ho riowed as unlntonlioaal gutlt [cu^), 
hut in the third as iuteutional (dolia), and it it characterixed 
by a certain nuilit;m»c!f of the human heart {<ioliui maliu), 
dceeiving itself as to its own good or bod dispositioiis, and 
provided only iu actions have not the had result which by 
their maxims they might . well have, then not disquietlag^ 
itself about its dlspositious, but, on the ooutrary, holding 
itself to be justified before the law. Henoe oomes the peaoe 
of ooQsraeuoe of so mauy (iu their own opinion oonsoisa* 
tiom) men, when amidst aotiona in which the lav waa not 
taken into oounsel, (a) or at least was not the most importaut 
consideration, they hare merely had the good fortune to eeoa(>e 
had oouae<]uenoee. Perhaps tlioy oreu imagine thoj bare 
merits not feeling (hemselTos guilty of any of the transgrea- 
eions in which they see othurs involved; without inquiring 
whether fortune is not to bo thanked for this, and wheUier the 
dt^MMtioii which, if they would, they oonld di»oover witliiu, 
woold not have led them to the practioe of the like Tioes, hoi) 
thej not been kept away from them by want of power, 1>y 
temperament, education, eircumstanoes of tirae and place whioh 
lend into temptation (all things that canoot be imputed to us). 
Tliis dishonesty in imposing on ounelves, whioh hiodera the 
establislunoDt of genuine moral princuple la us, extends itself 
then outwardly also to falsehood and dooeption of others whioh, 
if it is not to he called badnen, at leut daservos to bo callol 
worthlossuesbt, and has itaroot in the ra^lioal btduoei of hamin 
nature, whioh (inasmuch as it perverts the moral judgm'jnt in 
respect of the estimation to be formed of a man, and reudeia 
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impntotioD quite unoertain both internftHy and oxtornally) oon- 
Btittites tlia comipt spot in our nature, wliioh, as long as we do 
not extirpate it, hindera the nouroo ol good from developing 
itself as it otherwise would. 

A member of tlie Euglish ParHnment uttered in the boat of 
debate the declaration, "ETery man has his price.'" II this is 
true (which everyone may decide for himself) — if ther© i« no 
virtue for wbiob a degreu of temptation caimot be found whiob 
is capable of overthrowing it — it the question whettier the good 
or the bad spirit shall gain ub to its side only depends on which 
bids highest and offere most prompt payment — then what 
the ApoBtle says might well bo true of men univerBaUy : 
" There is no difference, they are altogethor sinners ; there 
ia none that doeth good (according to tho spirit of the law)^ 
no not one.'" 



' [The saying vu Sir Robert Wal[iolQ'B, bub was a»t bo goncTnl u ia 
t)iu text. He eaid it (not Ja dcbtito] of tlie membera of tho Honsfl of 
CutoiiiiDUB, aiiding that lie kn«w tb« price of escb.] 

* The prap«r prMf oi Uii* o«ndomnotinn prnnouaood by tlio nctmlly 
judging reason !■ not oanlftiii«cl ta lliU McLion, but tn the preoedii^ ; thi* 
«oii(«iiiB tfiil)' the confirmation of it by oxpemnco, which, hovcTor, could 
uover diBoover the root of the evil, ia the »uproiuo maxim, of ftee electi»» 
will in teliitioD to the lair, thia bciog an iuUlUyihU act, which is antecedent 
to all experi«iioi>. Fporo this, thnt ii, irara tho unity at tho cupremA 
iiiaxiiu, Iho Ijiw to which it refers heing one, it may also bo seen why, in 
formiTij^m purely intclloutiml jtidgniiint of men, the prineijilo of exclusion of 
II mcHn butwpen good and had tiiii»t hu nnsiimed; whereon in forming thft 
empirical judgment from aentiilt acit (actual ooiiduct), tho principle may 
bo •tsnmed that thero is a ntuan bptwcion these extremes : on on-o side a 
negaliTo mean of indiirerence preriotia to nil euttiTation, and on th« other 
side a positiva menn of mixttirc, so ua to bo partly good sod partly bad. 
Hut the latter h only an oxtimntion of the ninrolity of mnii in appoaruiice, 
and is in tho &aal judgmcat i>ubj«ot to the fvrner. 
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(«) IV. 

OI« TTIE OttlOtH or TttB KV1L VT WVAV NATDflB. 

Origin (primary) U the derivation of nn effect from its 
primarj cause, (bat is:, ono which is not in its turn nn olfoot of 
another cftiise of the same kind. Tt may bo considered either as 
ft rationat or a ie*nporal origin. In the former signiScotion, it j» 
only the exittence of tho effect that ie oonsidered ; in the latter, 
its oecHrrenff, so that it is referrod as an event to its f^un in 
(wM. When tlie effect is referred to a oouso which isceoneoted 
with it by laws of freedom, as is the case with moral evil, then 
tho determination of the eleotire will to the production of it is 
not regarded as connected with its detennioing prindpio in 
time, but merely in the oonoeptJon of the reason, (m) and canoet 
bo deduced as from any aniecciient state, wliich on the other hand 
must bo done when the had action, oonsidered oa au erent in the 
world, is referred to its physical cause. It is a oontradiotitni 
Ibon to sepk for the time<oHgin of free actions as suoh (as we 
do with pliysicsl effects) : or of the moral character of man. bo 
far OS it is regarded as contingent, because this is the prinoiple 
of the I'M? of freedom, and this [as well as the determining 
principle of free will gonomlly) must be sought for simply in 
oonoeptiouB of reason. 

But whatever may bo the origin of the moral evil in man, 
the most uiisuilnble of all news that can be taken of it« spread 
and oontiuuauce through all the members of our race and in all 
generations is, to represent Jt as coming to us by inherUfmea 
from our first parents; for we can tay of moral evil what tlie 
poet says of good; 

. . . Oenns at proavos, et ytus ntmf«ehau» ^»i. 
TU M nmlre pate. . . .' 



■ ■OHtOW 



> tlM ikn% KfcolW higtieT ('acultiet woold explain ifais inbcrilADM 
Mth in ite own way, namotr, &■ « furcJilarj/ maMy, or hrrt^itary ^nHl, or 
A*r*Mmiy tfH. 1. Tli« Kwdieal faeult; wDold regard bcteditarj evil m» 
iODMlbiiig l!kc llif tAptrWOTTB, re>p«ctin{ wtiieh mmim aatnndials ant actually 
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(4fl) It ifl to to olisorTod, further, that when we inquire into tho 
origiD of evil, we do not at first take into account the propensity 
to it (fia perm/um tnpoten«ia), but only coDsidor the actual evil 
o( given ftctioiifl, in its inner poasihiltty, and in what must 
concur to dutermiue the will to the doing of them. 

Every hod action, when wa inquire into its rationul origin, 
must be viewed as if the man Imd fallen into it directly from 
(be state of iniioceiioe. For whatever may have been his 
previoua oonduot, and of whatever kind the natural caueee in- 
fluencing li im may be, whether moreover they are interoal or 
external, Lis aotiou is still freo, and not determiued by any 
causes, and therofore it both can and must be always judged as 
an original exerciso of bis elective will. He ought to have left 
it undone, in whatever circumstauoes he may have bean ; for by 
no cause in the world can he cease to be a fi'eely aoling being. 
It is fiaid indeed, and justly, that the man is aocountablo for tho 
eonaequfiiMSt of bis previous free but wrong actioDB ; but by thia 
is only meant that one need not have recourse to the ftubter- 
fugo of deciding whether the later octione are free or not, 
bficauBe there ie eufficient ground for the accouutalility iu tho 
admittedly' free action which was (heir cause. But if a man 
liad been never bo bad up to Lbe very moment of an impend- 
ing free action (even so that cufitom Imd become aeooud nature), 
yet not only has it been bis duty to be better, but it ia now etill 
his duly to improve himaelf ; (47) he must then be also able to do 
eo, and if be does not, be is just as accouutahle at tlie moment 
of aetiug as if, endowed with the natural capacity for good 
(whtob ia iuseparable from freedom), he had stepped into evil 



of oiuiiion that, hs it U not fottnd in an? clemimt ontaide -as nor (of the 
Biiraft kind) ia niiy other nnimal, it tnunt havo been picsent in our £rat 
[tareats. 2. Tlie Ui/al/jim!tyvioviil ro^ai-ditiu t)i« legitimata coiiBcquence 
of cntorini; oa im iitAeriiarm left to us by them, but burdened witli a heavy 
crime [Sot to bv bom i» nothing «1«« but t« obtoia the use of the goods of 
earth, aa far at> tlit^y are tn<liMi)en»able to our aubsiiilcuae]. We must tbare- 
foro ptiy the debt (expiAte), and shall in tlio end be diHpoMOAMd (by dsath). 
Kight, legally I 3. The tAeolo^cal/acultt/ would vie v thia evil asaperwna] 
lurtidpabion of our ilnst pareots in the rn-oli of a reprobate rebel, tiUur 
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from the state of innocence. We miiet not inquire tlien what is 
the origin in time of tliis aot, but what is its origin in reason, 
in order to define therebj the propensity, that in to say, the 
general suhjootlve pritioiple by which a trans^^essioD ia adoptod 
into our maxim, if tbore is Buoh a propensity, and if possible to 
explain it. 

With this agrees rery well the mode of ropresentutioii 
which the Scriptures employ in depicting the origin of evil an a 
btffirmimj of it iu tba human noe, inaonuoh ns they exhibit it 
in a history in which that which miiRt be conoeived as first in 
the nature of the thing (without regard to the condition ol 
time) appears as first iu time. According to the Scriptures, 
«vil dues not begin from a fuudamentol propensity to it — 
otherwise its boginning would not spring from froedom — hut 
from «i'h (by which is understood the traiisgrefiNon of the moral 
law aa a diciue command) ; while the stat« of man before all 
propensity to evil is culled the state of iunocence. The moral 
law preoedod as a prohibition, as must be the cose with man as a 
beisg not pure, but tempted by incUoatioa (Uen. ii. 16, 17). 
Instead now of following this law directly as an adequate 
spring (one wbioh alone is couditiouully good, and iu roRpect 
of which uo scruple con occur), the man looked aiiout for other 
springs (iii. 6] which oould only be oonditionolly good (namely, 
so far as the law is not prejudiced therebyj, and modo it his 
maxim — if we conceive the action as oonsviously arising from 
freedom — to obey the law of duty not from duty, but from regard 
to other ooimdorations. (iS) Henoo ho began with queatioaiag 
the strictness of the law, which excludes tlie iufiuence of every 
other spring ; then he reasoned down' obedience to it to tlie 

tbat we (tlHo^h now iuic«Bs«ioas «f it], did th«D M-0|>€rat4 In it oBnclvn^ 
(46) or that now boin; liora iLuil«r liw doisiaiou (ai priacv «f this worid), 
wa prefer its gcoUii to Uio oouuuuid ol tb* IimtdiiIt Kuler, sad b&T* oot 
lojiJtj' ciiou|;)i tu tunr ourwivw from tbsBi, lor wbiah we mtut hir«iift«r 
absT* his l«t with him. 

■ Ai long as tht monX law ii not atlewed tho prmloininuieo in coc'i 
■laxltB's above all oUmt dettnoiaiog principles of the eleotire will, u tbe 
spring *uffio)OQt «t itMlf, all praffwioa of reipcet for it i* fotgnnl, ka4 lh» 
pteptBiitj to this LB inward talsofaood, that ii, a proiiAiuitj to ddoottt gae'i 
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mere con<Htioual ooaformitj to meaoB (subject to the prinoiple 
of self-lovej, wlieuce, fiaall^, tlio predominancs of sensible 
motives above tlio spnsg of the Inw was adopted into tho 
maxim of action, and so sin was committed (iii. 6). Mutato 
ncmiiWf de ft fabula narratiir. That we all do jiist the &1UI10, 
conBoqueutly *' lmv& all Biaiiod iu Adam,"' and still ein, is ' 
dear from what bufi preceded ; only that iu lis un innate pro- 
pensity to Bin ia presupposed in time, but in the first man, on 
the oontroij', innooenoo, bo that in liim the transgression is 
called a /aU ; whereas, in us it is oonoeived at ioUovmg from 
ilto iauato depravity of our nature. "VVbftt la meant, howorer, 
by this propensity is no more than this, that if we wtab to 
apply ourselves to the esplanaliou of evil as to itfi beginning in 
time, we most in the coae of e^exy iulentional tran^gres^on 
pursue its oauses iu a proyious period of our life, going back- 
wards till we reach a time when the use of reason was not yet 
developed : iu other words, we muat tr&oo the source of evil 
to 0. propeusity towards it [as a foundation in uature) which, 
ou this ocoount, la called innate. In the case of thu first 
man, who is represented as already possessing the full power 
of using his reosou, this is not necessary, nor indeed po«« 
eible ; [4») since otherwise that natural foumliitiou (the evil pro- 
pensity) must have been created in him ; therefore hie sin is 
represented as produced directly from a state of innooenoa. 
Jiut we must not seek for an origin in time of u moral oharacler 
for which we are to bo acoonntablo, however inevitable this is 
when wo try to esrp/aia its contingent existence (hence Scrip- 
ture may have so represented it to us in accommodation to tbia 
OUT weak ness) . 



self to tlie prejudiM of tho moral law in interpreting it [iii. 6) ; on wkielt 
nccuuut the Bible (CUristimi pnrl) cnlli the autlior of evil (teaiding in 
ourae^vea} tbe liar from tlie kcttioniug, ood tlius churaotcrizos man in roapect 
of what appears to bo the main principle of evil in him, 

< [Itom.T. 12; Vulgate. Latlier'a veraioii i« ourrout. Ji^nima also ^ives 
the Dorrect interpretation, although he rutoina th« "iu quo" of tho oU 
vcnu'iii. Pi'obably this was nLe&nt by tho uriginut translatuF aa t literal 
rondaring of the Greek Jy' j " iu that. "J 
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The rntional origin, liowerer, of this per«ad<m of our 
elective will lu respect of the way in wliioh. it idopu subordi- 
nate spriugs into ite maxims as Biiprem«, i.f. the origin of tliiii 
propensity to evil, remains tD8crutabl« (o us ; for it must itself 
be imputed to us, and ooiiseqii«ntly that ultimate ground of all 
maxims would again roijuir* (lio ofisuniptiou of a bad maxim.' 
What is bad could ouly bave sprung from what is morally bad 
(not the mere Hinita of our nature) ; iinil yet (ho original con- 
etitutiou is adapted to good (nor could it be comiptcd by any 
other than man himself, if he is to be accountablo for tliia 
oomiption); there is not then any source conoeiTabl© to ua 
from which moral cril could hare firrt come into us. Sorip- 
ture,' in its historical narrativo, czprc>8S«s this inconceirability, 
it the same time that It doGtics the dopravity of our race more 
precisely (so) by r«proe«titing ovil as pn>-«xiBtiug at the begin- 
ning of the world, not however in man, but in a sj^nl originally 
dMtined for a lofty condition. The ^rut b^inning of all evil 
ia general ia thus rcpresontod as iuconooivablo to us (for whence 
came the evil in that spirit ?), and man as having fallen intoenl 
only by tetliiction, and therefore as not /undamentaily corrupt 
{i.e. even in his primary capacity for good), but as still capable 
of an improvement; in contrast to n eedooing ^jiViV, that is, a 
being in whom tlio templatiou of the flesh cannot be reckoned 



> [" It i* <L T<iT5 cAumAn lup^raiiiLioii of morsl philotophj tbat it le Tery 
eaiy to expl&in the exittcnce of moral evil in msa, nimely, thftt it otImb 
fnm tbo •trpBgth of th« Kaiiblo sprioga of >«tioD on the om b&ad, aod the 
f«*bleneu o( the nUoao! «priiiy (respect for the law) on the btbvr, thut ii, 
front w^akneu. But in that caK it should b* ttiU easier to explain the 
mciat (food in man (in hii moral o«paatty] ; for one MSDot b* aoaeeiVMl to 
be comprvheosible withovt tho otliH. But the fucultjr of roajoa to beoonie 
mutor orer all oppoaiag springa of aotioa t^ tfao mei« id«A o( the lair is 
ftbsolat«l]F ioexplioablo : it is then ctiaslly inoomprehenubla bow tba no- 
■iU« •prlog* oui beconi* nutera of a rason nhich Gonuaanda with aiuli 
authority. For if ull tli« world astad aeoording to the fesapt ef the law, 
it would be eaid that ertrjthiot waa goiac on ia the aatand erdcr, aad it 
would not oeew to anjaw to iafoire the oaoee." — R4iigioH, Ao., pp. 67, 
«9, iioeff.] 

* 'XheM rtBiarks anut sot b« xvgarded u iaUaded to b« an iatvrpnUtioB 
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M ftlloTiftting his giiilt ; so that the former, who, notwitb- 
■ttadiog bis corrupt heart, continues to hare a good liational 
Will ['* Wille "] has etill leit the hopo of a rottirn to tlio good 
from which, he has goEe utr4y. 



QiasuL Brmahk.* 

0« TUE HBarORATlON OF THB ORIGINAL CAPAOITS FOR OOOO, 
TO 11-S rOU, POWER. 

What m&n U or ought to he in a mor&l sense he must make 
or most have mnde himseJf. Both must he the oFfect of liis free 
elective will, otUerwiBe it could not ho imputtii to him, and, 
oouBeqtiently, he would be moiaUy neither good nor bad. 
When it is said he is created good, that can only mean that he 
18 created for dood, and the original co/rK/iYii^W in mao is good; 
(si) hut this does not jet make the niao liiiuBwlf good, but ao- 
oording as he does or does not adopt iatohis maxim the springK 
wliich this oonBtitution confains (whioli must he left altogether 
to his own free choice}, he makes himeetf beoome good or bad- 
Supposing that a fiupernntnral ooopc-rnlion is also nocoawiry (o 
make a man good or better, whether this consists only in tbo 
diminution of the obstaoles or in a positive asBistanoe, the man 

of Scripture — a thing that lift* outaido tho provinQA of moK reason. W» 
Gxpl&jn ihe manDer in trhirh n niorcil use nuLy bo i(iad« of a hiatorio>] 
tt«tciuont without d«uiilii)g wbctliur ttiis wa.i thv mcauing of lh« nritor, or 
wbetlier we only inlixtduoe it : proTidod only tlint ft is true ia itself, nitli* 
out nnxJing any biat«ric&i pronf, nad tUut it in at tLo name time tho ool; 
way in which ve can deriva aomathing for our ov& improvement f^m 
a paxMi^u uf Si.<ri|ttiire Tvluvh would nthcrnriH! W only on unproStable 
addition to our historioal knonledgo. We must not without ccoMnit^ «oa- 
leml ulicjul itiB hiitoriual autliority of n roatter whidi, wbel)i«r it \k uoder- 
nlood iu this waj or in that, d>o«s Dot liul|) ue to tH-oumu bettor men (50], 
when what duai httip old and miut bo known without historiooJ proof, 
nutoriual kuowUdgij, wliioli lias a» auch inner rcfurcnvc, that can hoM 
^xhI (or every man, lieion^s to tho sdinphont, nith respcot to which bvery* 
ono may jiid^'u us be Jinds munt edifying for liinincLr. 
' ££n tho lirsl edition this nppenn gitnply a« No. V.] 
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must previously moMe himself worthy to TOC^ive it aud to accept 
this aid (which is no small thiog), tliat is, to adopt into his 
naa^cim the pDsitiy« inorease of power, iu wbioh way alone it is 
possible that the good should be imputod to him, and that he 
ibould be recognised as a good man. 

Now liow it is possible that a man naturally bad should 
molco bimsoU a good mau trausoeads all our coDCoptions; for 
how can a bad tree bring forth good fruit P But sidod it is 
already admitted that a treo originally good (as to its capa> 
dttos) has brought forth bad fruit,' and the fall from good to 
bad (when it is considered that it arises from freodom) is not 
more oonceivable than a rising again from bad to good, the 
possibility of the latter cannot be disputed. For notwith- 
gtanding that fall, tho command " wo ouffhl to beoomo better 
moil," rfsoiinils with undiminished forco in our soul ; oonw- 
quontly, we must be able to do so, even though wliat we our- 
selves can do should be inauflBuieut of itself, and though we 
shuuld thereby only make ourseWes susoeptible of an inscru- 
table bighcir assistonoo. It must, however, be prcsnpposed that 
a germ of good has romainod in its complete purity, whioh 
could not bo destroyed or comiptod — (52) a germ that certainly 
cannot be solf-lovc,* whioh, when taken as tlie prindplo of all 
our maxim£s is in fact the aoaroo of all evil. 

(63) The restoration of the original capacity for good in us is 
tb«a not the acquiaition of a htt spring towards good ; for this, 

* The tNo tliot u good u t« Iti MfMJtiM in not yvt m in f Aot ; for {f 
It wvm M it Milaialj- eouM not brio; forth bid fruit; it is onljr wh«i 
the nuui Iim adopt«d iato hit nuudn tbs ipring wliich it jiloced ia him 
for thv moral law that h* is eolM a good nan (the tr«e is then ohsolut«Ij 
■ good tree). 

■ Word> tbat ndnit of two totally diffarcst m>dsm often retail 0011- 
Tiotiou for n Ioiik time wlii-u tlie princlpiOH aro porffdljr clear. Lort In 
g«n«nU, Bad trt/-lv^ in particular, may b« divided into tbnt of good teill 
and thst of evmphtc*ney {ittutvUntm tt eomplaetnlia), ud both [u ti 
DvLdont) aiuit l>c rtlional. It i> n»tunl to adopt tb» (onncr into aoa't 
Buim (for who would Dot wish that it aboold ttwafs fan well with blm* 
hU t). It u ratMOsl, uaanudi ■> in tha first pUm, in roapect of the and 
only that la Aos eo wUek ia eosutiatant witb the gnattat and moat laatiog 
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which confflBta in respect for the moritl law, we could never lose, 
and, were it possible to do so, we oould n«vor r&eovor it. It U 
then ODly tbo rcstoratioa of iitfuriti/, as tlie Huprome prinoiplo 
of all our maxims, by whioh it is adopted into these not merely 
in combination with other Bprings cr as euhordiuate to these 
(the inolinatioDB) as ooaditions, but in lis eutlra puritj as a 
spr'mg siifficUnt ol itsolC to determine tlio elective will. The 
origioal good is hoUncss cf mnxims in following ono'e duty, by 
which tho man who adopts this purity into his maxima, although 
ho is not himself as yot on that ooeount holy (for there U rtill 
& long IntorTol between maxim and act), nevertUele&s is on tho 
way to approximate to hoUnesa by an endlees progress. Firtn- 
ueae of purpoee iu following daty, when it has beoome a habit, 
'v6 called aUo virtue, as far as legality is oonaerned, which is it« 
tmpirical c/i<iiiicter (t'trtua phawmenon). It has then the steady 
maxim of coii/ormitif of actions io (he late, wlmt'erer may bo the 
eouroo of tho spring required for this, (fii) Hence virtue in this 
eeuse is graditully ooquired, and is described by some as a long 
practice (In Dbeerving the law] Ly wliich a man bus passed from 
tho propensity to vice, by gradual reform of liis conduut and 



velfare, and in tho nest m the most UtlLif; utnuiB are okovcn fvr osch of 
tUtfst; eltfmenttt i>f Iia]i|iines«. Rcasoa here ocoiipies the pLsoe of a miniBter 
to natural iDulinatiDU, and the maxLm vrhioli in a»»unictl on that nocooat 
has no reEereaoe whatever to morality. If, however, it is mnde the unaon- 
dilii)Tinl priaoiplo of choice, then it is the Boarco of an immcasunibljr ^reat 
coiiiliot with mgrslitj . Now a rntioual ]ovc of con>placvN'~'j in ^ne't tf(fxaiy 
either be auderitood thua, that we Uave ooinplcLC«ncy iu Lhe aUove'ineDtioiiixl 
uaxini'a dirocted to tho batiafftctioa of Daturol iuGliuiitioDfl .(so far at that 
end it attained by following them) ; aud then it is thu same tliiiif; bb oompla.- 
oenoy towards one's itelf ; one is pleued with one'a wlf, ai n inerchimt wboM 
trftding ep«anUtiou8 luacoed, and whi congratulittes hUnteU on bis itiBigbt 
in renpeot uf lh« inAxims ha huit adopted. Diit tha mu^iiu of self-love, of 
taKondiCionat eomftlacenci/ in one's mU (not dtptuding un guin oc loss as tho 
luolu of the ncUon) wonld be ihii inward principle of a Batisfaction which 
ia only pDiiihle ti> ns ou condition of the a ulxirdi nation of our miuims to 
thu moral law. 'So maa to whom morality u not inililfereQl cui have oom- 
plooenoy in himself, or iudvud u«n h« fno from a bitto- dixtatisfaction with 
lum»«lf, who ia coaa^iouB of maiims that do not ogrce with Xhi juoral 
law within. We might toM thii rational ie(f'love, whiuh prevents him 
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strengtheuuig of Kin maxims, into an opposite propeDsity. 
Tbu does not requiio any cfumge of htart, but ontj' a ohonge of 
morsJIf. A ma.a regards him&ell as virtuouii wlien lie feels him- 
Bolf oonflrmed in the maxims of oluenraiioe of duty, although 
tills be not from tbo Hupreme prinoiple of all maxims; but the 
intemperate man, for lustanoe, returns to tomperauoo for the 
soke of healtb ; the liar to truth for the eako of reputation ; tlie 
aojnst man to oomiuou faimcits for the sake of peace or of gain, 
&0., all on the muoU-lauded priuoiple of bappinees. But that a 
man should become not merely u legally but a moraUy good (6od- 
jileafittigj miiD, that is, virtuous in his ioteUigible character 
{ciiius Noumftwfi), a man who, whoD bo rooognisos a thing as 
liie duty, noods no other spring than this eoncoption of duty 
itself; this is not to be effected by gradual rt/orm, ub long u 
the principle of bis maxims remains impure, but xequirea a 
revolution in the mind ,a trausitiou to the oi&xioi of hoUnees of 
mind), and be can only become a new man by a kind of new 
birtb, as it were by a new oreatiou (Gospel of John, iii. 5, 
compared with Qen. i. 'i) and a chango of heart. 

But if a man is corrupt in the rery foundation of bis 




from mixing vritb the springs i>f his vill any othn wusea of eatiafMUoD 
drawn from the oonseqiunoM of bU ««tii>nt (nnder tbe name of hftpptnwi 
to bo ptucorcd thereby). Now as Uic Utter indicates Ducondition&J rMpeet 
for the law, wb^ thonld a dilGcuIty b« put in th« way of tlio de&r usdti- 
■Uiw^hiy of lbs prinoipte, by luing tbe eKprassioa a rational ulf-l«rt, which 
is mi>nil «Bljr oo the ooudttion josl montioaed. whsrab; w« an iarolTtd ia 
a oinlc (U) (for a aiaa can love himnU in a moral way oaly w far oa ha ia 
ccmwioNs thai bis maxim is to make r«^«it for tbs law tbo npnou sfriag 
of hia will) P Par <ii, u beings dependent oa objects of the senaibtlt^, 
hafpioeM is by our [phyiiciLl] milmre the first and anooaditionat objoel of 
onr imin. Bat (if w* give th* naias of nattua la ipaefal fat all that 
Is innate ia us, Umd) as btiagt SBdowed with reason sad freedom, hapfu- 
BMs U bj our aalaro far tran baiag the first tit uiuvuditioital object of 
oar ■firifn* ; this obaraettt bslooga to tcorf Aikim ^ kappituu, that is, tbe 
ooinoideaoo of all oar majdma with the moral Uw. Ecrcia ounstsla the 
wImU preospt of aiorality, that this is tbo objectire oooditioa under which 
aloB* the wish for the fonngr can eoindda with \Xve legiilatioa of reasoa. 
and the moral oharaetar oawiata ia tbe stale of miod whioh adauU only 
nudl a conditional with. 
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niaximfl, how is it possible that he RhonW cffoot this revolulion 
by Ilia own power and become a gooul man of himself ? And 
yot duty oomniandB it, and duty oonimand-i nothing that is not 
praotioable for as. The only way tins difficulty can be got OT«r 
16, that a revolution ia nOPOSBfliy for iho mental diepoaitioD, but 
a gradual itform for the eensible temperament, which oppoaes 
obBtoclos to the fonner ; And boing Docossaxy, must thereforo be 
pOBSiblv ; that ij, when a man roversoB the ultimate principle of 
his maxims by which ho) is a bad man hy a single immutable 
resolution (fii;) (and to so doing puts on a new maa) ; tlien ho far 
ho is in principle and disposition n eubjeot eusoeptible of good ; 
but it is only in continued effort and growth that he is a good 
man, that is, he mny hope with eucli purity of the principle 
that ho bos tuken as the supreme maxim of his eleotiTe will, 
aud by its stability, that he is on the good (though narrow) 
road of a conetaut progress from bad to Iretter. In the oycs of 
one who penptiBteB the intelligible principle of the heart (of all 
maxims of elective will), and to whom therefore this endless 
progress is n unity, that is, lu the eyes of God, tliia comes to the 
same as being aotually a good mau (pleasing to Him}, and in 
so far thia change may be considered as a rerolution ; but in 
the judgment of men, who oan estimate themselves and the 
strength of their maxims only by Ihe superiority whitih tliey 
gain ovor BOnsibitity in time, it is only to be viewed as an ever 
continuing slnigglo fnr improvement; in other words, as a 
gradual reform of the perverse disposition, the propensity to 
evil. 

Hence it follows that the moral eulture of man must begin, 
not with impTovoment in morals, but with a tratieforraation of 
the miiid and the foundation of a cliarnoter, although men 
usually proceed otherwise, and contend against vices singly, 
Icariug the general root of them untouched. Now even a man 
ol the moBt limited intellect is capable of the im]>re83ion of au 
inoreased respect for on action conformable to duty, in propor- 
tion as ho withdraws from it in thought all other springs which 
could have InQuenoed the maxim of the action by moans of 
self- lore ; and oven children ore capable of finding out even Lhn 
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least traco of a mixturo of spurioiu epring« of action, in wbiob 
coso tbo action instantly loses all moral worth in their ejes. 
This capacity for good is admirably cultiratod bj adducing tbe 
erawpl^ of even good men (good as regards tboir conformity to 
law), and alloving one's moral pupiU to estimato tbe impurity 
of many maxims from tbo actual springs of t)i«ir actions; (fie) 
and it gradaally puses OTor into tbe character, m that ^uty 
simply of its«lf commenoes to ac<iuiro oonsiderable weight la 
their hearlfi. But to teaoh tli«iu to admirf rirtuous aotions, 
lioworor gr«at the saohfioe they may ooflt, is not the right way 
tojDainlain the feeling of the pupil for moral good. For bow- 
ever virtuous anyone may bo, all tbe good be can ever do is 
only duty ; aud to do his duty is no moro than to do what is in 
the common moral order, and therefore does not dceerro to bo 
admired. On the contrary, this admirattoa is a lowering of 
our feeling for duty, as if obedience to it were eometbiog 
extroordinory and meritorious. 

Thoro ia, bowever, one tiling in onr soul which, wben wo 
take a right TJew of it, wo cannot cease to regard with the 
highott astoniabmeot, and in r^ard to which admiration is 
right or even elevating, aud that is the original moral capacity 
in us generally. What is that in us (we may nsk ouniolvoH) by 
whioli we, who are constautly dependent on nature by bo many 
wants, are yet raised so far above it ia the idea of au origioal 
capacity (in ue) that wo regard them all as nothing, and onr- 
solvos as unworthy of osistenoo, if wo wore to indulge in their 
satiafaotiou in opposition to a law which our reason authorita- 
tively prescribes; although it ia this enjoyment alone that can 
make life desirable, while reasou neither promisea aoything nor 
ll>reat«n6. The importance of this questioo must be deeply felt 
by every man of the most ordinary ability, who has been pre- 
Tioiuly insLruoted as to the hulinees that Ues io the idea of duty, 
bub who baa not yet OMoadod to tbe investigatioa of the notiou 
of freedom, which Brst arises from this law ;' (a?) and CTen the 
incomprt'hcusibility of tbiscaiiadtyi a oapaoity vliidi prooUims k 

■ That tb< aoOMplioa of frosdoas «f ths elaetiva will dM« nvt ptoeed* tbt 
osaseioBUMM of the moral law in u*, but b only ialrrtvd from the dsMr* 
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Diviue origiD. miut rouse his epirtt to eotliaBiasiii, and etrengllien 
it foraay eacrifices whioli respect for this duty may impose on 
liim. The frequent excltoment of this fueling of the sublimity 
of amao's moral oonstitutioDiKespecially tobeTeoommendedas 
ft meann of awaking moral ssolimentfi, since it operates in direct 
opposition to the innate propensity to pervert the springs iu the 
maxims of our eltwtivo will, fss) aud tends to make utieonditional 
raepeot for tho law the ultimate oonditiou of the ndmifieion of all 
maxims, nnd so restores tho original moral euhordinntioti of the 
springs of action, and tho capacity for good in the humau heart 
in its primitive purity. 

But is not thiB rostoration hy ouc's own strength directly 
oppoB&d to tho thesis of the innate corruption of man for every- 
thing good ? Undoubtedly, as far aa conceiyabiUty ifl concerned, 
that is to Bay, our discernment o£ its poesihility, just as with 
everything which has to he regarded ae an event in time (change) , 
and aa such neoesBarily detorminod hy laws of nature, whilst its 
opposite muBt yet bo regarded as possible by freedom in accord- 
ance with moral laws ; but it is not opposed to the posBibility of 
this restoration itself. For if the moral law commands that wo 
nhall now be better men, it follows inevitably that we also can be 
better. The theeisof innate eril has no application in dogtimtic 
morality; for its preceptsoontaintheTery same duties, aud oon- 
tinue in tho same foroo, whether there is iu us au innate pro- 

mintiLility of our will by thU law. a.* ao unconditional command, anyone 
luti]' readily be ooDvioccd (S7] by asking himself whotJier ho is immi^distvly 
oertain of a faculty enabling him by firraaeis of purpose to oiferoo.ine overy 
motiro to tTiuu^csaicm however powerful (Pliatans licet imjjvret ut tia 
I\i/sus, ft aiinmio ificUtperJuria lauro). EvrryAnft tnn>t wrnfeas that h« ebm 
mot knouj whether in such a caw he would not be shaken in hi* purpose. 
KeTcrtholcM, duty commuidH htm UDCcn-ditivnully ; thou ihaH remain true 
U> it : and henoe he juitly eoiielndtt Mmt he must a!«o be iihla, and that ao- 
(.•»rdiiig]y luB will is free. Xhoac who fullacioucly represent thin inicnitaMc 
property an ijuite comprivliensiblo omntii au UEtiBion by the word deteiimm»m 
[the theaia that the dettire will ia dtteruiued by Internal nuflBciont rcaion^), 
as if tho difficulty conMstod in rsoonoiliTig thia with freedom, which no one 
aupposva : tho dilHculty ia. how priiilelertm'm^m, hy wliioli voluntary xctiona 
ms events hare their deter uiiuitiin cauMS in iitvceih'njf limt (which with what 
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pensity to IransgresEion or not. In Ihe atiturt of morality tliis 
tliesiB haa more sigiiifioanco, but etill it inoone no more tlinii this, 
that in tlie moral cultivation of the moral capacity for good 
croat«d in us. we caonot b^n from a natural stnto of inno- 
cenoe. but must start from the supposition of a depraWtj- of th« 
elective will in assuming mnximn that are contrary to i)\a origi* 
nal moral oapaoity, aud, since tho propensity thereto is ineradi- 
cable, with an unceasing effort againat it. Now, as this only 
leads to a {trogress in injimtum from bad to better, it follows 
that the traiufomuition of the di»po6itioii of a bad into that of 
n good man is to be placed in tlie change of tho supreme inner 
principlo of all bis maxims, in nccordanco with tho moral law, 
provided that this new principle (the new heart) bcifeelf immu- 
table. A man cannot, however, naturally attain tho oonTictiou 
[that it ia immutable], either fay immediate consctousnees, (g»] 
or by the proof derired from the ooui9e of life he has hitherto 
pursued, for the bott«m of his heart (the rubjeotire first priooi- 
ple of his miaiiDs] is inscrutable to himself; but unto the path 
that Uods to it, and which is pointed out to him by a fundiv- 
meutuUy improved disposition, ho must be able to hopt to arrive 
by his otcn efforts, since be ought to beoome a good man &ud 
o«n only be esteemed moraily good by virtue of that which can 
be imputed to him as done by himself. 

Now reason^ wliich is naturally disinclined fo moral effort, 

it contains ts do lostger ia imr power), ran be cosiistoot with frttAom, faj 
which both tbs Mtloo lt«clf and iu oppodtc mii*t be in tb« pow*r of the 
nibject at Uio moment of ita taking place ; this is wh»t ro«n wont to dlsovra 
and ii«vct will be M» U> dUofni. 

I'hcro i* no dlfiealty tn recunciling tha conoepUoo nt/rttdom wUh tlio 
idoa «i Qod sa a nrcMMry being ; for fh^ttou does not coDai»t in Lhft ooc> 
tiBgesey of the wtios (that it fa ttoi datinaiiwd by tmsoo* st all), that i*. 
not in det«riniDiun (tliat it mint be equally pooaible for God to do good or 
otU, if bia action ia to bQ calltd It«o}, but ia abwlute apoatABtity, vhieb 
alone ia uidangend by predttennlalaiii, which plaosa tbo delvrmlning imu- 
dple oi tht aotioa in prtetdins lint, ao tbat tbo actioa ia aow no kogtr in 
my powsr, bat in tho hands uf nalnre, and I am IfTMistihIy del«RniBed -. 
and uooe moocsBlon in timo [a not to b» oo&sdved in Ood, tbb difficulljr 
diaappcan. 
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oppOBOB to tliu BX[)eotttlion of scH-improvement all Mrta of oor- 
TOpt idwis oF roligiuii, uudor tbe pretext of natural impotenoe 
(among wbich is (o be reokoDed, Rttributing to God Himself the 
adoption of tlie principle of happitieee as tlie supreme oondition 
of His oommandfl}. Now wo may divide all religions into two 
clnsaos — facour-ntekimj religion (mem worship), aud moral reli- 
gion, that is, the religion of a ijood H/r. 'By the former a man 
either flatters himself that God can make him eternally happy 
{hy icmiaaion of his domerits), without Iiis baviug any need io 
bfconu- a heifer nMu, or if this does not seem posaible to him, 
that God can make him a hetier wiuw, without Iiis having to do 
aaythiitg in the matter himself except to tuk for it; which, a» 
beforo auall-sBeiitg being nsking is no more t!iumiMVaHj7, would 
in fact be doing uolhiug ; for if the mere wish were suiEciont, 
every man would be good. But iji the moral religion [and 
amongst all the public religions that have ever existed the 
Christian alone is moral) it is a fundamental priai^pls that 
eTeryoni* must do as much as lies in his power to become a 
better man, and that it is only whan ho has not buried his 
innate taJeut [Luke xis. 12-16*, when he hns ua(>d the origiual 
capacity for good ao as to become a bettor man, tliat lie can 
hope tliat wbnt is not in hia power will bo enppHed by a higher 
co-operation. But it is not absoluloly nocessary that mau should 
know in wliat this co-operation consists ; (so) perhaps it is even 
inevitable that if the way iu wUioh it happens had boon revoalod 
at a certain time, different men at another time should form 
different cotietiptionsof it, aud that with all honesty. But then 
the principle holds good : " it is not csaeiitial, and therefore not 
neoeBsary for everyone to know what God does or has done tor 
his Galratvon," but it is eseeutial to know ivhat he hinweff hat to 
tlo in order to he wnrthy of this assistance.' 



' [Tlicro IB appended In (hs origiaal n long ndc [firnt add«d in the 
Becnml etlitiDn) on the letntbn lielwnen the pn-cediiig general retiinrk and 
the corresponding remarks ap[*iaded tw the other tbnw icotions of llie 
fhitomphicat Tfitoiy of Keligion, As tlluw mucUaOM tm nut lier« tiiuulated, 
tlitj note hiM bcca amitttid.] 





I— OK A SePPOSED RIGHT TO TELL LIES FROM 
BEXEVOLENT MOTmiS.' 

Ik (bo work caUol /Vniire, for tho year 1797, Fart Vl. No. 1, od 
Political Rt-actiooe, hy Brnjamin CvmUml, Uic foUowiog pasaafd 
oocoTB, p. 123: — 

"The moral principle that it ia one's dat^ to speak th« truth, if 
il wcro taken singly and unranditionuUj', would make all Mcicty 
inipoaeibltt. Wc hurt- tin- proof of tkia in the vcr}' direct conic- 
quviices Trliicli Lare buca dravD from Uu» principle bj a Qcnnan 
philosopher, wlio goes so fur as to affirm that to t«ll a (alsoliood to a 
tniirdcrer who ask^d ui vhvther our friend, of whom be vas in 
pursuit, bad not taken rrfoge la our bouse, would be a crim«."' 

The French pbilosophfr opposes this jirineiple in the folloiring 
nannor, p. 134: — "It is a duty to t«ll the truth. Tho notiou of 
duty ia insoparAble From the sotion of riffbt, A duty is what in one 
being oomMponds to tho right of another. Wlicro there are no rights 
then are no dutiw. To t«ll tho trutli tb«n is a duty, bat only 
towards him who has a right to the truth. But no man has ■ right 
to « truth that injnrcs others.** The rpwror i^nios here lies in the 
BisUmeat that " TV ttU tlu tnUh h a duty, hat only tvwarJs Am wAa 
A« a righ$ ta tlu truth." 

It ia to be retnarkpd, tint, that tho expression "to bare a 
to tho IniUi " is onmeamng. We aboukl nthor s«j, a man has 



<[Roa«*luw«, TOl. vK., p. 21)5. Tbtt Vmtj was twblMbed in a Beitin 
l>«»diaa bi 1797.] 

* ** J . D. HichulU, in Gbiiagm, jfmgaantai Um atsia stnafs oplaU» avoi 
Man K«Bt. Tliu( Kant b ili« phUoupksr hen rafsmd to, 1 kavo beso tafensd 
hf tbs aiiihor ol tkii »orl himMU."— K. F. CaAMU.* 

■ I bo**!' ulna Au I h4ic ruUr Mid thia Id mnm plicr vkUk I C4M« m« Ncallc«L— 
1, KAwr. 
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right to his own trttth/wlntn {veraeitat), that is, to sabjeotiye trattt-d 
in hifl own pprson. For to hnTo u right oTijoctivt-ly to tnith wovU 
mean that, aa io mtmn and tuum goncrall;, it (Irpenils od bis wiU 
whether a given 8t«tem«at shall be true or falee, which would pro- 
duce u (ingiilnr logic. 

Now, tho jint (question i» whether a tutu — id oaus whorv lio 
caimot OToid unswcring Yes or No — has tlie right to he untruthful. 
The Mtond qiicstiuu is whether, in ortlcr to prevent a miwlecd that 
threat4-iia bim or wmv ona rls*, ho ii not actunllj hound to bo 
untmtliful in a certain statement to whioh an unjust compulsion 
forces him. 

Tnith in utterances that cannot be avoided is the famial duty ol 
a man to everyone,' bowvvi-r peat the disudrantAgo that may arise 
from it to him or any othi^r; and lUlbough by making a false state- 
ment I do no wrong to him who unjustly compels mc to fpcnlc, yet I 
do wrong to men in general iu thti moi^t exscntial point of duty, so 
that it mity "be called a lio (though not in the jurist's sense), that is, 
Ko fur ns in mo lies I cause that declarations in general find no credit, 
tiad heucc that all rights founded on. contract should loec their forco ; 
and this is a wrong which is done to roftnkind. 

If, then, we dofiuv n lio merely as an intentionally false declara- 
tion towards another man, we need not odd that it must injure 
another ; ns the jorists think proper to put in their definitian {mtn- 
dacium (tt faUiloquiuin in prttj«4icium alteriui]. For it always 
injures another; if not another individiuvl, yet mankind generally, 
mnee it ritiatea the Boureo of justice. This benevolent lio nmy, how- 
ever, by aeeidftit {earns) become punishable even by civil lawe ; and 
that which escupes liability to punishment only by accident may he 
eondemned ne a wrong even by external laws. For instance, il yoa 
have ly a lit hindered u man who is even now planoiug a munlcr, 
you are legally responsible for all the oonaequencea. JJut il yoa 
have strictly adhered to the truth, public justaco ean find do teult 
with you, be tlio uiiforesepn couse(|neneo what it may. It is pouiblu 
that whilst you have honestly answered Tes to the murdervr't 
qoeEtioD, vhethcr his intended victim ia to the hoUEie, the latter may 
have gone out unobserved, and so not have come in tho way of the 



' I do noi »i*h Itcre fu ]itcM ihid |>rin«ple so fnr n^ to Mty tltst ■* fslsohoad it a 
violntion ot duly to ono'« wlf." Tot Uii« prtndplo ki^Iotigi to Ethim, knd hM« w« 
ara spciikiu^ ojiljr of & duty of jii*tico. £thic« louk ia tliu traoigmaiQa cnljr to 
the tfartliltnacu, thn reproach ot wliich tlie liar ilrows on lilouolf. 
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mupdprcP, and thfl ifcod tborofopo hnvo not bppn done; whereas, if 
jou li«d and said he iru Dot in the houM^, and he bud TMiIIy gOQO 
out (though unknown to you) bo that the murderer mrt him as hu 
vmt, nud executed hi? purpose on him, iion you might irith justice 
1m) tccuEcd as tho cauec of hia death. For, if you had epokeo the 
truth M voU a* you knew it, perhaps the murderer while seekiog 
for hi« enemy in the hnu&o might hare been caught by nvighbount 
Gomiug up and the deed been preveattd. IHioerer th<>n teli* a lit, 
however good his intentions maj be, must answer for the conse* 
quonccs of it, even bofbrc tho civil tribunal, and must pay the 
penalty for them, hflwevor unforeseen they may have li«ea ; bocaueo 
truthfulness is a duty that must be regarded u the b<uu of ull duties 
founded on contmct, the laws of which would be rendered oncortain 
and UM-Iess if even the Icost exception to them were admittcd- 

To be IruihftU (honest) in all declnrntion! is therefore a ancicd 
imwoditional ooDuaand of reasoQ, and not to be limited by any 
npaditBoy. 

U, Constant makes a thoughtful and sound remark on the 
dcfiying of lueh strict principles, which it is alleged loce theca»elTM 
in impractieable ideas, and aro therefore to he rejected (p. 12A) : — 
" In CTcry ease in which a princtple proved to bo true neoms to h« 
inapplicable, it is because we do not know the middU frinftpU which 
contoina the medium of its appHcation." He adduces (p. 131) thv 
doctrine of tqualHy as the first link forming the social chain (p. 131); 
" namely that no man can be bound by any laws (ixcGpt those to the 
formation of whit-b lie has contributed. In a vciy contracted society 
this principle may be diri»tly applied and become the ordinary rule 
without requiriog any middle principle. But in a very namarous 
Boetety we must add a new principle to that which wo here state. 
This middle principle its that the individuals may contribute to the 
formation of the laws cither in tbdr own piirson or by rfffrtaentattVM. 
Whoever wonld try to apply the first principle to a numoroua society 
witliout taking; in the middle principle would infallibly bring about 
ita d««ttQCtion. But this ctrcumetance, which would only show the 
igDoraaes or incomi>oteneo of tho lawgiver, would prove nothing 
against tho piinciple itself." He coticludea (p. 125) thus: "A 
principle recognised aa truth must, therefore, never be abandoned, 
bvwtver obviously danger may seem to be involved in it." (And 
yet the good man himself abaadoDcd the unconditional principle of 
vnaeity on aecount of the danger to society, b«e«iH he could not 
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diocoTvr aay miilillc principle which vrould Mrre to proToat this 
duigor ; uud, in fact, no ftucli principle is to he interpolated h«r«.) 

Rcitainiog the nam^e of tho persons a« thoy hav« beea here 
brought forvard, "tho French phiJoeophor " confounds tho action 
hy which OH! docs hjirm (newt) t« another hy tolling the truth, the 
itdmissioit of which hi^ cannot avoid, with the action by wliich he 
does him wroHji (ladit). It wiu merely an aeciiJtnt {(a^w) that the 
tnith o£ tho atattmont did harm to the inhabitant of the house ; it 
WM cot II fro(^ ^td (in tho juridical nonttc). For to admit hia right 
to rui^uire onothor to tell n lie for his benefit would hi* to ndmit a 
claim opposed to nil law. Every man hue not only w right, but the 
Blriutcst duty to truthfulntsB in Btatcmcnt« wliich lie cannot avoid, 
whether Ihcy do harm to himself or olhera. Hf himself, properly 
Bpcaldng, doc^a not da honn to him who suffers thereby ; but thi« 
barm in cauui by accident. For the man is not free to chooso, nane 
(if lie muit speuk at all) veracity i« an unconditional duty. Thr 
"Gcrmim philosopher" will therefore not ndopt as his principle the 
proposition (p. 124) : " It is a duty to npeak tho truth, hut only to 
him who hfie * right to tht t^^tth," first on account of the oWetirity of 
tho oxprcEsiou, for truth is not a posseHcioo, tho right to whioh can 
be granted to out;, and nfused to stnothur ; and next and chiefly, 
bocaiiHO lh« duty of veracity (of wliieh iilono wo aro speaking hen,-) 
niftkes no diwti nation between persons towards whom we have tliis 
duty, and towards whom wo may he fr«o from it ; but U an umm- 
dilional duty which holds in all cireuraBtancce. 

^ow, in order to proceed from a metaphysic at Itight (wbioh 
abstracts from all couditioiis of oxporieuco) to a. principle of poUtia 
(which npplieit these notions to caises of experience), and by means ol 
tills to the solution of a problfm of the latter iu sccordancfl with the 
general principle of right, the philosopher will enunciate : — 1. Ao 
jtxioM, that i», ftfl apodicticaliy certain proposition, which follows 
directly from the definition of iixtcninl right (hiinuony ol tliu frttAom 
of each with the freedom of all by a miiTenal law), 2. A Pottt^ts 
o£ external public law as the united will of all on the principle of 
tquaUijf, without which there could not exist the freedom of all. 
3. A VrohUm ; how it is to be arranged that harmony may bo main- 
tained Lo a KO<:ioty, howeror large, on principles of freeJoiQ and 
equality (namely by mo9ii« of a roproscntativo syKtem) ; and this will 
then become a principle of the pvUUenl tyitein, the eatahliBhmpnt and 
nrrungoment of which will contain onactmcntu which, drawn frotu 
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pnetioal Imanlodge of men, liavo in riow only thn mecbanii'm of 
adninutntioB ol ju«tic«, and hoir tbis is to be suitably c&rriod out 
Juatic« mnet never be accommodated to tbo political ftyitom, but 
iilwsyii the political system to justice. 

" A principle rocognl»e«i lui true (1 add, recognised d priori, and 
therefore npodictic) must aorrr be oljaatlonod. Iiottotat obviously 
danger nuy 10001 to be involved ia it," soys tbe auUior. Only bt:rc 
we must not undenUnd the danger of dahtg harm ^accidentally), but 
of doing urong ; and t-hie iroultl bappi.>D if tbu duty of veracity, wliioh 
u quite UDCunditionnl, and conntitutca the siipreniv couditiuu c4 
justice in utteniDcea, ircro made conditional and snbonliautc to other 
conflidcrationH ; and, although by a certain Ito I in fact do no wrong 
to any person, yet I infringe thfl prineiplo of Jnittice in regard to all 
indispensably nccoHMiry statements j/etifnifly (I do wrong formally, 
though not materially) ; and this is maeh worse than to commit an 
injasticc to any individual, bcaiuao such a deed doon not presupposo 
uoy principle leading to it in the subject. Tlic man who, when 
Mk«d whether in the statement he is about to make he intend* to 
tpMik truth or not, does not reeeivc the ([acstion with indignatiOQ nt 
the suspicion tlius expreued towards him tbat ho might be a liaj, 
bat who atks pcrmissioD first to consider possible cxcvptions, is 
alrewly n liar (in pot^ntM), Hince he shows that be dors not recognize 
veracity as a duty in it»elf, but reserves exceptions from a rule wbtch 
in its natiini does not admit of ezeeptiens, since to do so woold be 
self-eontradic tory . 

All practical principles of justice must contain strict truths, and 
the principles here calli-d middle principles can only contain the closer 
de6nition of tlieir application to actual eases (according to the rules 
of politics), and never exceptions from them, since exceptions decttoy 
the universality, on account ef which Dlotte they bear the name of 
principles. 



iL-OK THE SATUSa " NECESSITY HAS KO LAW." 

There is no ranu tuefuitstit excopt in the case where an uneondi- 
tional duty coulliuts witJi u duty which, tliongli perhaps groat, is yet 
conditional ; i.g. it the question is about preserving tbe Stato fatim 
disaster by betraying a person who stands towards another in a 
relation such as, for example, that of father and ton. To save the 
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State from harm is an unconditional duty ; to save an individual is 
only a conditioaal duty, namely, proTided he haa not been guilty of a 
crime against the State. The information given to the authorities 
may be given with the greatest reluctance, but it is given under 
pressure, namely, moral necessity. But if a shipwrecked man 
tiirusts another from his plank in order to save his own life, and it 
is said that he hod the right of necessity {i.e. physical necesedty) to 
do BO, this is wholly false. For to maintain my own life is only a 
conditional duty (viz. if it can be done without crime), but it is an 
unconditional duty not to take the life of another who does not 
injure me, nay, does not even bring me ilito peril of losing it, 
However, the teachers of general civil right proceed quite con- 
sistently in admitting this right of necessity. For the sovereign 
power could not connect any punithment with the prohibition ; for 
this punishment would necessarily be death, but it would be an 
absurd law that would threaten death to a man if when in danger 
he did not voluntarily submit to death. — From " I>aa mag in dw 
Theofie richtig tayn, u. t. w." {RotrnkT., vii., p. 211). 

[Tho two cases here considerod were piobably suggested by Cicero, 
who quotes them from Hecato, a disciple of Panstius. — Do Off. iii. 23.] 
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